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The  Value  of  Letters 

An  Editorial 

T  N    recognition  of  the    need  to    expand  the  scope  of    The   Lantern,    we 
have  decided  to  depart  from  an  exclusive  content  of  stories,  articles  and 
poetry  and  are  including  in  the  first  issue  a  collection  of  letters. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  reaching  into  a  wide  and  universal  form  of  literary 
expression.  Letters  are  a  common  ground  of  communication  and 
embody  the  stuff  of  human  relations  and  emotions.  They  are  a  simple 
medium  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions;  they  touch  on  contemporary 
problems  of  a  universal  character. 

These  letters  bring  to  The  Lantern  the  power  of  personal  ex- 
perience. Their  essential  immediacy  and  their  outspoken  honesty  is  of 
value  as  a  record  of  the  undercurrents  of  common  living  and  of  campus 
life.  Whether  personal  or  general,  they  are  full  of  implications.  They 
reveal,  inevitably,  background  and  character  and  point  up  the  significance 
of  human  contacts.  As  such,  they  are  suggestive  of  the  variety  of  writable 
subject  matter  which  is  dramatic,  simple  and  close  at  hand. 

A  letter,  writen  often  hurriedly,  without  the  fierce  critical  discrim- 
ination which  moulds  more  formal  writing,  has  an  impetuous  quality  which 
maintains  its  spontaneity,  although  it  may  not  be  consistently  literary  in 
composition.  These  letters  realized  our  conviction  that  good  writing  need 
not  be  high-brow,  or  painfully  self-conscious.  They  are  a  practical  illus- 
tration of  our  belief  that  simple  emotions  have  a  strong  appeal  to  human 
interest  and  need  not  be  disposed  of  as  obvious. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  is  by  way  of  an  experiment.  If  it  con- 
vinces the  campus  that  The  Lantern  need  not  be  stilted,  ponderous  and 
artificial,  we  will  consider  it  successful. 

J.  G. 
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Last  Train  Out 

ELIZABETH  DODGE,  '41 


T  T  was  midnight  when  Bob  brought  me 
-*-  back  to  my  pension  and  left  me  at  the 
gate.  We  had  spent  so  many  nights  re- 
cently in  the  crowds  at  the  cafes  and  the 
railroad  station,  that  he  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  go  home  at  once.  After  he  had 
gone  I  opened  the  gate  again  and  stood 
leaning  on  it  until  he  disappeared,  foot- 
steps resounding  in  the  narrow  stree.t 
around  the  lighted  cafe  on  the  corner.  Be- 
hind me  was  the  garden,  and  the  house, 
where  the  other  boarders  would  probably 
be  asleep.  Most  of  them  were  students  like 
myself.  Andre,  the  little  school  boy  from 
Paris  was  spending  his  vacation  tutoring; 
and  Max  was  on  leave  from  the  Royal  Air 
Force  to  learn  French. 

After  supper  Max  was  usually  to  be  seen 
with  an  English  boy,  Ian,  at  the  Cafe  de 
I'Univers,  but  on  this  particular  evening 
they  had  not  appeared.  Bob  and  I  had 
gone  on  to  the  Railroad  station  to  see  the 
two  new  affiches.  "Ordre  de  Mobilisation 
Generale"  one  said,  the  other  announced 
the  suspension  of  all  railroad  travel  begin- 
ning half  an  hour  after  midnight.  Crowds 
of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  families  were 
milling  there,  with  ghastly  faces  under  the 
dim  blue  lights. 

But  now,  though  still  sober  from  the 
sight  of  their  suffering,  I  was  back  in  the 
quiet  garden  where  the  bright  moon 
against  the  front  of  the  house  threw  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  into  sharp  relief  over 
the  bay  window.  I  crossed  the  garden 
slowly,  looking  up  at  the  huge  elm  trees 


like  a  vault  overhead.  In  an  upper  win- 
dow of  the  house  a  light  silhouetted  a  head 
over  the  window  sill.  From  tufts  of  hair 
I  recognized  the  head  as  Andre's.  It  was 
late  for  him  to  be  up — he  had  to  go  to  his 
lessons  so  early  in  the  morning.  Then  I 
heard  voices  behind  me  in  the  little  "office" 
next  to  the  garage.  The  door  swung  open 
throwing  a  great  handful  of  light  on  the 
ground,  into  which  Max  and  his  young 
friend  Ian  stepped.  A  sharp  curiosity 
pricked  me.  It  was  unheard  of  to  meet 
anyone  in  the  garden  at  night  besides  the 
old  comte  going  down  the  street  for  a 
drink  before  retiring. 

Max's  soft  English  voice  came  toward 
me,  "O,  Hello !"  as  though  nothing  unusual 
were  up.  His  slow  smile  passed  by  its 
usual  route  from  his  eyes  over  his  face. 

"I'm  leaving  on  the  12:30  train,"  he  said, 
"and  Ian's  to  come  with  me  as  far  as  Paris. 
They  tell  me  if  I  don't  go  tonight  I  can't 
get  away  at  all,  so  I'm  lighting  out." 

"Juft  defided  to  go  half  an  hour  ago," 
said  Ian,  "Flipped  a  coin:  headf  I  go,  tailf 
I  ftay,  and  it  came  out  headf."  This  time 
Ian's  English  accent,  and  his  fresh  re- 
marks, and  his  lisp  did  not  exasperate  me. 
It  was  obvious  how  flattered  he  was  to  be 
departing  with  Max,  five  years  his  senior, 
and  an  officer,  moreover. 

I  remember  thinking  when  I  first  met 
Max  what  a  good  aviator  he  must  be,  be- 
cause he  was  the  kind  of  man  that  never 
worried.  I  was  thinking  it  again  while  he 
was  telling  me  he  expected  to  be  sent  back 
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to  the  air  station.  He  seemed  just  as  care- 
free as  he  had  been  on  the  canoeing  party 
in  the  afternoon,  but  with  his  calm  voice 
he  was  shaking  me  in  a  way  I  had  never 
been  shaken  before.  The  people  in  the  rail- 
road station,  all  crowded  together,  were 
strangers  to  me,  but  Max  was  a  friend.  He 
was  handsome  and  young  and  nice,  and  he 
was  saying  goodbye  to  me  right  beside  my 
bicycle  hanging  in  the  stand  where  he  had 
put  it  a  few  hours  before.  I  felt  a  new 
pain.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  said 
goodbye  to  a  man  going  to  war.  I  had 
heard  of  the  pain  from  my  father,  and 
from  my  mother,  who  knew  it  before  I  was 
born,  but  my  heart  was  unprepared.  Hith- 
erto it  had  appeared  to  me  as  remote  as 
the  pain  of  witches  burned  at  the  stake. 

Ian  shook  my  hand  and  said  something 
facetious ;  and  Max  shook  my  hand  and 
said,  "Good  luck."  I  think  I  said  "Good 
luck"  too,  before  I  turned  and  went  up  the 
steps  into  the  dark  house. 

I  felt  my  way  up  the  winding  stairs 
without  turning  on  the  light,  but  light 
from  Andre's  open  door  illuminated  the 
upper  hall.  Andre  was  standing  in  the 
doorway.  His  eyes  were  bright,  almost 
glittering.  He  waited  until  I  reached  the 
door  of  my  room  and  then  he  said,  "Bon- 
soir."  His  face  was  much  too  old  to  belong 
to  a  fifteen-year-old  boy.  I  noticed  that 
his  mouth  was  shaped  like  my  new  pain. 


Impulsively  I  added  to  my  bonsoir,  "I 
don't  feel  like  going  to  sleep." 

"Ni  moi,"  he  said  tensely.  When  he  tried 
to  subdue  his  voice  each  word  hissed.  "Last 
night  I  didn't  sleep  at  all." 

"I  saw  someone  in  the  window  as  I  came 
in,"  I  said,  "was  it  you?"    I  knew  it  was. 

"I  was  watching  for  you,"  he  said.  This 
appeal  touched  me  because  all  day  no 
French  person  had  spoken  to  me  of  what 
was  uppermost  in  every  mind.  This  eve- 
ning Bob  and  I  had  felt  shut  off  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  French  people  because 
we  were  American,  but  now  Andre  was  ac- 
cepting me.  Perhaps  it  was  my  first  fare- 
well to  a  soldier  that  made  me  eligible. 

Later,  when  I  had  left  him  and  closed 
the  door  of  my  room,  I  heard  steps  on  the 
gravel  path  outside.  From  the  window  I 
saw  the  two  friends  leaving  the  garden  to- 
gether, their  heads  bare,  their  hands  in 
their  pockets.  Ian  was  talking,  and  as  they 
turned  down  the  dark  driveway  to  the  gate 
Max  began  to  laugh.  I  turned  off  the  lamp 
and  leaned  out  the  window  straining  my 
eyes  after  them;  but  the  shadows  in  the 
drive  were  too  deep  and  I  could  see  noth- 
ing. Suddenly  a  series  of  shudders  ran 
through  my  body  as  though  I  were  weep- 
ing violently  without  tears.  I  could  see 
the  street  and  the  lighted  cafe  on  the  cor- 
ner ;  in  a  moment  Max  and  Ian  would  be 
turning  that  corner.  Their  shadows  would 
grow  long  and  very  thin,  and  disappear. 
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Things  Are  Not  What  They  Seem,  Or  Maybe 


(Apologies  to  Gertrude  Stein) 
MARY  HELEN  HARDIN,  '42 


T7  YERYONE  knows  that  everyone  is 
-*— '  extravagant  except  those  that  aren't 
extravagant,  and  everyone  else  knows  that 
those  who  are  extravagant  are  extravagant 
and  those  who  are  not  extravagant  are  not 
extravagant.  But  everyone  does  not  know 
that  those  who  are  not  extravagant  are 
those  who  are  thrifty,  because  everyone 
thinks  that  those  who  are  extravagant  are 
those  who  are  not  thrifty.  This  is  not  true 
because  those  who  are  not  extravagant  are 
really  those  who  are  thrifty.  And  those 
who  are  thrifty  are  those  who  are  the  least 
extravagant  of  all  and  much  less  extrav- 
agant than  those  who  are  extravagant 
which  are  those  who  are  not  thrifty. 

A  bad  kind  of  extravagance  is  the  kind 
that  is  not  thrift-inspiring  which  is  not  the 
kind  which  is  thrift-inspiring.  But  extra- 
gance  cannot  really  inspire  thrift  which 
cannot  be  inspired  by  extravagance  anyway 
because  it  is  not  thrift-inspiring.  Which 
makes  thrift  a  bad  thing  because  it  cannot 
be  inspired  to  not  be  extravagant  which 
is  a  good  thing.  And  extravagance  is  a 
bad  thing  because  it  does  not  inspire  thrift 
which  is  a  good  thing  to  be  thrifty.  So 
that  makes  thrift  a  bad  kind  of  extrava- 
gance because  those  who  are  extravagant 
are  really  those  who  are  thrifty  which 
makes  those  who  are  thrifty  very  bad  be- 
cause   extravagance   is  a  bad    thing     like 


thrift  which   is  a  bad  thing  like   extrava- 
gance. 

The  name  of  a  book  maybe  is  Orchids 
On  Your  Budget  because  there  maybe  is  a 
book  about  orchids  on  your  budget  and  the 
name  of  it  maybe  is  Orchids  On  Your 
Budget  so  that  is  maybe  the  name  of  a 
book  called  Orchids  On  Your  Budget.  But 
that  isn't  true  either  because  people  aren't 
meant  to  have  orchids  on  budgets  who  have 
budgets  and  that  is  a  moral  and  people 
should  have  morals  instead  of  orchids  but 
not  on  budgets  without  orchids  either.  And 
people  can't  have  budgets  and  orchids  too 
and  still  have  orchids  on  their  budgets  be- 
cause orchids  aren't  meant  to  be  on  bud- 
gets anyway  but  on  trees  or  maybe  bushes 
or  maybe  orchid  trees  or  maybe.  But  or- 
chid trees  are  not  like  budgets  and  or- 
chids can  only  be  on  orchid  trees  so  or- 
chids cannot  be  on  budgets  which  are  not 
trees  since  budgets  are  not  trees  at  all  and 
so  cannot  be  orchid  trees  which  have  or- 
chids on  them  or  maybe  bushes  or  maybe 
trees  or  maybe. 

So  it  is  needless  to  say  that  extravagance 
is  a  bad  thing  which  is  needless  because 
orchids  on  your  budget  do  not  inspire 
thrift  which  is  not  needless  because  or- 
chids are  a  bad  thing  which  is  a  moral 
which  is  not  needless.     Or  maybe. 
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To  a  Certain  Stranger 

H.  A.  CORNER,  '41 

In  darkness,  that  I  may  blush  in  secret, 
The  words  I  cannot  help  but  speak 
In  desperation  I  address  to  you 
Because  I   do  not  dare  to  say  them  out 
To  whom  it  may  concern. 

Because  I  speak  not  for  myself  alone 

I  speak  in  outworn  images 

Into  which  I  mean  that  you  should  read 

The  meanings  there  for  you, 

As  rejectors  of  theology 

More  earnestly  intend  a  hymn 

Breathing  the  spirit  formality  conceals. 

The  one  essential  is 

That  we  have  a  history 

And  do  not  telescope 

The  expanse  of  time  to  the  inclusive  point 

Where  contradictions  resolve  to  nothingness. 

Our  history 

Is  shadow  into  darkness 

And  darkness  into  light. 

Shadow  was  fear  and  deepened 

Into  the  night  we  feared. 

In  which  against  advice  we  would  not  wear 

The  uncandid  face  of  the  sleeper 

Denying  senses  for 

What  the  sealed  skull  can  invent 

And  speech  for  the  secrecy  of  sleep. 

But  lay  with  clenched  fists  awake  in  quiet  beds 

Looking  into  darkness  and  seeing  in  the  dark 

Gifts  that  the  sleepless  must  contain. 
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We  saw  a  naked  runner  in  the  storm 

Stripped  of  superfluity 

Down  to  what  little  will  endure. 

We  saw  a  monument  to  what  some  sculptor  thought 

In  rock  of  massive  disregard 

Changed  with  the  weather  but  enduring  time. 

What  light  discloses  let  us  now  observe 
And  let  us  be  mindful  in  daylight 
Of  what  we  learned  in  the  dark; 
In  darkness  let  us  wait  for  light. 
And  let  us  hold  no  single  thought 
Remembering  not  one  but  many  things, 
Their  likeness  and  their  differences. 
Brood  on  our  history  and  how 
The  future  answers  to  the  past 
Fulfilling  empty  prophecy. 

Let  us  not  dread  except  not  to  arrive 
At  when  remembrance  weds  expectancy 
For  when  the  word  is  flesh 
And  truth  and  what  I  say  are  one 
So  that  I  cannot  blush  to  speak. 

This  is  a  new  mood 

Between 

Exhortation  and  a  prayer. 

These  are  the  words  with  which  a  tired  mind 

Attempts  to  complement 

A  waking  spirit. 
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Althea 

MARGUERITE  BOGATKO,  '41 


A  LTHEA  sat  very  quietly  and  gazed 
"^**  out  over  the  dim  grey  street  with  un- 
seeing eyes.  A  mist  flimsy  and  unreal, 
drifted  in  through  the  open  window  and 
from  its  tenuous  substance  she  wove  her 
dreams  of  heart's  desire. 

"If  I  caught  cold,  I  might  die,"  she 
thought  pleasantly.  She  saw  herself  lying 
small  and  cold  and  still,  dressed  all  in 
white.  Her  long  yellow  curls  would  be 
carefully  brushed  and  shining  and  of 
course  they'd  keep  one  long  golden  strand 
to  tie  up  with  blue  ribbon.  "My  daughter, 
Althea,  so  clever,  so  beautiful  .  .  .  only 
eleven  when  she  left  us."  She  was  over- 
come at  the  thought  and  she  fancied  she 
felt  a  tear  roll  down  her  cheek.  She  put 
up  her  hand;  her  face  was  cool  and  dry. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  what  she 
rather  fancied  to  be  languid  grace  and  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet. 

It  was  a  nice  room  to  which  she  turned  ; 
a  wood  fire,  faded  chintz,  sturdy  wooden 
bookcases  crammed  to  overflowing,  worn 
and  comfortable  leather  chairs — these  were 
good  and  familiar  things.  Tea  had  been 
hastily  deposited  by  the  maid  on  the 
scarred  wooden  table.  The  two  boys  were 
waiting  for  Althea  to  begin ;  the  baby, 
Billy,  sat  on  the  hearth  rug  rocking  back 
and  forth  on  his  heels  and  Robin  stood  be- 
fore the  table  scowling  at  her  defiantly. 
Althea  shook  her  head  and  pushed  her  hair 
back,  letting  it  slide  through  her  fingers 
with  a  sense  of  luxurious  enjoyment.  At 
the  sight  of  Robin's  flushed  and  angry  face 


she  merely  smiled  her  most  infuriating 
smile.  "Silly,  conceited  girl  !"he  said 
hotly.  Althea  smiled  again  and  began  to 
spread  strawberry  jam  on  a  muffin  which 
she  consumed  with  a  delicate  and  absent- 
minded  precision. 

Peace  settled  slowly  but  it  was  complete 
and  absorbing.  All  three  children  looked 
up  with  a  start  when  the  door  opened  sud- 
denly and  their  mother  came  into  the 
room.  She  seemed  very  pleased.  "Having 
fun,  dears?"  she  said  and  kissed  Billy  on 
the  forehead.  She  was  a  tall  fair  woman 
who  affected  draperies  and  believed  firmly 
in  a  domestic  policy  of  laissez  faire.  "One 
of  you  give  Toodles  a  run  down  to  the 
corner,"  she  said  brightly.  I  don't  know 
when  the  poor  little  creature  was  out  last 
and  after  all  he  does  belong  to  you  chil- 
dren" 

"Oh,  I  will,"  said  Robin  eagerly  but 
Althea  was  already  out  of  the  room. 
Toodles,  although  mummy  didn't  seem  to 
realize  it,  was  really  Billy's  dog  but  Billy 
was  such  a  baby  and  honestly,  he  was  a 
little  too  young  to  be  given  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  care  of  Toodles.  Althea 
liked  walking  with  Toodles  at  dusk. 
People  would  stop  to  pet  him  and  think- 
ing, "My  what  a  lovely  child.  What  beau- 
tiful blonde  curls,"  they  would  say,  "What 
a  nice  doggie.  Is  he  yours?"  and  Althea 
would  nod  assent,  her  eyes  shining.  She 
decided  to  walk  down  two  blocks  toward 
the  park. 

When  she  was   waiting   for    the    traffic 
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light  to  change  at  the  first  corner,  she 
noticed  him.  She  had  noticed  strange  look- 
ing people  before  who  had  stared  a  little 
harder  than  the  others,  who  had  made  her 
feel  a  little  unsure,  a  little  uncomfortable. 
Sometimes  she  had  wondered  about  them 
vaguely  but  somehow  this  was  different. 
He  was  a  very  ugly  man.  His  face  was 
lined  and  sagging  and  his  shabby  clothes 
seemed  to  flap  about  his  narrow  twisted 
body.  He  stared  at  Althea  hard.  "Come 
on  Toodles,"  said  Althea,  trying  to  pretend 
she  hadn't  noticed  but,  of  course,  she  had. 
The  shabby  man's  ankles  in  their  grey  and 
black  cotton  socks  seemed  to  hold  an  un- 
utterable fascination  for  the  puppy.  Althea 
tugged  at  the  leash  hard,  keeping  her  eyes 
lowered  against  the  eyes  that  she  could 
feel  boring  into  her.  The  man's  arms  hung 
at  his  sides  like  a  dead  man's  arms  and 
his  hands  were  square  with  blunt-tipped 
fingers.  Althea's  eyes  were  riveted  for  a 
moment  upon  those  silent  hanging  hands. 
Just  one  tiny  look,  one  very  small  glance, 
just  to  see.  He  was  looking  at  her  still, 
piercing  her,   transfixing  her. 

The  traffic  light  changed  to  green. 
Althea  dragged  the  resistent  Toodles 
across  the  street.  She  did  not  dare  to  look 
back.  She  did  not  dare.  She  thought  she 
heard  footsteps  behind  her.  She  was  sure 
of  it.  They  were  coming  closer,  closer, 
and  closer.  They  were  so  very  near;  who- 
ever was  behind  her  had  only  to  put  out 
his  hand.  Ah,  they  were  going  by  now. 
A  woman,  somebody's  cook,  carrying  pack- 
ages. Here  was  the  end  of  the  street.  She 
had  better  turn  back.  She  did  have  Toodles. 
He  was  just  a  puppy,  of  course,  but  his 
teeth  were  pretty  sharp.  "Oh  God,"  she 
said.  She  almost  said  it  aloud.  How  funny 


anyone  passing  by  would  think  it  to  hear 
a  little  girl  either  swearing  or  praying 
right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  If 
only  someone  she  knew  would  come  by. 
If  a  familiar  voice  would  say  "Why  are 
you  hurrying  so,  my  dear?"  Her  fear 
would  dissolve  then.  She  would  know  that 
everything  was  all   right. 

She  started  back,  walking  as  quickly  as 
she  could.  She  had  to  look  though.  She 
just  had  to  see  if  the  man  were  still  there 
or  not.  He  was  looking  at  her.  He  was 
coming  towards  her.  His  voice  when  he 
spoke  was  low  with  a  foreign  sort  of 
harshness  in  it.  "You  are  beautiful  like  an 
angel,"  the  man  said,  "don't  be  afraid  of 
me."  She  could  see  his  hand  moving  away 
from  his  side.  "Don't  be  afraid  .  .  ."  he 
said.  She  ran.  The  little  dog  almost  fell 
on  his  chin  trying  to  keep  up  with  her  and 
yelped  angrily. 

When  she  got  home  everything  was 
pretty  much  the  same  as  when  she  had 
left.  Billy  was  putting  a  picture  puzzle 
together  on  the  floor  and  Robin  was  read- 
ing. They  looked  quiet  and  untroubled. 
There  really  was  no  reason,  was  there,  that 
her  heart  should  go  on  pounding  in  this 
ridiculous  fashion. 

The  children's  mother  was  in  her  room 
dressing  for  dinner.  Althea's  knock  on  her 
door  was  timid. 

"Well,   dear?" 

"Mummy,  do  grownups  ever  get  afraid 
— I  mean  really  afraid?" 

"Afraid  of  what,  dear?  Please  stick  your 
stomach  in,  darling.  You  look  so  sloppy 
standing  that  way." 

"Are  you  ...  I  mean  are  you  ever 
afraid  of  anything,  mummy?" 

A  little  impatient    frown    appeared    be- 
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tween  the  woman's  eyes  but  her  voice  was 
flat  and  unhurried,  "What  ever  would  I 
be  afraid  of.  You  do  think  of  the  most 
extraordinary    things !" 

Althea  stood  first  on  one  foot,  then  on 
the  other.  She  stood  there  a  moment 
longer,  kicking  at  a  turned  up  corner  of 
the  rug. 

"Mummy,  I  was  just  thinking.  Couldn't 
I  wear  my  hair  in  braids  the  way  Alice 
Jane  Fisher  does  hers.  Do  you  think  that 
would  be  all  risrht?" 


"But  you  have  such  pretty  hair.  It's 
much  nicer  the  way  it  is." 

The  tears  trembled  in  the  little  girl's 
eyes  and  in  her  voice, 

"But,  mummy   ..." 

"Please,  don't  be  silly,  Althea.  Run 
along  now.  We'll  talk  about  it  in  the 
morning." 

Althea  closed  the  door  behind  her  soft- 
ly as  she  knew  she  must.  It  was  very 
dark  in  the  hall  outside  her  mother's  room. 
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Poem  For  Destruction 

DOROTHY  COUNSELMAN,  '41 

What  gravity  to  hold  upon  the  earth 

The  ones  who  swift  and  silent  in  their  falling 

Now  turn  their  heels  up  from  it? 

What  hand  to  stay  the  fall  of  those 

So  quietly  swinging  out  through  space,  so  soft 

And  wordless  in  their  flight's  denial? 

And  why  have  they  gone  ? 

Is  it  that  no  more 

Their  hands  may  press  against  the  pulse  of  loam 

In   May's  awakening, 

Or  blood  no  longer  answer 

To  the  sky-curve  and  the  land-thrust, 

And  the  whisper  of  grass  wind-lulled  at  evening. 

These  are  forsaken — 

The  certain  daily  trust  in  things  familiar, 

The  joy  in  sudden  leap  of  words  to  meaning, 

The  touch  of  love  as  near  as  a  belief. 

Now  a  command 

And  a  reflex, 

A  creed 

And  a  response. 

Or,  for  the  ones  who  moulded  and  believed, 

The   journey   through    void — 

The  terror  of  void  choking, 

The  body  through  dark  spinning, 

The  end  in  the  dark  nearing — 

To  release,  to  namelessness. 
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The  Price  of  Pacifism 


EMILY  CHENEY,  '40 


AMERICAN  pacificism  has  nothing  to 
do  with  isolation;  it  does  not  stand 
on  any  cry  of  'let  Europe  stew  in  its  own 
juice  while  we  preserve  the  beauties  of 
civilization  at  home'.  Pacificism,  American 
or  not,  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
mass  destruction  of  lives  in  war  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  accomplish  any  good  or  use- 
ful ends.  Followed  to  the  logical  end,  it 
includes  refusal  to  fight  even  in  a  purely 
defensive  war. 

Harold  Nicholson,  M.  P.,  says  (in  the 
November  Sth  New  York  Times  Magazine) 
that  he  "can  see  a  finer  morale  emerging 
from  our  present  detestation  of  war  than 
ever  emerged  from  the  gay  patriotism  of 
1914.  We  know  now  what  is  worth  fight- 
ing for.  We  shall  recover  the  stern  faith 
of  our  forefathers  who  made  us  what  we 
are."  Very  good,  but — even  granting  for 
the  moment  that  the  British  know  what 
they  are  fighting  for,  how  can  each  of 
those  individuals  who  are  fighting  have 
any  conviction  that  a  victory  will  accom- 
plish those  aims?  This  is  not  a  duel  in 
which  the  hero  risks  all  for  honour,  for 
the  hero  in  a  duel  fights  purely  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  if  victorious,  he  will  sal- 
vage his — or  someone  else's — honour.  He 
can  have  that  "stern  faith"  of  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  speaks. 

But  if  the  average  Englishman  today 
shares  this  faith,  it  is  probably  because  he 
has  not  read  the  newspapers  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  They  would  indicate 
some  of  the  incalculable  possible  results  of 


going  into  action  in  a  modern  war.  To 
suggest  only  a  few  possibilities:  decline  of 
the  population,  with  a  continually  falling 
proportion  of  young  to  old;  second,  distor- 
tion of  the  size  of  different  productive  in- 
dustries, with  consequent  mass  unemploy- 
ment of  men  and  factories  when  return  to 
normal  proportions  between  industries  is 
made,  and  also  with  a  very  good  chance 
that  tariff  walls  will  again  be  raised  to 
protect  the  weakened  home  enterprise; 
third,  the  inflammation  of  normal  loyalty 
to  one's  community  and  ideas  into  a  dom- 
inant hatred  of  other  communities  and 
ideas. 

These  are  only  results  suggested  by  ex- 
perience in  1918,  and  inevitably  they  are 
not  all :  the  new  war  will  provide  char- 
acteristic results  of  its  own,  results  that 
cannot  be  forseen  and  evaluated  until  aftei 
the  price  is  paid.  It  is  no  one's  'stern  duty' 
to  offer  to  fight  simply  on  blind  faith  that 
democracy  will  be  saved,  and  at  a  price 
that  is  not  so  great  that  it  nullifies  the 
values  of  democracy.  A  considerably 
stronger  duty  exists,  first,  to  study  the 
politics,  economics  and  psychology  of  war 
in  order  to  forecast  and  avoid  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  last.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  immediate  pressing  job,  since  war  is 
already  in  progress. 

The  second,  longer  range  job  is  that  of 
narrowing  the  scope  of  this  war  and  less- 
ening the  possibility  of  future  wars  by  the 
spread  of  determined  individual  pacificism 
— by   making  'war   illegal'.       This   phrase 
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will  not  sound  ridiculous  if  it  is  remem- 
bered that  an  action  is  made  illegal  when 
a  majority  stand  behind  an  active  prohi- 
bition. (For  instance,  in  a  different  case, 
sale  and  consumption  of  liquor  was  never 
enforcibly  illegal  because  a  majority  did 
not  support  the  prohibition).  Widespread 
pacificism  today  would  in  effect  make  a 
declaration  of  war  illegal,  because  it  would 
be  unenforcible  and  therefore  useless. 

This  pacificism  must  be  permanent,  so 
that  it  is  an  assumed  fact  in  the  dealings 
of  one  government  with  another :  not  an 
ideal  proudly  claimed  by  various  nations 
in  turn;  moreover,  not  a  fluctuating  opin- 
ion which  fades  at  every  threat  to  a  peo- 
ple's security.  It  will  only  be  permanent 
when  each  individual  is  emotionally  and 
intellectually  stable  in  the  conviction 
that  participation  in  modern  war  is  not 
worth  it.  As  with  any  other  faith,  this 
ideal  cannot  be  followed  through  without 
large  sacrifices  by  the  minority  who  first 
act  upon  it.  If  the  indefinable  'others' 
break  down  and  consent  to  war,  the  non- 
fighting  group  will  suffer  loss  of  many 
right  and  privileges — freedom  of  opinion, 
religion,  and   political   organization. 

This  might  have  been  the  result  had  Eng- 
land and  France  refused  to  declare  war 
last  September.  As  Americans,  we  are 
not  exactly  qualified  to  blame  them:  we 
cannot  visualize  how  present  and  drastic 
this  possibility  may  have  seemed.  We  are 
qualified  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
try  to  convince  individuals  abroad  that 
war  is  a  greater  evil  than  any  of  these  pos- 
sibilities. 

In  order  to  make  pacificism  an  assumed 
fact  in  international  relations,  it  must 
secondly   make   itself   articulate,   and   this 


must  be  done  now,  when  war  is  in  prog- 
ress, since  this  is  the  only  time  when  paci- 
fists can  force  serious  consideration  ot 
their  ideas.  We  cannot  go  on  interminably 
waiting  for  the  hypothetical  day  when 
everyone  will  suddenly  agree  at  once.  The 
start  must  be  made  by  a  minority,  who 
will  force  an  awareness  that  a  declaration 
ot  war  is  becoming  increasingly  unen- 
forcible. There  were  a  few  conscientious 
objectors  in  the  last  war;  there  should  be 
more  now.  And,  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  first  minority 
pacifist  groups  will  be  great — and  I  am  not 
referring  to  concentration  camps. 

Where  does  all  this  leave  America,  1939? 
First  of  all,  it  is  a  commonplace  that  we 
should  not  enter  the  present  war.  But  as 
usually  expressed,  this  commonplace  is 
dangerously  linked  with  and  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  'to  our  better  in- 
terests' to  engage  in  war.  A  disquieting 
refutation  of  this  assumption  may  be  found 
in  Our  Maginot  Line,  Livingstone  Hart- 
ley's exposition  of  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
as  physically  insulated  from  actual  aggres- 
sion as  we  like  to  think.  Therefore,  simple 
faith  that  pursuit  of  our  material  interests 
will  keep  us  out  of  war  is  unfounded — un- 
founded, unless  we  evaluate  our  interests 
on  the  broad  conviction  that  war.  in  itself, 
is  a  greater  blow  to  our  civiliization  than 
loss  of  trade  or  even  of  domestic  freedom. 

Secondly,  our  policy  toward  belligerents 
should  be  focussed  upon  attempts  to  re- 
strict the  length  and  scope  of  the  war. 
Some  are  convinced  that  putting  our  ma- 
terial resources  behind  England  and  France 
will  have  this  effect.  Not  having  any  such 
conviction,     I     am     inclined  to  think  that 
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disarmament  at  home  and  refusal  to  sup- 
ply either  team  is  probably  a  surer  method, 
again  not  because  we  wish  to  insulate  our- 
selves from  the  effects  of  a  European  brawl 
— which  is  impossible — but  because  these 
effects  must  be  reduced  at  any  cost,  for  our 
own  sake  and  that  of  the  world. 

The  next  few  years  will  be  hard  for  paci- 
fists, hard  for  them  not  to  seem  individual 


and  national  isolationists  and  cowards. 
Pacifism  will  only  survive  if  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  sufficient  emotional  and  reas- 
oned loathing  of  war  to  stand  up  under 
the  loss  of  many  personal  and  national 
values  until  the  eventual  return  of  real 
peace.  Then  finally  their  convictions  will 
become  the  one  possible  basis  for  an  inter- 
national  union. 


Pastoral 

M.  C.  KENT,  '40 


Silent  the  plowed  and  sorrel  land 
Cliff-high  above  jet  waters,  here  no  strand 
Pebbled  and  pounded  by  the  empty  wave, 
The  cliff  to  crumble  and  no  beach  to  save, 
Farmsteads  stretching  toward  the  valley's  throat, 
And  dark  clouds,  massing  and  remote. 

Bursting  like  file-dust  from  the  northern  haze, 
Humming  as  one  upon  twelve  separate  ways, 
Their  sun-snatched  colours  varying  in  flight, 
The  moving  squadron  plunges  toward  night 
Down  the  blue  ridge. 


Anxious  for  wheat,  half-harvested  and  warm 
A  native  eye  measures  the  onward  storm, 
With  clothes-line  down  and  attic  window  barred 
The  first  scuds  whitening  and  driven  hard, 
His  pensive  glance  forgets  the  thunderhead 
To  follow  the  faint  line  the  planes  have  fled, 
Rain-grateful, — and   disquieted. 
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ANN  RUTH  GOLDBERG,  '41 


UP  four  steep  flights,  and  turn  right, 
all  the  way  down  the  hall  to  the  front 
room.  Lift  the  grinning  little  devil's  head 
and  let  it  fall  heavily,  with  a  bang  that 
calls  encores  from  the  high,  shadowed  ceil- 
ings and  the  bare  floor  boards.  Then  the 
door  swings  open,  and  Laszlo — Lotsi,  we 
called  him — stands  grinning,  wiping  black 
grease  from  his  face  and  pulling  you  in 
none  too  gently. 

That  was  the  way  it  used  to  be  ...  I 
hope  someone  decent  has  the  room  now, 
somone  with  sense  and  taste,  I  mean,  who 
could  take  advantage  of  its  conveniences 
the  way  he  did.  There  was  a  big  Chinese 
screen  in  the  far  right  corner,  hiding  the 
washstand  and  a  rickety  kitchen  table 
piled  with  dishes  and  opened  cans  and 
bags.  A  faded  tapestry  covered  one  wall, 
— faded,  but  probably  priceless.  I  was 
with  Lotsi  when  he  bought  it;  I  didn't  even 
see  it,  until  he  pulled  it  from  behind  a 
cupboard  in  the  junk  shop.  But  he  had 
a  trick  for  finding  the  unbelievable  best 
of  everything,  and  acquiring  it  for  a  smile 
and  a  song.  The  smile  was  always  there, 
and  the  song  usually  accompanied  it  .  .  . 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  He  wasn't  a 
smirking  idiot:  only  a  swell  person  with 
a  lot  to  be  glad  about,  he  thought.  So  he 
was  glad,  as  was  everyone  he  even  spoke 
to. 

Lotsi  was  coming  along  very  well.  His 
studio  was  becoming  the  place  where  every 
singer,  musician,  or  actor  went,  at  least 
once,  on  each  trip  to  Vienna.  His  records 


were  famous  all  over  Europe,  they  tell 
me.  After  all,  these  people  travelled,  and 
they  carried  with  them  praise  and  infor- 
mation as  well  as  the  records  they  had 
made  with  Lotsi.  The  walls  of  that  shaky 
old  building  had  resounded  to  every  beau- 
tiful note — and  some  not  so  beautiful — 
that  was  packed  into  flat  black  discs  with 
gold  fleurs-de-lys  in  their  red  centers. 
What  a  treasury  of  music  those  walls  must 
have,  if  they  still  keep  it !  The  richness 
of  a  thousand  gifted  voices,  the  Swede, 
the  Negress,  the  Italian,  the  Irish;  the  per- 
fection of  a  thousand  masterful  hands  on 
violin  and  piano  and  'cello;  and  the  words 
of  countless  poets  and  writers. 

Only  Lotsi  lived  at  the  studio,  but  there 
were  usually  three  of  us  there.  I  used  to 
sit  at  the  front  window  with  a  pad  on  my 
knee,  scribbling.  There  was  a  lot  to  see 
from  the  window,  but  I  could  see  more 
from  the  tail  of  my  eye.  Two  heads  lis- 
tening intently  to  a  record,  or  facing  each 
other.  Dark  and  fair, — Susi  and  Lotsi  .  .  . 
silly  Viennese  names. 

"I  wish  people  would  call  me  'Elisa- 
beth' or  something  sober  like  that,"  she 
said  once,  unexpectedly. 

"Why,   Susichen?"    asked  Lotsi. 

"  'Susi'  is  a  stupid  name.  It  makes  me 
sound  so  giddy  and  senseless, — to  every- 
one who  isn't  Viennese,  at  least"  .  .  •  She 
paused.  "And  I'm  beginning  to  discover 
how  many  people  there  are  who  aren't 
Viennese."  We  both  laughed  loudly,  to 
Susi's    indignation.     But    that   was    Susi, — 
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lighthearted,  warm,  and — yes,  giddy.  Sud- 
denly, as  now,  she  would  pull  herself  up 
short  and  question  the  levity.  But  only 
for  a  little  while.  A  little  stirring,  and 
the  bubbles  would  come  to  the  surface 
again. 

Lotsi  used  to  have  great  fun  with  all  of 
us.  Frequently,  when  there  was  a  crowd, 
he  would  connect  microphones  around  the 
room.  The  results  were  usually  hilarious 
and  astonishing.  A  great  deal  can  emerge 
from  a  quiet  hum  of  conversation  when 
each  voice  becomes  distinct  and  loud  on  a 
record. 

When  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  peace- 
ful penetrators  took  place,  Lotsi  was  in 
Salzburg,  visiting  his  parents.  He  had  left 
a  week  before,  to  return  in  a  fortnight.  I 
was  staying  at  the  studio,  meanwhile,  wait- 
ing for  my  next  check.  Susi  rushed  in 
one  morning,  at  seven-thirty,  before  I 
was  out  of  bed. 

"You've  got  to  help  me,  Paul,  you've  got 
to!"  I  wrapped  the  blanket  around  my 
middle  and  sat  up,  surprised. 

"Sure,  Susi — but  what's  it  all  a — "  But 
then  I  remembered.  Susi  was  Jewish, 
through  and  through,  on  both  sides.  "Susi 
—they— did  they—?"  I  couldn't  talk 
clearly.     I  didn't  know  what  to  expect. 

"Paul — Paul,  listen.  I  must  never  see 
him  again.  Do  you  understand?  Tell 
him  I  went  away!  He  mustn't  be  seen 
with  me — Tell  him  I  died — tell  him  I  went 
away— tell  him  I  got  married!  Here  are 
all  his  letters,  his  records,  his — every- 
thing." She  dropped  a  big  box  on  the 
bed.  "Don't  let  him  come  to  me,  Paul. 
He  cant'  be  seen  near  our  house  again." 

"But  Susi — "  I  pulled  her  down  beside 
me.     "Susi,  you're  talking  nonsense.  We'll 


take  you  away  with  us,  away  to  my  home 
in  America.  Come  now,  don't  be  a  silly 
little  madchen !"  I  must  have  sounded 
maddeningly  stupid  to  her.  She  shook  her 
head  angrily,  close  to  crying. 

"Paul — you  know  as  well  as  I  what  hap- 
pens to  people  who  associate  with — with 
Jews.  He  has  a  wonderful  life  ahead  of 
him — how  could  I  be  the  one  to  spoil  it? 
You  must  keep  him  away  from  me,  Paul. 
I'll  weaken  if  I  see  him !  And  it's  dan- 
gerous for  him." 

"Susi,  where's  your  head?  We  can  get 
you  out  of  the  country  like  that !" — snap- 
ping my  fingers — "and  no  one  will  be  hurt 
or   endangered." 

"Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,  dear 
Paul.  It  is  a  terrible  chance  he  would 
take,  and  you  too.  I  am  not  allowed  out 
legally.  Father  has  been  too  active  against 
them." 

"But  Susi — it  will  hurt  him  far  more 
this  way.  You  must  realize  that!"  She 
looked  at  me,  and  there  was  a  sudden 
blankness  in  her  face  as  she  spoke  again.  I 
understood  why,  later. 

"I  can't  leave  my  father,  Paul.  You 
must  know  that.  And  Karl — he's  only 
eighteen.  They  don't  know  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves.     Do  as  I  say,  Paul." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  her.  If 
Lotsi  were  to  find  out,  he  would  probably 
kill  me,  and  nearly  kill  Susi.  I  lit  a  cigar- 
ette, but  that  didn't  seem  to  speed  up  my 
thinking  processes  at  all. 

"Isn't  there  any  message,  Susi,  anything 
you  want  me  to  tell  Lotsi?" 

"No,  nothing.  Tell  him  anything  you 
like,  except  the  truth.  Oh,  yes — and  tell 
him  I  love  him  .   .   .  No  .   .  .  That's  stupid. 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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A  Short  Time  Accom- 
panying A  Switchboard 

ANNA  KEARNEY 

X  F  you  have  ever  been  in  the  company 
-1-  of  a  switchboard,  these  are  some  of 
the  things  you  might  expect.  As  for  my- 
self, I  can't  say  what  is  the  general  at- 
mosphere for  morning,  but  I  can  imagine 
that  every  space  on  the  switchboard  that  is 
available  is  taken.  I  can  hear  the  bell  srirl 
say  very  politely,  "Pardon  me,  please!" 
And  that  doesn't  mean  one  thing  for  I  be- 
lieve when  she  mentions  the  word  "par- 
don", the  student  gets  a  firmer  grip  on  the 
seat  in  which  she  is  sitting. 

Well,  by  this  time  the  mail  has  come 
and  it  is  of  little  use  to  try  and  sort  it 
for  voices  can  be  heard  from  every  corner 
of  the  corridor. 

"Is  there  any  mail  for  me?" 

"Let  me  get  there !" 

"Ah,  B.  B.!     Is  there  anything  for  me?" 

"Yes,  here  is  a  letter  from  Life  magazine 
and  one  from  the  College  News." 

"Ah!  dear  me,  I  was  expecting  a  letter 
from  Jack  Proverash.  Yes!  Do  you  re- 
member the  fellow  we  met  at  the  Prince- 
ton University  football  game?  Yes,  he  is 
the  one." 

Right  in  the  wastebasket  goes  the  ad- 
vertisement and  off  to  class  they  go,  disap- 
pointed with  the  morning's  procedure. 

They  will  be  more  composed  by  after- 
noon. 


The  Problem 

FRANCES  LYND,  '43 

Life  is  a  question  mark, 

glossy  and  big. 

You  can  climb  up, 

Or  slide  down, 

But  you  can  never  climb  far  enough  to 
see  it  all. 

If  you  did, 

it  would  still  be  a  question  mark. 

Great  men  have  thought  and  thought, 

and  climbed  and  climbed, 

And  when  they  finished,  they  knew  a  lot. 

Most  of  us  climb  a  while, 

then  shut  our  eyes, 

and  slide  down; 

And  we  don't  know  anything,  the  great 

men  say. 
But  we  know  this : 
Life  is  a  question  mark, 
And  men  who  know  too  much  are  fools. 
And,  anyway, 
we  had  a  good  time, 
with  our  eyes  shut, 
sliding  down. 
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Introducing  Campus  Mail  •  • 

ELIZABETH  CROZIER,  '41 
BESS  LOMAX,  '41 

HP  HESE  letters  were  collected  as  vol- 
"*■  untary  anonymous  contributions,  and 
have  been,  without  exception,  received  by 
students  on  the  campus  this  year.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity,  editing  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  but  only  in  cutting  out  personal 
allusions  and  irrelevant  detail.  Otherwise, 
they  stand  exactly  as  written. 

As  to  the  grouping,  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent that  the  relation  of  the  writer  to 
the  recipient  had  more  effect  on  the  letter 
itself  than  did  the  subject  matter  per  se. 
Therefore  we  present  these  letters  in 
the  following  groups:  Family  to  daughter, 
girl  to  girl,  and  boy  to  girl. 


Refugee  Boy  To  Girl 

Dear   Miss. . . . 

I  hope  you  will  remember  me — I  am  the 
boy  from  Vienna  whom  you  met  on  the 
Vulcania. 

I  am  working  since  last  week  as  a  sales- 
man for  nine  dollars  a  week,  six-fifty  I 
have  to  pay  for  board  and  lodging  and  you 
will  understand  that  I  am  keen  to  find  a 
possibility  of  making  a  few  dollars  besides. 

McGehee  has  a  population  of  about  3500, 
fifty  percent  of  it  is  colored  and  the  tem- 
perature is  a  subtropical  one. 

I  hope  to  find  next  year  a  job  somewhere 
else  and  you  can  realize  how  I  suffer  as 
I  do  not  find  somebody  who  would   sign 


an  affidavit  for  my  brother  or  my  dear 
mother.  At  the  moment,  that  for  my  bro- 
ther would  be  pressing  urgent  because  the 
poor  fellow  who  hoped  to  go  to  Columbia 
(South  America)  had  already  sold  all  his 
furniture  and  property  when  five  hours 
before  the  train  was  supposed  to  leave  a 
telegram  arrived  saying  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Columbia  has  changed  its  mind 
and  would  not  allow  the  landing  of  the 
passengers.  Now  my  poor  brother  and  his 
wife  are  staying  still  in  Vienna  without  a 
bed  and  missing  everything. 

Perhaps  you  can  help  me  to  find  a  help 
for  my  brother  because  father  and  my  sec- 
ond brother  are  still  in  Dachau's  concen- 
tration camp,  from  my  dear  poor  mother 
I  did  not  hear  since  I  am  in  America,  not 
even  a  word  and  you  will  certainly  for- 
give me,  that  I  am  foolish  to  bother  you, 
a  quite  strange  person,  with  my  private 
affairs.  But  I  am  quite  alone  here  in  Am- 
erica and  although  I  have  spoken  with  you 
but  a  few  words,  I  feel  that  you  have  an 
understanding  for  my  situation. 

Perhaps  I  can  return  one  day  the  assis- 
tance for  which  I  ask  you  today.  Life  is 
at  stake  and  formalities  become  nothing 
when  the  question  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  has 
to  be  solved. 

My  brother  is  29  years  old  having  atten- 
ded a  technical  High  School,  expert  of 
motor  cars  and  all  appliances.  2  years 
practice  as  butler  and  composer  of  all  kinds 
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of  drinks,  good  appearance,  tall  and  per- 
fectly healthy.  Speaks  English  pretty 
well,  would  accept  any  kind  of  work. 

It  is  one  o'clock  p.  m.  and  I  am  more 
than  nervous  and  upset.  Please  forgive 
me,  and  if  you  could  help  me,  you  would 
make  me  indebted  to  you  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  I  give  you  at  any  rate  the  details 
of  my  brother;  I  believe  in  miracles;  per- 
haps you  create  one  for  me. 


Boy  To  Girl 

Dearest. . . . 

Now  you  are  twenty-one,  it's  time  to  put 
away  childish  things  and  assume  your 
status  as  a  woman  in  the  world.  I  write 
out  of  my  heart,  and  you  reply  so  unwill- 
ingly, so  distantly,  as  if  I  were  a  casual 
acquaintance.  I  guess  you  are  essentially 
right  to  be  saner  and  calmer.  If  only  you 
could  realize  how  I  feel.  You  don't  under- 
stand, do  you,  it's  silly  and  foolish  and 
funny.  Nothing  responsive  stirs  deep 
inside,  nothing  happens,  you  don't  feel 
anything.  Yes,  read  your  Proust — but 
don't  waste  time  with  Lawrence  because  it 
will  be  years  before  you  can  even  vaguely 
understand  him.  To  you  it  must  seem  the 
peculiar  introspection  of  a  morbid  tuber- 
cular, instead  of  the  stuff  of  life  and  the 
soul. 

I  guess  I'm  wrong,  and  I'm  sorry  to  have 
bothered  you  with  my  mutterings.  Women 
just  can't  feel,  that's  all.  Where  are  your 
poets  and  artists  and  musicians — Sappho, 
Clara  Schumann,  Myra  Hess — no  more. 
Would  you  have  ever  sent  me  a  line  of 
Keats,  or  Shelley  or  Heine — just  because 


you  felt  something  click  as  you  read  it? 
And  maybe  you  are  the  wiser  for  it.  I'm 
sorry,  God,  you'll  never  know  how  sorry. 

The  sonnet  was  from  Irwin  Edman,  ass- 
ociate philosophy  professor  at  Columbia. 
May  I  recommend  for  your  reading  list 
his  Contemporary  and  His  Soul  (1931)  and 
Four  Ways  of  Philosophy  (1937),  partic- 
ularly  the   latter. 

Pardon  above  recommendations — evi- 
dently you  do  not  approve  of  my  unasked 
for  advice  and  suggestion,  seeing  that  you 
have  never  commented  on  the  fifty  or 
more  books  that  I  have  sponsored  from 
time  to  time.  After  all,  a  man  should  keep 
his   place. 

But  life  is  short  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  total  unimportance  of 
Prokosch.  Why  do  you  do  it?  I  spend 
time  and  effort  recommending  decent  and 
substantial  works  (in  spite  of  my  pecul- 
iarities I  am  not  entirely  insane)  and  you 
pick  that  up. 

Now  I  suppose  I  must  wait  a  month  for 
another  letter — maybe  two  months  since  I 
have  been  unkind  this  time.  If  only  I 
could  be  casual  about  it,  you  would  go 
ahead  and  write  every  week.  God  what 
fools  we  mortals  be  that  we  must  erect 
barriers  to  human  comradeship — although 
there  is  no  other  meaning  or  significance 
in  life  except  friendship,  human  bondage 
to  each  other. 

But  do  please  write  oftener,  even  if  you 
must  be  hard  and  callous  and  unresponsive 
and  decorous  about  it  all.  I  can  still  re- 
member a  very  warm  and  living  girl  who 
waved  that  morning  a  sincere  and  honest 
goodbye. 

McGehee,  Arkansas 
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College  Boy  To  Girl 

Dear  Handibuilt, 

Yours  of  yesterday  rec'd  today.  Your 
Tiger  town  terror  was  in  all  probability 
an  alumnus  of  Hotchkiss  which  is  more 
than  you'll  ever  be,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions he  has  a  perfect  right  to  return  to 
his  alma  mammy.     Take  it  easy,  widow. 

Golly,  I  didn't  know  you  keered,  I  swear 
I  didn't.  All  those  judies  at  Smith,  Holy- 
oke,  Mt.  St.  V.  and  New  Rochelle  don't 
mean  a  thing,  -  not  much.  Listen  here ; 
Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and  let  me  tell 
you  I  intend  to  lead  a  spicy  life!!  What 
in  hell  is  Bryn  Mawr  near  besides  the 
sticks  of  Princeton,  which  amounts  to  the 
same   thing. 

So  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  sick  -  may 
the  Lord  take  care  of  you  -  with  a  sledge- 
hammer. You  leave  yourself  open  for  a 
beautiful  crack  which  I  would  utter  ver- 
bally to  you,  but  I'll  be  damned  ifen  I'll 
put  it  in  ritin'.  First  thing  I'd  know  I'd 
have  libel  and  slander  suits  on  my  hands 
beside     my  old  wool  ones. 

Hell,  it's  too  late  to  be  writing  you  or 
any  other  nitwit,  an'  besides  I  got  to  get 
my  beauty  sleep  which  I  lost  last  nite  on 
account  of  I  didn't  go  to  bed  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  to  get  on  the  bull  for  a  bug 
hour  test  this  a.  m.,  and  boy  did  I  slaughter 
it.  The  only  bug  I  know  is  the  goose  egg 
that  the  prof  scribbles  on  each  and  every 
paper  I  turn  in.  So  good  night  you  furry 
feathered  foundling  and  I  hope  writing 
you  at  this  hour  of  the  night  won't  give 
me  a  nightmare.  More  scratching  in  the 
corn. 

Purple  Cow 


High  School  Girl  To  College  Friend 

Dear. . . . 

Blue  thready  smoke  from  countless  in- 
distinguishable cigarettes  twines  along  the 
ceiling  ...  a  hum  of  voices  provides  the 
obligato  for  a  saxophone  shrieking  through 
a  loudspeaker,  Sohelpme,  Heartandsoul, 
yehman !  c'mon,  let's  dance  .  .  .  New  York. 
Rain,  of  course,  outside,  and  the  taxis 
splash  through  the  gutters  and  the  heavy 
dank  smell  of  wet  overcoats  fills  the  room 
— anyone  got  a  comb?-  and  do  you  tee- 
total?- here's  one,  half  rum  and  half  coca- 
cola,  what  do  you  call  them,  gosh,  I'm  so 
ignorant  about  these  things — Harvard  of 
course  won,  and  Syracuse — god,  I  got 
soaked;  a  good  game  though. 

Plato,  books  One,  Five,  Six  and  Ten. 
Discuss  Plato's  views  on  a)  women  b)  ar- 
tists, Compare  with  Keats,  with  Words- 
worth, with  Shelley,  Greek  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page — gosh,  is  that  all  you 
did,  I  went  up  to  the  picture,  that  isn't 
enough-  eighteen  powers  of  Congress,  I) 
Lay  and  collect  taxes,  Post  offices  and  post 
roads,  when  does  this  period  end,  I've  got 
to  see  somebody  about  the  money  for  the 
Library,  Attention !  Students !  Your  stu- 
dent Council  is  Embezzling  your  Parent's 
Money!  Who  tore  that  poster  down?- 
Hamlet;  If  you  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy 
heart  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile;  Os- 
car Wilde,  Beethoven,  my  god,  the  Fifth 
Form's  reading  Look  Homeward  Angel  in- 
stead of   Henry   Esmond. 

Love?  Permit  me  to  indulge  in  design- 
edly hollow  laughter.  O  the  bitter  mock- 
ery of  it  all !  O  the  rain  and  the  Barnard 
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game  (19-12)  and  Jack  a  hero  and  an  his- 
torical seminar.  And  Marjorie-  why  Mar- 
jorie?  O  it  just  slipped  out.  Let's  change 
it  to  Winnie-the-Pooh,  and  include  Tschai- 
kowsky's  Romeo  and  Juliet  Overture  (O 
my  love  I  waited  for  you :  I  know  I  have 
been  happiest  at  your  side ;  Dorothy  Par- 
ker) And  what  are  you  leading  up  to? 
And  why?  ■  .  .  So  I  say:  (mal  a  propos, 
consider  my  laugh  increasingly  hollow.  I 
just  got  a  phone  call)  But  I  say:  New 
York  is  so  far  from  Bryn  Mawr,  and  I  say : 
it  rains:  and  then  I  say  hopefully:  But 
Christmas  is  coming. 


Father  To  Daughter 

L.  A.  M. 

You  can  let  me  know  as  to  your  pay 
day — also  travel  exp.  last  trip.  We  hope 
to  get  away  in  good  season  Monday  Nov.  6. 

G.  P.  M. 


College  Boy  to  Girl 

Dear  J 

It's  all  right  child,  I  still  love  you,  only 
I've  been  so  damn  busy  these  last  few  days 
I  haven't  had  a  minute  to  spare,  much  less 
the  hour  or  so  I  will  spend  composing  this. 
You  know,  from  what  you  said  in  your 
last,  I  don't  think  you  ever  believed  I  had 
a  serious  thought  before.  Well,  maybe  I 
haven't  said  anything  worth  hearing;  I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  saying  witty  and  clever 
things  and  taking  back-handed  cuts  at  you 
for  a  laugh,  but  just  think,  underneath   it 


all  was  a  Brain,  although  of  course  what  I 
said  wasn't  so  new  or  original.  Maybe 
you  are  better  off  where  you  are  than  you 
would  be  if  you  went  to  some  college 
where  you  had  to  think  about  contemporary 
affairs.  This  way  while  you  know  the 
world  is  going  to  hell  and  will  come  smash- 
ing down  around  your  ears  in  a  year  or  so, 
you  can  stall  off  the  inevitable  realization 
and  acceptance  of  the  fact  there  on  your 
safe  little  campus. 

Here  you  can't  get  away  from  it — every- 
body talks  about  it,  we  have  speeches  and 
all  that,  but  really  I  don't  think  there  are 
many  people  who  believe  in  the  inevitabil- 
ity of  our  getting  into  the  war.  To  us  the 
war  is  not  quite  real,  even  though  we  read 
about  new  incidents  in  the  papers  every 
morning  before  breakfast.  It  just  isn't 
possible  that  it  should  ever  happen  that 
we,  us,  this  generation,  would  ever  be  in 
a  war.  It's  just  one  of  those  things  that 
doesn't  happen  to  you,  like  dying. 

And  if  it  comes,  I  believe  I  would  go, 
pacifist  that  I  am,  hater  of  war,  believer 
in  peace  and  cooperation  among  men,  even 
though  I  want  so  much  to  live  and  see  my 
children  live  in  a  free  country  out  of  the 
eternal  shadow  of  war,  I  would  go,  the 
spirit  would  get  me — it  is  even  now  stirring 
— and  I  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  urge 
to  get  behind  a  machine-gun  and  knock 
down  those  sons  of  bitches  who  were  try- 
ing to  make  the  world  safe  for  autocracy. 
So  what  the  spring  will  bring  I  don't  know, 
but  I  am  afraid.  I  do  know  this-  that  the 
world  of  our  childhood  has  fallen  in  around 
our  ears  and  left  us  uncertain,  misplaced 
and  lost  in  the  new  world.   .    .    . 
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Boy  To  Girl 

My  dear. . . . 

Back  in  benighted  Bethlehem  things  are 
by  contrast,  dreary.  I  could  never  bring 
myself  to  question  anything  you  did,  said 
or  were  but  -  sometimes  -  I  do  wish  you 
didn't  have  the  unfortunate  faculty  of  mak- 
ing the  day  after  seeing  you  something 
akin  to  a  hangover.  Except  that  you  are 
not  a  bad  habit,  the  analogy  is  sound 
throughout,  even  to  the  cure.  Accordingly 
I   ring  Thursday   in  red. 

Tonight  should  be  devoted  to  writing  a 
report  and  so  it  shall,  but  to  you.  Tonight 
is  one  of  those  splendid  times  when  the 
pen  rides  the  hand  with  ease,  one  with  its 
harassed  and  celebrated  citizen  who  "rush- 
ed out  and  ran  off  in  all  directions.'" 

I  made  the  return  trip  in  an  hour  and  a 
half,  in  case  you  were  kind  enough  to  won- 
der if  all  went  well.  I  like  those  drives 
and  the  ones  going.  Their  purpose  brings 
up  something  you  said,  or  an  idea  you  had, 
which  brings  me  closer  to  that  which  in- 
terests me  most  -  what  you  think.  Your 
line  of  thought,  so  different  from  my  own, 
with  its  confidence  in  the  rational  and 
methods  of  science,  seems  to  carry  with  it 
a  deliberate  suppression  of  what  must  be  a 
fine  mystical  sense.  This  shows,  strange- 
ly, in  those  bright  moments  of  your  en- 
thusiasms. It  is  there,  though  unacknow- 
ledged, in  your  delight  over  the  quibbles 
of  logicians,  the  possibilities  of  scientif- 
ic reasoning  and  the  beauties  of  systematic 
philosophy.  This  is  not  confused  with 
that  "woman's  intuition"  so  dear  to  lady 
novelists  and  comic  strips.  I  wonder 
though   if   this   seeming  conflict   between 


the  side  of  which  I  write  and  reason,  my 
paradox,  is  not  also  your  quandary. 

Not  that  reason,  particularly  your  reason, 
is  untrustworthy.  How  to  approach  my 
point  (oddly  enough  it  is  not  the  obvious 
one)  is  more  difficult  than  I  had  thought. 
Bear  with  this : 

Several  times  you  have  mused  aloud  on 
the  business  of  people  constructing  proto- 
plasm, identical  with  the  original  in  all 
things  except  that  life  was  lacking.  You 
speculated  on  the  wonders  to  come  when 
this  shortcoming  was  eliminated.  Each 
time,  I  maintained  that  no  such  elimination 
could  take  place.  Reasonably,  you  protest- 
ed the  wonders  achieved  by  science  in  the 
past  and  the  infinite  into  which  it  marches. 
There,  precisely,  you  hit  the  weak- 
ness of  scientific  reasoning.  Possessed  of 
many  perfections,  it  is  not   infinite. 

Scientific  reasoning  deals  with  matter 
and  with  fact,  with  the  purely  physical. 
The  fault  lies,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
poor  stuff  that  alone  comes  to  its  mill.  It 
is  incapable  of  the  metaphysical.  It  can 
grind  its  own  material  no  further  than  this. 
What  is  matter?  Atoms  yes,  but  what  have 
we  in  that?  What  are  they  and  how  and 
why  do  they  differ  from  each  other?  How 
can  they  be  reduced  so  that  their  compon- 
ents, rearranged,  may  form  atoms  of  an- 
other substance?  Steel  atoms,  if  you 
pleased,  reconstituted,  retaining  the  acci- 
dents of  steel,  but  actually  in  substance, 
Edam  cheese?  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this;  these  same  ideas  are  discussed  each 
afternoon  by  Dr.  Einstein,  Abbe  Le  Maitre 
and  the  other  boys  in  Five  Hall.  We  have 
our     miracle     of     the     transubstantiation 
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which  science  has  not  and  cannot,  dupli- 
cate.    When,    like    those    above,    Milliken 
and  Jean  concede  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
physical  science. 

A  long  paragraph  and  a  wandering  one 
and  there  yet  remains  a  looseend,  your 
protoplasm  and  its  missing  constituent. 
How  can  life  be  considered  a  mere  phys- 
ical phenomenon?  It  conforms  to  no  phys- 
ical laws,  it  is  not  matter,  it  is  not  energy. 
Once  I  could  argue  this  with  assurance, 
but  now  I  must  confess  that  while  I  have 
here  worked  up  to  the  problem  of  life 
from  science,  my  own  conclusions  have 
been  reached  by  coming  down  to  it  from 
theology  and  faith. 

I  have  not  tried  to  prove  anything.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  indicate  a  general 
proposition;  That  in  all  cases  you  establish 
the  limits  of  your  subject  with  particular 
relation  to  the  larger  scheme  of  things. 
You  are  designed  to  make  such  matters 
your  servant,  not  your  master.  You  come 
closer  to  the  angels  when  your  question  is 
not  "How?"  but  "Why?"  There  is  thus,  in 
reality,  no  quandary. 

Reading  over,  I  think  I  am  guilty,  not 
only  of  treating  you  to  a  poor  example 
of  stream-of-consciousness  style  and  poor 
writing,  but  of  attempting  to  advise  you, 
an  outrageous  bit  of  arrogance.  Blame  it 
oh  introspection  and  that  above  mentioned 
hangover.  Then,  too,  try  to  understand 
that  I  have,  in  a  clumsy  way,  tried  to  do 
for  you  as  you,  each  time  I  see  you,  do 
for  me  when  you  drop  some  word  which 
opens  rich  new  vistas  of  the  wonder  of 
it  all. 

I  told  you  once,  in  a  moment  of  indis- 


cretion which  crumbled  a  not  so  iron  re- 
serve, that  each  time  I  saw  you,  I  found 
discovery  and  confident  anticipation  of 
something  I  liked  and  of  the  joy  of  each 
the  next.     This  is  part  of  the  above. 

But — what  I  fear  is,  that  you,  reading 
these  and  other  paragraphs  will  place  un- 
due emphasis  upon  them  and  attribute 
them  to  motives  still  unformed.  Rest  easy 
there.  Things  are  too  pleasant  as  they  are. 
The  dismaying  feature  is  that  you  would 
know  before  me. 

I  want  to  see  you,  since  sometimes,  if  I 
find  you  and  am  for  an  instant  close  to 
you,  you  have  the  power  to  make  me 
soar  above  the  limits  on  that  mystic  sense 
I  prize,  flights  made  more  pleasant  since 
I  know  from  look  or  word  that  you  are 
with  me,  seeing,  with  the  clarity  those 
swift  seconds  bring.  A  far  different  mat- 
ter than  the  conclusion  someone  else 
would  reach,  should  I  attempt  to  describe 
how  I  thought  of  you. 

Forget  this,  next  Thursday.  It  is  an 
extra  page  with  no  fixed  place  in  the  story. 
It  is  written  because — tonight  I  wanted 
to  write.     Also,  I  like  to  read,  please. 

Yours, 


Mother  To  Daughter 

.  .  .  and  now,  having  emptied  my  heart 
on  your  not  too  reluctant  lap,  let  me  for 
once    in    these    later    years    say,    I    love 

you, Write  soon  to  Dad,  and  march 

in  step  with  me  -  one,  two,  one  two. 
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THE  RECORD 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

Don't  tell  him  that,  Paul,  he  won't  believe 
you  then,  if  you  say  I'm  married."  Her 
face  was  more  strained,  and  somehow,  the 
lines  of  her  jaw  and  cheeks  were  whitely 
visible.  "I  love  him,  Paul.  I'll  tell  you. 
Then,  maybe — some  day  you  can  tell  him." 

I  didn't  know  what  one  should  say  to  a 
thing  like  that,  so  I  kept  quiet, — which 
was  probably  best.  With  one  quick  move- 
ment, she  was  off  the  bed  and  out  the  door, 
before  I  could  say  more  than  her  name. 

Lotsi  was  back  that  same  afternoon.  He 
ran  up  the  steps,  breathless,  hatless. 

"Where's   Susi?     Is   she  here?" 

"No  ..."  He  pushed  the  hair  from 
his  forehead  and  stood  trying  to  regain 
his  breath. 

"I  went  to  her  house  first,  but  no  one 
answered  the  bell.  I  was  sure  I  saw  a 
curtain  moving.  God,  it  was  awful !  •  .  . 
But  she's  all  right,  isn't  she?"  He  looked 
at  me,  seeking     reassurance. 

"Yes,  sure,  she's  all  right,"  I  replied,  not 
meeting  his  eyes. 

"Then  you  know  where  she  is?" 

"I-uh — that  is  .  .  ."  Hell,  I've  always 
been  a  rotten  liar!  I  rubbed  my  chin, 
picked  a  thread  off  my  coat,  dropped  it 
on  the  couch,  brushed  it  off  there,  lit  a 
cigarette,  to  gain  time. 

Lotsi  watched  me,  his  face  pale,  his 
hands  moving  restlessly.  Then  I  decided 
the  harshest  stroke  was  the  best.  "She — 
got  married  yesterday."  Lotsi  stepped 
backward  as  though  I  had  struck  him.  Then 
he   smiled   quietly. 


"I  don't  believe  it."  Well,  I  had  ex- 
pected that. 

"Oh,  it's  true,  my  dear  friend,  it's  quite 
true."  Now  that  I  was  in  it,  I  would  keep 
it  going  strong.  "She  told  me — the  day 
before  yesterday."  His  face  grew  hard 
with  unbelief,  and  he  turned  away  from 
me. 

"Then  she's  living  all  alone  with  her — 
her  husband,  in  that  big  house?"  he  asked 
softly. 

"Alone?" 

"Alone  ...  Or  didn't  you  know  that 
they  shot  her  father  and  her  brother  two 
days  ago?  I  learned  that  this  morning." 
I  must  have  gasped.  I  was  knocked  over 
by  the  whole  thing— the  ghastly  news,  and 
Susi's  pathetic  courage.  I  had  no  idea 
then,  how  many  more  like  her  I  would  see 
before  the  year  was  out.  But  I  couldn't  go 
back  on  my  word  now — or  could  I  ?  I  was 
in  a  funny  spot.  It  seems  clear  to  you, 
now,  I  suppose,  but  it  wasn't  so  simple 
then.  The  issue  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  I  had  given  Susi  my  word,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  I  was  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  Of  course,  she  had  lied  to 
me,  so  I  might  be  justified  in  cheating. 
But  I  wasn't  sure  .   .   . 

"Did  she  come  here  to  tell  you  about 
her  marriage?"  asked  Lotsi  suddenly. 

"Yes  ..."  I  waited,  but  he  said  nothing 
more,  just  stood  shuffling  through  the  let- 
ters Susi  had  left  on  the  little  table.  I 
cleared  my  throat.  "Lotsi — I  have  to  see 
if  that  check  came  yet — American  Ex- 
press— "I  rushed  out,  not  even  looking  at 
him,  and  passed  down  the  four  flights  as 
though  seven  devils  were  at  my  heels.  No, 
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not  running  away — but  when  I  solve  a  prob- 
lem, I  have  to  be  alone.  I  walked  slowly 
down  the  Ring,  for  hours,  back  and  forth. 
I  thought  about  my  quandary,  and  about 
a  lot  of  other  things,  like  what  had  caused 
it,  and  what  was  going  to  happen  to  all 
the  laughing,  singing  people  I  had  met 
here.  Then  back  to  the  bone,  to  gnaw  it. 
But  no  decision  would  come.  Finally,  I 
stopped  in  at  a  coffee  shop  and  ordered 
pastries  and  coffee.  I  sat  at  the  big  glass 
tvindow,  staring  at  the  passers-by,  who 
looked  as  depressed  as  I  felt.  I  shouldn't 
have  come  here,  I  thought,  suddenly  weary. 
We  three  have  come  here  too  often.  I  look- 
ed at  the  heap  of  whipped  cream  set  be- 
fore me,  with  a  vague  nausea,  and  felt  for 
a  cigarette,  kicking  myself  for  being  so 
good-for-nothing  and  useless. 

I  bent  my  head  to  light  the  cigarette,  be- 
cause the  door  opened  and  a  draught  swept 
in,  making  the  flame  flicker  in  my  hand. 
As  I  puffed,  my  eyes  travelled  up  a  pair 
of  trousered  legs  to  a  familiar  face, — and 
from  that  face  to  another.  It  was  Lotsi, 
with  Susi,  both  smiling.  I  shoved  my  chair 
back  from  the  table  with  a  terrific  clatter. 

"Susi — I  thought — I — what  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

"You  must  be  surprised,  Paul,"  Lotsi's 
face  was  mocking,  but  not  angry,  Thank 
the  Lord.  Susi  sniffled  a  little — appar- 
ently the  remnant  of  a  crying  fit — and  sat 
down,  while  Lotsi  unpacked  one  of  those 
neat  little  portable  record  players.  I've 
never  seen  them  in  America.  They're 
smaller  than  two  hands  put  together,  and 
they  seem  to  unfold.  He  put  on  a  record 
— a  hastily  made  record,   I   noted  and     I 


heard     the     entire     conversation    of    that 
morning  repeated. 

"You  see,  Paul— I  thought  I  would  have 
some  fun  with  you,  and  catch  you  at  a  trick 
while  I  was  away  .   .   .  and  so  I  did !" 

"No,  Lotsi,  it  was  my  fault !"  Susi  ex- 
claimed. I  could  see  a  flicker  of  pain  pass 
over  her  face  as  she  heard  herself  speak  of 
her  father  and  brother.  She  had  certainly 
had  nerve  and  strength  to  come  talk  about 
them,  when  she  knew — and  when  it  had 
been  so  recent.  He  shut  the  little  player 
and  packed  the  record  into  a  flat  box.  Susi 
rose,  and  they  stood,  looking  at  me. 

"Well,"  said  Lotsi  meditatively,  "we 
shall  travel  a  long  distance.  You'd  bet- 
ter live  in  the  studio,  Paul,  the  rent's  paid 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  it's  pleasant 
there.  Sell  the  apparatus  if  you  like. 
We'll  get  something  else,  later  .  .  .  'Wied- 
ersehen,-  or  should  I  say  'Heil  Hitler'?" 
Susi  smiled  silently,  and  nodded,  as  though 
leaving  me  for  an  hour.  They  turned  to 
go. 

"Lotsi-  write  to  me-  General  Delivery, 
New  York!"  I  yelled,  suddenly  coming  to 
life.  They  waved,  and  walked  out  of  the 
restaurent,  hand  in  hand,  straight  and  sure. 

I've  been  in  New  York  a  long  time,  now, 
and  there  has  been  no  letter  yet.  But  I'm 
not  worried,  because  wherever  they  are, 
they're  together,  and  that  means  they're 
all  right.  There  were  many  more  as  brave 
as  they,  as  strong  and  as  much  in  love. 
But  they  were  my  friends,  and  the  first  I 
saw.  Besides,  I  have  all  the  records  here 
beside  me,  in  the  cabinet.  I  can  hear  Lotsi 
sing  whenever  I  want  to — anything  from 
"Wien,  Wien,  Nur  Du  Allein"  to  "Celeste 
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Aida"  .  .  .  And  he  left  the  flat  box  on 
the  table  in  the  restaurant,  so  that  today 
I  know  each  note  of  Susi's  voice,  each  time 
she  felt  the  mask  falling  and  caught  it 
frantically  lest  I  guess  the  truth. 

They  may  be  sentimental.  I  may  be  a 
New  York  reporter  with  a  crazy  penchant 
for  sketching  and  a  smart  lack  of  softness, 


but  I  knew  them  for  three  years,  and  that 
can  put  a  dent  in  anybody,  I  think,-  know- 
ing someone  that  long  and  that  closely. 

I  still  wonder  where  they  are  •  .  .  when 
I  drink  her  favorite  wine,  or  hear  one  of 
those  sloppy  waltzes,,  or  see  two  heads 
dark  and  fair,  ahead  of  me  on  the  street. 
But    I'm   sure   they're   together. 
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Famous  Yachtsman  calls  Camels— The 
best  cigarette  buy" ' THEY  BlTRN  longer,  cooler, 

O  J  AND  THATS   IMPORTANT" 


SAYS'    .JOHX  S.  DICKINSON',  JR. 


Copyright,  1939,  R.  J 
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NATURALLY,  a  cigarette  noted 
for  its  generous  content  of  bet- 
ter tobacco  gives  you  better  ciga- 
rette value,  doesn't  it?  Especially 
when  that  same  brand  smokes  longer, 
slower  —  gives  more  smoking  — than 
the  average  of  all  the  other  15  brands 
compared  in  laboratory  tests!  Yes, 
there  is  such  a  cigarette.  Its  name  is 
Camel.  Full  details  are  told  at  right 
—  the  results  of  recent  searching 
tests  by  impartial  scientists.  These 
tests  confirm  what  many  smokers 
have  long  observed  for  themselves. 


Camels 


For  instance.  "Jack"  Dickerson 
(above,  left) ,  prominent  in  yachting 
cireles  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  says : 
"Yacht  racing  is  one  hobby  of  mine 
and  you  might  call  Camel  cigarettes 
another.  I  turned  to  Camels  because 
they  burn  longer,  smoke  milder. 
They  go  farther— give  extra  smoking 
and  always  have  a  fresh,  appealing 
flavor."  Camels  are  mellow,  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  choice  tobaccos  in 
a  matchless  blend.  Turn  to  Camels, 
the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos, 
for  more  pleasure,  more   smoking. 


TUatever  price  you  pay  per  packj 
il  s  important  to  remember  this  fact  • 
By  burning  25%  slower  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands  tested-slower  than 

any  of  them— CAHTFT  <5  ~- 

"it-m    ^AivikL:,  give  a  smok- 
ing plus  equal  to 

EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK 


Cigarette  were  compared  recently... s!x. 
eon  of  the  largest-sclling  brands... „nder 
the  searching  tests  of  impartial  labora- 
torysc.ent.sts.  Findings  were  announced 
Hb  inflows : 

1  ,C,an'els ,werc  fo»nd  to  contain  more 
J-  tobacco  by  weight  than  the  average  for 
'Ik-  15  other  of  tbe  largest-sellin,  hrands. 

O  Camels  burned  doner  than  any  other 
^  Wand  tested-25%  slower  than  the 
average ,  time  of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands!  By  burning  25%  slower, 
»n  the  average,  Camels  give  smokers  the 
equ.valent   of  5  extra   smokes  per  pack! 

3  In  the  same  tests,  Camels  held  their 
Y  a*  far  /anger  than  the  average  time 
for  all  the  other  brands. 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... 

MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 

PENNY  FOR  PENNY  YOUR 

BEST  CIGARETTE  BUY 
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Wafch  the  change  to  Chesterfield 

says   DONNA  DAE 

CHESTERFIELD'S  JANUARY  GIRL 

starring  with 
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FORECASTING  MORE   SMOKING   PLEASURE   FOR  1940 


Copyright  1940,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


l^hange  to  Chesterfields  and  you'll  get 
what  you  want . . .  real  mildness  and  better  taste. 
You  can't  buy  a  better  cigarette. 
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Editorial 


/^OLLEGE  writing  has  an  important  part  to  play  with  reference  to  the  tangle 
of  today's  world  affairs.  If  it  will  accept  its  responsibilities,  it  can  serve  in 
recording  campus  opinion,  in  helping  to  define  many  a  situation  which  newspaper 
censorship  and  prejudice  have  obscured,  and  in  provoking  passive  thought  to 
constructive  conclusions. 

The  war,  the  Finnish  problem,  the  American  Youth  Congress,  all  require 
the  attention  of  the  undergraduate  writer.  The  necessity  for  long-view  thinking 
has  been  brought  home  to  us  with  full  impact  in  the  Finnish  situation.  We  complain. 
We  say  we  have  no  information  on  the  subject.  We  feel  the  need  of  time  to 
think  the  matter  out.  Now  that  legislative  action  is  spurting  through  house  and 
senate,  we  rush  our  conclusions  in  a  last  effort  to  register  an  influence  and  exert 
pressure  on  what  we  know  to  be  a  vital  decision. 

The  inadequacy  of  newspapers  revealed  itself  during  the  American  Youth 
Congress,  when,  upon  reading  'reliable'  reports,  innocent  members  were  surprised 
to  find  that  they  had  been  disorderly,  hysterical,  or  at  least,  communists.  What 
with  no  neutral  correspondents  admitted  to  Germany,  Poland,  or  the  U.S.S.R.,  we 
are  being  forced  into  speculative  thinking  on  the  European  situation.  And  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  integrity  of  American  journalism  quake  before  propaganda 
and  tabloid  sensationalism.  In  the  face  of  this  sparsity  of  information,  the 
call   to   research   and   deliberation   is   more   insistant   and   more   challenging. 

Writing  is  a  self-informative  process  as  well  as  a  tool  of  persuasion. 
Any  writing,  fictional  or  otherwise,  which  bears  upon  current  affairs,  or  reflects 
personal  opinion,  requires  a  clarification  of  issues.  Sound  reasoning  breeds  con- 
clusions, and  to  take  a  stand,  to  define  a  position,  is  to  begin  to  take  action.  And 
with  the  political  pressure  of  an  election  year,  action  is  being  forced  upon  Americans 
regarding  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  issues. 

We  don't  intend  to  over-emphasize  political  problems  in  the  LANTERN, 
which  is  a  literary  magazine.  But  since  writing  is  a  significant  mirror  of  contemp- 
orary thought,  we  hope  that  the  LANTERN  will  add  to  the  expression  and 
interpretation  of  the  pressing  problems  that  face  us  now. 

J.G. 
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German  Refugee 

BARBARA  SAGE,   '43 


]\  l\  ISS  Frank  let  the  screen  door  shut  care- 
fully,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
looking  anxiously  at  her  loud-pounding  German 
shoes.  After  she  stepped  off,  she  lifted  her  head 
and  walked  rapidly  across  the  lawn  scarred  by 
scratching  chickens.  Her  gaunt  figure  hurried 
down  the  grass-centered  road,  edged  with  dusty 
choke-cherry,  just  as  the  afternoon  light  began 
to  change.  Frank  was  going  for  the  mail. 
Twice  a  day  she  walked  a  mile  to  the  box  on 
the  town  road.  Her  life  was  in  the  mail,  in 
the  letters  from  her  sister  and  brother-in-law 
who  were  still  in  Berlin. 

As  she  returned  over  the  dark  road  her  step 
was  light,  her  face  alive  and  flushed  with 
walking,  her  bobbed  gray  hair  wild  over  the 
huge  black  cavernous  eyes.  She  saw  the  light 
beaming  out  of  the  farm  windows,  the  edge  of 
the  lilac  scraping  at  the  pane,  and  for  a 
moment  stood  to  watch  the  northern  lights 
waving  palely  over  the  mountain  behind.  But 
there  had  been  no  letter,  even  those  torn  open 
by  the  censor  had  stopped  coming.  She 
kept  saying,  mailing  would  naturally  stop  with 
declaration   of  war. 

Frank  had  been  a  teacher  of  classics  in  her 
home,  but  America  had  given  her  only  servants' 
jobs  and  the  nick-name.  Yet  any  work  brought 
her  family  nearer;  every  penny  was  added  to 
the  fund  she  labored  to  increase  for  their  pas- 
sage to  America.  She  was  general  housemaid 
at  present,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  summer 
people,    a   professor's   family. 

Every  day  saw  her  go  through  a  round  of 
washing,  ironing,  cleaning  and  unimportant, 
irritating   jobs   with    the   same    thorough   work, 


the  same  impassive  expression  on  her  fine  face. 
Many  days  she  finished  soon  enough  to  help 
the  cook  by  picking  vegetables.  The  garden 
stretched  beside  the  barn,  and  half  of  it  was 
rotting.  The  heedless  overplanting  invariably 
made  her  heart  ache.  Her  own  thin,  under- 
nourished frame  would  never  recover  from  the 
food  her  family  was  still  living  on.  Sometimes 
she  made  the  cook's  bed  for  her. 

One  morning  cook  was  brought  frightened 
from  the  kitchen  by  a  quiet  desperate  call. 
Frank  was  kneeling  beside  cook's  folding  cot, 
one  hand  pinched  in  the  collapsed  bed's  head,  the 
weight  of  the  mattress  and  bedding  tightening  it. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  she  apolo- 
gized, and,  waiting  with  her  teeth  clenched,  her 
rough  hair  hanging  over  wide  eyes,  she  watched 
cook  frantically  tearing  off  the  mattress.  She 
winced  as  the  bed  settled  farther.  Then  really 
terrified  the  cook  grasped  the  bar  across  the 
head  of  the  bed,  lifted  it,  and  pushed  the  folded 
leg  down. 

Miss  Frank  stood  up,  looked  at  the  back  of 
her  finger,  turned  it,  said  nothing  to  the  deep 
groove  which  all  but  pressed  her  forefinger  in 
two. 

"Thank  you.  I'm  sorry  to  have  been  a 
nuisance.  It's  all  right  now."  And  smiling  she 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked  uncertainly 
toward  her  room. 

Soon  again  the  heavy  tread  began  upstairs  to 
go  endlessly  from  room  to  room.  Cook's  knees 
had  buckled,  and  she  let  the  dishes  lie  in  the 
sink  while  she  sat  heavily  in  a  chair,  sickened 
and   frightened  still. 
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Revery 

MARTHA  KENT,  '41 


Fallow   and   fenced 

These  meadows  toward  the  west, 

Outpost  of  sleep 

In   these  unquiet  days — 

No  crickets  now 

Malign   the  evening   frost. 

The  year  complete 

Stands   in   its  bare  completion 

And  prefers 

Only  the   ripe   for   reaping, 

Will  not  save 

More   than   the   richly-spent. 

Launched    from    the   skyline 

Pigeons  in  their  flight 

Measure   the  sunset   from   us 

That  we  know 

Our  thought  not  prisoned  here, 

Not  bent  to  wings, 

The  field  alive  beyond  us 

And    ourselves 

More  alien  in  this  love  for  it — 

And  yet 

Leaning  against  this  fence-rail 

In  the  dusk, 

My  darkened   heart 

Dreams  time  and  strength  not  lonely- 
Self,   no  bar, 

fern   by  this  stream 
conversant    with    what    star  ■ 
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I  Came  on  Thursday 

ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 


[  KNEW  sooner  or  later  I  would  have  to  tell 
them  why  I  had  come  to  live  with  them. 
People  ten  years  old  don't  go  wandering  around 
living  at  other  peoples'  houses  without  a  reason. 
And  more  than  anything,  I  wanted  to  tell  them, 
they  who  lived  in  the  country  and  knew  so 
little  in  spite  of  being  a  whole  year  older. 

It  happened  down  on  the  rowboat  dock  at 
low  tide.  We  were  cracking  periwinkles  on 
the  boards  with  our  heels  and  dropping  the 
slimy  black  insides  into  a  rusty  bait  tin.  The 
sun  was  so  hot  it  felt  like  a  real  weight  on 
the  back  of  my  neck  holding  me  down  as  I 
squatted  there.  The  exciting  smell  of  the  low- 
tide  rose  strong  in  my  face,  and  I  watched  my 
hair  fall  like  two  close  dark  wings  across  my 
cheeks. 

"I  used  to  live  in  a  big  town,"  I  began.  Ellie 
jerked  up  her  head.  Her  pale  eyes  were  looking 
at  me  without  a  flicker,  like  bird  eyes,  only  pale. 

"We  don't  have  to  know,"  Arthur  said  behind 
me,  "we'd  be  perfectly  willing  not  to  know."  I 
pushed  the  weight  of  the  sun  off  my  neck  and 
swung  'round  to  him  on  my  haunches.  His  hair 
was  so  white  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  at  him  in 
the   blazing  sunlight. 

"It'll  take  a  long  time  to  tell  you,"  I  said 
vaguely,  "but  I  want  to.  I  have  thought  about 
telling  you  in  bed  at  night.  I  have  wanted  to 
tell  you  about  how  I  came  here  for  a  long 
time. 

"We'll  all  go  up  under  the  pine  tree,"  Ellie 
proposed  suddenly,  "we'll  throw  the  old  peri- 
winkles away.  They  don't  catch  any  fish  any- 
how. We'll  all  go  up  and  lie  down  and  listen 
to  you,  Sarah." 


Ellie  grabbed  me  by  the  belt  of  my  playsuit 
and  pulled  me  up  frontwards.  She  put  her 
skinny  arm  on  my  shoulders  so  I  could  feel 
it  pressing  on  the  two  points  of  my  shoulder 
blades,  hard  and  friendly.  Arthur  got  behind 
and  pushed  us  up  the  bank,  one  hand  on  each 
of  us,  pushing  faster  and  faster  until  we  finally 
reached  the  tree.  We  were  giggly  and  dizzy 
in  the  head  with  the  sudden  shade  cooling  the 
hot  spots  the  sun  had  left  on  the  tops  of  our 
hair. 

"Lovely,  lovely,  lovely,"  Arthur  said  as  he 
and  Ellie  buried  their  faces  in  their  arms  and 
lay  still  on  the  slippery  cool  pine  needles. 

"Well,"  I  began  after  a  while,  "I  don't  really 
remember  how  I  got  there,  but  it  was  a  big  red 
brick  house  on  a  street  with  street-cars,  a  great 
huge  red  brick  house,  dark  inside,  and  cold  with 
a  funny  smell  like  the  pipes  down  at  the  water- 
works. And  the  floors  were  as  shiny  as  mirrors. 
You  could  watch  yourself  walk  in  the  floors. 

"Everything  was  dark,  and  the  shutters, 
upper  and  downer,  were  closed  almost  all  the 
time.  And  it  rained  in  that  town,  day  after 
day.  It  was  tiresome  to  watch  it  rain  because 
the  windows  were  so  long  it  took  hours  for 
one  drop  to  crawl  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 
I  never  would  have  watched  them  except  for 
the  cat  that  belonged  to  the  old  lady,  my  great- 
grandmother.  He  just  sat  and  watched  and 
watched  until  I'd  start  watching,  too.  That 
was  a  nice  cat.  He  was  deep  yellow  and  he 
had   a  loud  purr. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  niggers  in  that  house, 
too,   always  talking  and   talking  in   the  kitchen 
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and  squealing  and  laughing  in  their  hands. 
They  told  me  that  the  gold-haired  lady  I  called 
Aunt  Em'ly  was  really  my  grandmother.  Once 
I  called  her  grandmother,  and  she  got  all  upset 
and  wagged  her  ringers  at  me  with  all  the  rings, 
and  said,  'Darling,  I  told  you  my  name  is 
Aunt  Em'ly.  You  don't  want  to  hurt  my 
feelings  by  calling  me  something  else,  do  you, 
darling?' 

"Aunt  Em'ly  called  everybody  but  niggers 
darling  except  when  she  got  scared  of  Uncle 
Oliver  and  then  she  never  opened  her  mouth 
at  all.  Some  nights  he  came  home  for  supper 
with  his  face  very  red,  talking  loud  to  his  nigger 
boy.  On  those  nights  Aunt  Em'ly  would  sit 
down  at  her  end  of  the  big  table  fingering  the 
vinegar  cruet,  ready  to  cry.  Uncle  Oliver  sat 
at  the  other  end  and  yelled  on  and  on,  and  I 
sat  in  the  middle.  The  old  lady  never  came 
downstairs. 

'After  supper  Aunt  Em'ly  would  get  up 
very  quietly  and  go  up  and  put  rouge  on  her 
face.  Then  the  doctor  would  come  and  take 
her  out  in  his  dark  red  automobile. 

"My  room  was  on  the  third  floor  just  under- 
neath the  old  lady's  and  Uncle  Oliver  lived 
next  door  to  me  in  a  huge  square  room  with 
hunting  guns  lined  along  the  wall.  Sometimes 
I  used  to  hear  him  mumbling  to  himself  when 
the  doctor  had  put  him  in  a  bad  humour.  The 
doctor  talked  through  his  nose  and  he  had  a 
stupid  thin  moustache.  I  could  hear  Uncle 
Oliver  mumbling,  I  could  hear  him  choke,  and 
cough  and  cough.  Then  I  pulled  the  covers  up 
tight  over  my  head,  and  lay  stiff  and  still.  I 
hated  to  hear  him,  it  was  awful.  He  had 
terrible  asthma,   the  niggers  said. 

"Sometimes  I  could  see  the  crack  of  light 
under  his  door  stay  on  for  hours  and  hours, 
and  sometimes  I  could  hear  him  get  up  and 
dress,  swearing  at  his  nigger  boy  for  losing  his 


things.  Then  he  would  go  out  down  the  stairs. 
And  that  was  worse,  knowing  nobody  was  any- 
where around,  except  the  old  lady  on  the  flooi 
above  me.  Sometimes  I  would  lie  all  night 
wanting  to  go  up  and  see  the  old  lady  but  I 
never  dared.     The  halls  were  so  black. 

"It's  funny  that  it  was  better  to  have  Uncle 
Oliver  next  door,  because  he  never  hardly  spoke 
to  me  except  when  he  told  me  to  take  the  old 
lady's  cat  out  of  his  room  and  keep  it  out.  He 
hated  that  cat.  He  used  to  tell  the  old  lady 
how  he  hated  that  cat  when  he  went  up  tc  :all 
on  her  for  a  half  hour  in  the  late  afternoons. 
"  'Mother,'  he  used  to  say,  sitting  on  the 
red  velvet  chairs  in  her  room,  'that  damn  cat 
is  driving  me  crazy.  Why  doesn't  it  live  up 
here  with  you  and  stay  away  from  my  room?' 

"  'I  have  a  great  admiration  for  fee-lions,' 
the  old  lady  would  say,  grinning  at  Uncle 
Oliver  like  she  knew  she  was  a  lot  smarter 
than  he  was,  "they  always  haunt  dying  things. 
How's  your   pride,   Oliver?' 

"The  old  lady  was  small  with  quick  black 
eyes  and  she  talked  in  an  exact  voice,  looking 
right  at  you  and  paying  all  her  attention.  She 
never  went  out.  She  just  sat  wrapped  up  in 
her  black  'throws'  and  fanned  herself  all  day 
with  her  palm-leaf  fan.  Winter  and  summer 
she  sat  fanning  with  the  same  little  darts,  and 
rocked  back  and  forth  with  the  same  little  jerks 
and  always  the  windows  were  tight  shut  and  the 
room  smelt  of  orris  root. 

"Her  hair  was  white  and  thin,  with  her 
head  showing  through  pink  where  her  lace  caps 
slipped  over  to  one  side.  She  got  awfully 
angry  when  her  trays  weren't  fixed  right,  and 
she  made  a  terrific  jangle  on  the  hand  bell  by 
her  chair,  shaking  it  back  and  forth  and  up 
and   down  until  the  niggers  came   running. 

"One  day  she  said  to  Aunt  Em'ly,  'Go  away, 
you,  go  out  of  this    room.      I    don't    want    to 
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look  at  you  with  your  ugly  life  written  all  over 
your  face.  Leave  me  alone  to  talk  to  my  Sarah.' 
And  Aunt  Em'ly  began  to  cry,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room  with  her  gold  hair  she  curled  so 
carefully  on  the  curling  irons,  every  morning 
hanging  down  in  her  face. 

'Listen  to  me,  Sarah,'  the  old  lady  used  to 
say,  'you  have  to  have  courage  in  this  world. 
Just  after  I  was  married  to  your  great  grand- 
father he  was  sent  down  to  Mexico  to  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  his  little  empress 
Carlotta.  We  lived  down  there  in  a  house  just 
outside  of  the  city  until  the  revolution  came  and 
poor  people  began  to  rise  up  and  kill  the  rich 
people  in  their  beds. 

"  'Your  great  grandfather  was  away  when 
our  workmen  marched  on  the  house  but  I  took 
his  pistol  and  stood  on  the  verandah.  The 
first  man,  I  said,  who  crosses  my  step  is  a  dead 
man.  One  boy  came  forward  smiling  so  I  shot 
him  right  in  the  middle.  Without  a  word 
he  put  his  hands  on  his  stomach  and  lay  down 
in  the  white  dust.  Not  another  man  moved. 
They  just  stood  out  there  in  the  broiling  noon- 
day staring  at  the  dead  man. 

"  '  "You  have  courage,  madam,"  your  grand- 
father said  to  me,  "more  courage  than  many  a 
man,  madam." 

"  'After  we  were  run  out  of  Mexico  we 
moved  to  up  here  to  live.  This  was  a  fashion- 
able house  then,  not  all  set  off  in  the  slums, 
left  to  rot  and  decay  as  it  is  now.  No  sir,  it 
was  the  finest  house  in  town  then,  before  the 
factory  soot  killed  off  the  box  hedges.  We 
were  a  fine  family,  too,  getting  what  we  asked 
in  this  part  of  the  state. 

"  'But  my  son  Oliver  is  different,  Sarah. 
He  lets  everything  slide  except  what's  easiest  to 
get.  He  and  his  wife,  Em'ly,  just  have  no 
gumption  for  all  the  good  blood  that's  in  their 
veins.     You  mustn't  be  like  them,   Sarah,   you 


must  be  like  me  and  stand  up  and  take  what 
you  want  in  this  world.  When  I  die  I  want 
you  to  go  and  live  with  some  friends  of  mine 
out  in  the  country  on  the  inlet.  They  have 
two  children  and  you  can  play  outdoors  in  the 
sunshine. 

"  'It's  all  written  down,  what  I  want  you 
to  do,  all  written  down  with  a  lawyer.  And 
when  the  time  comes  you  stand  right  up  to 
my  son,  Oliver,  and  tell  him  where  you're 
going.  That  boy  of  mine  is  just  a  weakling 
drunkard  and  that  wife  of  his  is  a  bad  woman,' 
she  made  a  face,  'just  a  bad  woman  running 
around.' 

"Then  one  afternoon  I  came  home  from  my 
music  lesson  and  I  saw  Uncle  Oliver  standing 
on  the  landing  holding  on  to  bannisters  as  if 
he  were  afraid  he  would  fall.  He  had  on  his 
dressing  gown,  and  his  curly  gray  hair  was 
standing  up  like  wires  all  over  his  head.  He 
was  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"  '  "God,'  he  yelled,  'Oh  God,  get  that  damn 
cat  out  of  there.  My  mother's  dying,  and  that 
damn  cat  won't  get  off  her  bed.  Oh  Jesus 
Christ,  get  that  cat  out  of  there.' 

"Then  he  saw  me.  'Sarah,  listen,'  he  said, 
'the  old  lady's  dying  and  no  one  can  get  the 
cat  out  of  the  room.  Maybe  it'll  smother  her. 
The  niggers  are  scared,  they  won't  go  near  it, 
and  I  can't,  Sarah.  I  just  can't.  You  go  get 
him,  will  you?    Be  a  nice  kid.' 

"When  I  opened  the  door  the  old  lady  was 
quite  still,  stretched  like  a  bolster  under  the 
covers,  and  there  was  the  cat  with  his  yellow 
eyes  narrowed  to  slits,  and  his  soft  paws  knee- 
ding  and   kneeding  the  blankets  at  her   feet. 

"The  old  lady  turned  her  head  and  looked 
at  me,  her  eyes  like  black  holes  with  no  quick- 
ness in  them.  'You're  going  away  to  the 
country,  my  little  Sarah.  Be  brave  and  don't 
forget   what   I   told   you.'     Then    I   kissed   her 
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on  the  cool  loose  skin  of  her  cheek,  and  I  took 
the  cat  up  in  my  arms.  'Send  that  fool  doctor 
to  me,  Sarah,'  the  old  lady  said,  and  I  went 
out  and  closed  the  door. 

"So  I  took  the  cat  downstairs  and  I  walked 
quietly  in  the  parlor  and  there  was  the  doctor 
with  the  stupid  moustache  holding  Aunt  Em'ly 
in  his  arms  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  kissing 
her  on   the  mouth. 

"  'The  old  lady  wants  the  doctor  upstairs,'  I 
said  in  a  loud  silly  voice,  trying  to  keep  that 
cat  from  jumping  out  of  my  arms. 

"That  night  Uncle  Oliver  was  redder  than 
ever  in  the  face  and  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  parlor  in  his  dressing  gown  saying  over 
and  over,  'What  a  damn  lot  of  trouble  it  all 
is,  what  a  horrible  mess.'  And  Aunt  Em'ly 
lay  on  the  sofa  sniffling  and  balling  up  her 
handkerchief  with  her  fingers  covered  with 
rings.  The  niggers  forgot  to  give  us  any  supper 
that  night  at  all. 

"After  a  long  time  I  went  out  in  the  empty 
kitchen  to  get  some  milk  and  I  opened  the  night- 
latch  on  the  back  door  to  call  the  cat  who  had 
asked  to  go  out  earlier.  But  the  cat  didn't 
come.  I  walked  all  around  the  house,  kneeling 
down  on  my  knees  to  look  under  the  hydrangia 
bushes,  feeling  the  pieces  of  broken  glass  and 
brick  stick  through  the  wet  earth  against  my 
knees.     But  the  cat  never  came. 

"I  stood  up  and  looked  at  the  huge  black 
house,  and  over  the  fence  at  the  dark  street,  1 
heard  the  old  street-car  clang  and  a  man 
yelling  down  the  block  and  I  knew  I  couldn't 
stay  here  another  day  without  the  old  lady. 
I  was  afraid. 

"When  I  went  up  to  my  room  I  stopped  at 
Uncle  Oliver's  door  and  knocked.  He  was 
lying  in  the  middle  of  his  big  four  poster  bed 


on  his  stomach  staring  at  the  wall.  I  told  him 
the  cat  was  gone  and  he  said,  'Thank  God,'  and 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  go  too,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  I  told  him  all  the  things  the 
old  lady  had  told  me  to  do  and  I  asked  him 
would  he  take  me  first  thing  in  the  morning 
because  I  thought  I  couldn't  possibly  stand  the 
house  with   the  old   lady  gone  another  minute. 

"And  he  said,  'Poor  little  Sarah,  sure,  I  will 
take  you  the  first  thing.'  then  he  said,  'only 
for  God's  sake  shut  up  talking  about  the  old 
lady  and  go  to  bed.'  And  he  kissed  me  good- 
night. 

"A  little  while  later  I  heard  him  get  up  and  go 
out.  That  night  the  house  was  as  still  as  ghosts, 
and  I  lay  so  stiff  and  hot  under  the  covers  I 
thought   I    had   stopped    breathing   forever. 

"The  next  day  was  Thursday,  and  we  all 
got  in  the  doctor's  red  car  and  drove  out  here 
like  you  remember.  And  I  started  living  here. 
You  know  all  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Arthur,  lifting  up  his  head, 
"we've  had  a  wonderful  time." 

"They're  coming  back  for  you  this  after- 
noon." Elite's  voice  was  hard  and  hoarse  as 
usual  but  her  face  was  screwed  up  ready  to 
cry.  "Mother  told  us  this  morning  when  you 
were  upstairs." 

"I  won't  go  with  them."  I  felt  a  great  love 
for  the  pine  needles  and  the  clear  sky,  and  for 
these  first  two  miraculous  companions.  "I 
won't  go  back  without  the  old  lady  and  leave 
you.     They  just  can't  make  me  because  I  won't." 

"Maybe  you'll  have  to  anyway."  Ellie's 
tears  began. 

"No,  she  won't,"  Arthur  said  softly,  because 
we  won't  let  her  go,"  and  his  blue  eyes  were  full 
of  beautiful  plans  for  escape. 
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A  Collective  Securityite  Looks  at  Finland 


HELEN  JACKSON  COBB 


'  ■  *  HE  phrase  "collective  security"  is  being 
■*■  misused  today  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  the  forces  dragging  us  toward  a  pur- 
poseless war  over  Finland.  This  brings  home  the 
danger  in  a  superficial  understanding  of,  or  emo- 
tional attachment  to,  the  mere  words.  Maybe 
people  like  myself  are  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  every  one  seems  now  so  hazy  about  their 
meaning.  I  hasten,  therefore,  to  define  collective 
security,  because  military  aid  to  the  Finns 
would  not  advance  the  cause  that  is  in  my 
mind  when  I  use  the  phrase. 

Collective  security  is  the  forcible  main- 
tenance of  Peace  by  the  collective  strength  of 
all.  Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
peace-time  preventive  measure.  It  aims  to 
unite  the  overhelming  majority  of  the  nations 
in  a  Peace  Front  stronger  in  material  weapons 
and  more  determined  to  hold  its  own,  than  any 
aggressor  nation  or  nations.  Its  strength  should 
be  so  apparent  that  potential  aggressors  would 
realize  from  the  beginning  that  defeat,  im- 
mediate defeat,  is  inevitable  should  they  dare 
attempt  (or  continue)  to  break  the  peace.  If 
war  breaks  out,  collective  security  has  failed ; 
where  statesmen  fail,  generals  take  over.  Al- 
though it  doesn't  come  under  a  strict  definition 
of  the  term,  the  idea  of  saving  Democracy  has 
rightly  been  present  in  discussions  of  collective 
security,  for  Fascism  and  war  are  equally  evil, 
peace  is  a  prerequisite  to  Democracy,  and  the 
worst  thing  about  war  is  that  it  has  fascist 
characteristics.  My  object  is  to  prove,  first, 
that  by  giving  aid  to  Finland,  we  would  not  be 
helping  peace  or  international  law ;  and  then, 
that  we  would  not  be  helping  Democracy. 


It  is  true  (and  last  year  we  used  to  lie  awake 
nights  about  it)  that  collective  securityites  ran 
the  risk  of  war  because  they  could  never  be 
sure  that  unity  under  the  League  of  Nations 
would  be  achieved  before  aggressor  nations  got 
too  strong  for  them.  But  there  was  risk  of 
war  either  way,  and  we  used  to  feel  that  an 
appeasement  policy  ran  an  even  greater  risk, 
because  neither  appeasement  nor  anything  else 
would  make  Hitler  trustworthy.  Unless  willing 
to  carry  appeasement  to  its  logical  conclusion 
of  handing  the  greater  part  of  Europe  plus  the 
British  Empire  to  the  Fascists,  and  even  then 
not  fight,  we  had  to  take  the  other  course.  We 
had  to  oppose  the  Chamberlain  policy  which 
was  to  make  concessions  whenever  an  aggressor 
made  a  show  of  force.  With  each  new  con- 
cession, the  aggressor  got  stronger  and  more 
confident,  and  therefore  with  each  new  con- 
cession, the  difficulty  of  maintaining  security 
increased.  War  came  because  England  retreat- 
ed until  Hitler  was  strong  enough  to  challenge 
British  interests,  and  then  Britian  turned  around 
and  fought.  Whether  or  not  Chamberlain's 
change  of  heart  was  sincere,  it  is  true  that 
England  wouldn't  help  organize  peaceful  col- 
lective security,  but  fights  to  keep  secure  what 
she  has  collected. 

When  Manchuria,  Abyssinia,  Austria,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Memel,  and  Albania  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, people  began  to  fear  for  their  lives  and  to 
see  their  error ;  we  always  do  catch  the  last 
train.  The  guarantee  of  Poland  would  have 
been  a  collective  act,  had  it  been  a  multilateral 
agreement  of  all  nations,  followed  by  a  conference 
of  non-aggressor  powers    leading    to    a    strong 
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united  stand,  but  instead  (perhaps  because 
Chamberlain's  conversion  was  not  completely 
sincere)  only  England  and  France  guaranteed 
her.  No  provision  was  made  for  giving  effective 
aid  to  Poland,  for  England  and  France  were 
powerless  without  the  cooperation  of  the  USSR. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  that  Anglo-Soviet 
collaboration  was  not  achieved,  that  failure 
is  the  reason  why  Poland  could  not  be  saved 
last  fall.  As  a  result,  France  and  England  are 
pecking  at  Germany's  western  front  while  wait- 
ing for  the  blockade,  which  means  starvation,  to 
take  its  effect  several  years  hence  ....  This  is 
a  far  cry  from  quick  collective  action  to  prevent 
a  specific  aggression.  For  the  duration  of  the 
war,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  collective 
security. 

After  the  war  began,  another  case  of  aggress- 
ion occurred.  It  was  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  the  invasion  of,  for  instance,  Prague,  yet 
it  has  caused  a  tremendous  furor  that  may  get 
us  into  war.  Because  of  the  extent  of  the 
Russian  advance  at  the  moment,  it  would  be 
impossible  even  to  save  Finland  unless  the 
United  States  were  willing  to  go  to  war  at  once 
and  throw  all  her  strength  into  the  struggle. 
Half-way  measures  would  now  only  prolong  the 
little   country's   agonies. 

What  is  more,  England  by  sparing  what 
material  aid  and  volunteers  she  can  to  the  Fin- 
nish Army,  has  accepted  the  Finnish  war  as,  a 
part  of  the  big  one.  This  means  that  we  could 
not  go  to  war  for  Finland  without  cooperating 
with  the  Allies  and  thus  making  their  war  aims 
our  own.  Thus  the  decision  before  us  is  sweet 
and  simple:   Peace  or  War? 

If  Collective  Security  is,  by  definition,  a  means 
of  maintaining  peace,  it  is  ridiculous  to  give  it 
as  a  reason  for  joining  this  war.  It  is  important 
to  make  up  our  minds  whether  there  are  any 
other  reasons  for  going  to  war,  and  if  not,  to 


make  a  specific  effort  to  keep  out.  If  we  do 
not  make  up  our  minds,  we  will  drift  into  war 
before  we  notice  it,  for  our  sympathies  are  al- 
ready involved ;  so  are  our  loans ;  and  so  are 
those  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  have  vol- 
unteered in  Finland's  army.  A  committee  of 
the  Bryn  Mawr  Faculty  is  raising  money  to 
send  them  an  army  pursuit  plane.  At  the 
present,  due  to  technicalities,  neither  the  Neu- 
trality Act,  nor  the  Johnson  Act  would  prevent 
us  from  going  the  whole  hog,  as  far  as  war  is 
concerned. 

If  we  went  to  war,  we  would  not  be  fighting 
for  international  law, — any  more  than  we  were 
when  we  fought  for  Belgium.  The  point  is  that 
you  cannot  recreate  or  build  democratic  inter- 
national machinery  (and  it  takes  slow,  patient 
building  ) ,  until  normal  diplomatic  relations,  not 
to  mention  a  certain  amount  of  sanity,  are  re- 
stored to  Europe.  Nor  do  I  see  any  evidence 
that  the  present  rulers  of  any  belligerent  power 
are  qualified,  by  either  intelligence  or  vision,  to 
set  up,  at  the  peace  conference,  the  only  thing 
that  would  be  constructive  for  international 
security, — a  League  of  Nations  with  teeth  in  it! 

Neither  would  we  be  fighting  for  Democracy: 

I  dismiss  the  preposterous  idea  that  our  armies 
could  impose  democracy  from  above  in  Berlin 
or  Moscow.  We  could  overthrow  the  Fascist 
or  Communist  governments,  but  what  those 
countries  would  get  from  our  intervention  would 
not  be  Democracy,  for  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  comes  from  below.  We  know  also  that 
Democracies  set  up  by  the  last  Peace  treaty  did 
not  remain  such   for  long. 

When  the  war  first  started,  some  of  us 
thought  that  there  might  be  a  greater  chance 
for  free  institutions  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  to  survive  war  bans,  if  the  Allies 
should  win.  We  did  not,  of  course,  think  it 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Gladiola  Goes  to  College 


OLIVIA  KAHN,  '41 


/"^  LADIOLA  felt  shy  but  terribly  excited  on 
^"^  the  train  down.  Remembering  what  her 
big  brother  Ned  had  told  her  she  didn't  admit 
to  any  one  that  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
gone  away  from  home.  "Buck  up,  old  thing," 
Ned  had  said  slapping  her  hard  on  the  back. 
"College  is  peachy."  And  Gladiola  knew  she 
would  come  to  love  it,  living  in  the  shadow  of 
those  beautiful  gray  buildings,  playing  hockey 
and  tennis,  touching  the  edge  of  the  pool  where 
a  now  famous  movie  actress  had  sported  by 
moonlight,  and  having  little  teas  for  all  the 
wonderful   people   she   met. 

Of  course  Gladiola's  roomate  had  been  a 
disappointment,  an  unattractive  girl  who  didn't 
do  anything  interesting  and  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  the  chemistry  lab.  Gladiola,  however, 
wasted  no  time  in  getting  to  know  people.  She 
was  delighted  to  hear  about  the  annual  fresh- 
man revue  and  welcomed  it  as  an  opportunity 
to  become  part  of  campus  life. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  any  one  when  her  class 
voted  to  put  Gladiola  in  charge  of  choosing 
and  hiding  their  mascot.  She  had  impressed 
every  one  as  being  a  conscientious,  inventive 
girl,  and  no  honor  was  too  great  for  her. 
Moreover,  no  sophomore,  they  thought,  would 
have  dreamed  that  Gladiola  held  a  position  of 
such  importance. 

Gladiola  gave  the  problem  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  She  even  wrote  Ned  to  ask  his  advice, 
and  he  recommended  a  snail,  pointing  out  that 
they  were  rather  slow  animals  requiring  little 
attention.  Gladiolia,  struck  by  the  force  of  his 
argument,  hurried  out  and  bought  a  snail  named 


Viola  from  a  pet  shop  in  town.  She  didn't  care 
for  its  looks  very  much  and  put  it  in  a  teacup, 
covering  the  top  with  a  box  of  lump  sugar. 
She  was  pleased  to  find  that  snails  are  relatively 
little  bother  and  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
this  one. 

The  day  after  the  snail's  arrival,  which  was 
also  the  day  before  the  freshman  revue, 
Gladiola  worked  up  enough  courage  to  invite 
the  manager  of  the  hockey  team  to  tea,  and  to 
make  the  affair  really  worthwhile  she  also  asked 
an  editor  of  the  college  magazine  (whom  she 
knew  only  by  sight  but  whose  mother  had 
gone  to  school  with  Gladiola's  aunt),  the  sec- 
retary of  the  art  club,  and  a  few  stray  campus 
characters  who  would  go  anywhere  for  free 
food.  Gladiola's  roomate  was,  fortunately,  still 
at  lab  and  couldn't  detract  from  the  glamorous 
atmosphere. 

It  was  while  Gladiola  was  out  in  the  hall 
fetching  more  hot  water  that  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred. One  of  the  campus  characters,  who 
was  also  a  sophomore,  happened  to  pick  up  the 
teacup  in  which  Viola  had  just  come  out  of 
her  shell  to  investigate  a  crumb.  Either  to  up- 
hold her  reputation  or  because  she  was  a  soph- 
omore, Viola's  discoverer  swallowed  her,  shell 
and  all,  before  Gladiola,  entering  the  room, 
could  do  anything  about  it.  Both  the  teaparty 
and  the  sophomore  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

Gladiola  tried  to  convince  the  other  freshmen 
that  she'd  done  her  best  but  they  thought  it 
was  inexcusably  careless  to  have  allowed  the 
mascot  to  be  irrevocably  stolen.  They  made  it 
quite  clear  to  Gladiola  that  if  the  show  flop- 
ped  it  would   be    because    Viola    wasn't    there 
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to  spur  them  on.  Even  Gladiola's  roommate 
pulled  herself  away  from  her  test  tubes  long 
enough  to  sneer,  and  moved  her  furniture  into 
her  part  of  the  suite. 

Gladiola  became  morose  and  even  began  wear- 


ing blue-jeans.  She  buried  herself  in  the  library 
and  strange  stories  sprang  up  about  her.  In 
no  time  at  all  she  was  acknowleged  as  a  campus 
character  and  spent  the  rest  of  her  college 
career  getting  rid  of  all  her  inhibitions. 


Ebf 
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Assurance 

JOAN  GROSS,  '42 


t~^  HARLEY  drove  through  Main  Street, 
^^^  watching  the  young  girls  turn  up  their 
palms  to  sense  the  heavy  summer  heat  as  they 
left  the  air-cooled  movie-houses.  He  drove  past 
the  County  Center,  stopped  at  the  address  Pat 
had  given  him,  and  honked  the  horn.  Charley  sat 
waiting,  wondering  if  this  were  the  right  house, 
whether  he  should  go  in  and  ask  for  Pat. 
But  he  wasn't  sure  of  Pat's  last  name. 

He  was  excited,  though.  It  had  been  Pat's 
idea  to  take  a  drive,  he  had  suggested  it  in  the 
washroom,  where  the  clatter  of  linotype  ma- 
chines and  the  beat  of  the  folding  press  dropped 
to  monotone.  Pat  was  a  foreman ;  he  knew  all 
that  the  Editor  knew  about  the  White  Plains 
Daily  Reporter.  And  more,  Pat  knew  who  got 
the  graft  from  the  parking  meters  on  Main 
Street  and  who  bought  out  the  Park  Com- 
misioner. 

Pat  came  out  in  his  long  loose  suit,  swinging 
his  heavy  arms,  his  expression  tensing  to  each 
blast  of  horn  and  flood  of  light  along  the  road. 
Charley  noticed  the  awareness  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
could  see  that  Pat  had  been  around,  and  knew 
what  was  going  on,  and  was  wise  to  everything 
that  happened  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

"Let's  drive  around  the  dam,  kid,"  Pat  sug- 
gested.    "It'll   be  cool,   and   a  nice  drive." 

Charley  turned  onto  the  Bronx  River  Park- 
way and  let  the  car  out  to  the  loping  rhythm 
of  the  log  fencing  that  bordered  the  road.  He 
tried  to  drive  exactly  at  double  tempo  to  the 
languid  motion  of  couples  walking  the  paths 
along  the  river. 

Kensico  Dam  before  them  curved  confidently 


against  the  night  sky,  a  wall  of  sure  stone,  shut- 
ting from  view  the  low  hills  and  the  reservoir 
behind  it.  Patterned  pines  beside  it  held  the 
city's  water  with  their  shallow  roots.  Pat  ex- 
plained, patiently. 

"You  see  how  they  do  it,  kid.  They  collect 
the  water  from  the  Catskills  in  this  chain  of 
lakes,  here.  And  they  store  it  and  purify  it 
and  pipe  it  down  to  New  York.  Yes  sir,  the 
whole  city's  dependent  on  this  here  wall."  To 
Charley,  the  curved  wall  looked  strong,  in- 
finitely strong. 

Leaving  the  car,  they  walked  the  road  of  red 
bricks  to  the  top  of  the  dam  and  leaned  on  the 
heavy  stone  wall. 

"Have  a  cigarette,  kid,"  Pat  said.  From  the 
top  of  the  dam  you  could  see  the  clean  water 
and  carved  pine  groves  along  its  edge.  You 
could  see  the  highway  cutting  around  the 
reservoir,  flashing  shafts  of  headlights  over  dark 
hills. 

"They  aerate  the  water,  you  know,"  Pat  was 
saying,  "shoot  it  high  up  in  fountains.  Kills 
germs." 

Charley  felt  suddenly  happy,  thinking  of  the 
beautiful  streams  of  water,  whitely  splashing 
in  the  hot  black  sky.  He  looked  below  him  at 
the  water  and  he  asked  Pat,  "How  did  they  hold 
all  that  water  back,  Pat?  To  build  the  dam, 
I    mean?" 

"Drained  it,  they  did,"     Pat  said. 

"It  wouldn't  break,  ever?  Pat?"  He  thought 
for  a  moment  of  a  torrent  of  black  water 
thundering  upon  White  Plains,  roaring  down 
the  Catskills,  swallowing  New  York,  even.     It 
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terrified  and  excited  him,  as  he  sensed  the 
force  of  the  leashed  streams. 

"No,  kid,"  Pat  said,  "that  dam  won't  break. 
He  smiled  his  assurance,  and  Charley  threw  his 
cigarette  nonchalantly  into  the  quiet  waters.  He 
knew  all  the  time  the  dam  would  never  break. 

They  were  cool  when  the  car  started  again, 
and  Charley  turned  back  towards  town.  Pat 
snapped  his  fingers  suddenly. 

"Wait  a  sec,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  say  to 
driving  up  to  my  aunt's  in  Valhalla?  I  nearly 
forgot  she  wanted  me  to  bring  a  suitcase  down 
to  the  station  for  her — its  not  far." 

Charley  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to  drive  with 
the  night  wind  striking  his  face.  He  followed 
Pat's  directions,  up  past  Max'l's  tavern  and 
the  open  fields,  white  even  at  mid-night,  with 
daisies.  White  Plains — and  he  remembered  the 
Indian  legends,  and  the  pictures  in  the  public 
library  of  revolutionary  battles.  There  were 
places  in  White  Plains  where  Washington  had 
stayed,   too. 

Pat's  aunt  had  a  house  on  a  hill,  a  big  house 
with  a  large  flat  lawn.  Pat  told  Charley  to 
park  in  front  of  the  driveway,  so  as  not  to 
wake  the  family.  He  looked  through  his  pockets 
for  a  long  time,  trying  to  remember  where  he 
had  put  the  house  keys,  but  he  couldn't  find 
them,  so  he  told  Charley  how  to  get  in  the  garage 
way,  and  where  the  suitcase  was  in  the  cellar. 

"Just  don't  wake  them  up,  Charley-boy,"  he 
said,  "I'd  cause  a  family  riot  on  that  new  grass, 
with  my  weight — you  go — I'll  wait  in  the  car." 

Charley  walked  up  the  back  drive,  treading 
lightly  on  the  gravel,  and  opened  the  garage 
door  gently.  It  scraped  harshly,  but  he  tip-toed 
into  the  cellar.  He  felt  along  the  low  pipes, 
straining  his  eyes.  He  bumped  roughly  into  a 
post,  searching  for  the  stairs.  When  he  found 
them,  he  groped  for  the  suitcase.  It  was  there, 
as  Pat  had  told  him  and  he  started  out  with  it. 


He  was  holding  a  hand  before  him,  feeling  for 
the  post,  when  a  door  opened,  lending  the  room 
a  half-light.  A  girl  was  standing  on  the  stairs. 
He  saw  her  shivering  in  a  white  night  gown, 
her  eyes  were  wide  and  afraid. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "I'm  just  taking  the 
suitcase."  She  only  stood,  shivering,  and  all 
at  once  he  was  aware  of  the  loudness  of  the 
crickets.  He  shrugged  and  left,  he  didn't  bother 
to  closr  the  garage  door. 

Pat  opened  the  car  door  for  him,  threw  the 
suitcase  in  the  back  seat. 

"That's  it,  all  right!"  he  said  cheerily.  As 
Charley  started  the  car,  he  wondered  whether 
to  tell  Pat  about  the  thin  white  girl  on  the 
stairs.    Finally  he  said, 

"Your  aunt  got  any  kids?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Pat,  "boys— you  oughta  see 
'em." 

"Well,  she's  got  a  sister,  or  a  maid,  then, 
hasn't  she?"  Charley  ventured,  "I  seen  her  on 
the  stairs." 

"You  did?"  Pat  said,  slowly. 

"Yeah,"  Charley  said,  "but  I  told  her  I  was 
just  taking  the  suitcase.  She  was  pretty  sur« 
prised,   I  guess." 

"Guess  she  was,"  Pat  said,  deeply,  "better 
get  home  fast,  so  I  can  'phone  and  explain." 
So  Charley  drove  fast.  He  leaned  his  weight 
against  the  curve  of  the  road,  and  he  watched 
the  swift  white  line  swing  and  dip  before  the 
headlights.  He  watched  the  road  and  the  dark 
rocks  beside  it  rise  up  before  him,  he  felt  light, 
he   thought  of  wings. 

Then  they  heard  a  motorcycle  and  Charley 
dropped  his  speed. 

"They  even  lay  for  you  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — the  damn  speed  cops,"  he  said. 

"Better  race  him  to  the  gas  station"  Pat  said 
quickly. 

"Naw,  he  don't  know  how  fast  I  was  going — 
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I'm  gonna  slow  down — let  him  pass." 

"You  race  him  to  the  gas  station",  Pat 
snapped.  "You  can  duck  off  the  highway  there. 
He's  after  you  sure  as  hell."  Charley  stepped 
hard  on  the  gas,  shot  across  a  bridge.  More 
than  one  motorcycle  was  following  them  now. 
When  they  pulled  up  close  to  the  service  pumps 
Charley  was  going  to  swing  onto  Westchester 
Ave.,  but  Pat  told  him  to  stop.  "Wait  here,"  he 
said  as  he  got  out,  and  he  walked  into  the  gas 
station.  The  motor-cycles  drew  up  before  he 
came  back. 

"O.  K.,  kid,"  the  policeman  said.  Charley 
fumbled  for  his  license.  He  knew  Pat  could 
get  him  out  of  the  ticket. 


"Never  mind  the  license,  brother,"  said  the 
cop,   "where's  the  lace?" 

"Lace?" 

"Here — "  a  policeman  was  spilling  the  con- 
tents of  the  suitcase  on  the  running  board. 
White,  fine  lace  foamed  in  his  hands,  clean  and 
light,  lovely  as  a  fountain. 

Charley  told  them  all  that  Pat  had  said,  but 
he  couldn't  remember  what  Pat's  last  name  was. 
And  Pat  had  left  the  gas  station  by  the  back 
door,  anyway.  The  thin  girl  came  and  identified 
him,  trembling  still,  although  she  had  a  coat  on. 
They  took  Charley  to  the  Kensico  station  and 
they  drove  across  the  dam.  Charley  couldn't  help 
wondering  if  it  would  ever  break. 


The  bland  green  hill  rose  gently  up  behind, 
The   ploughed   field   lay   below,    its   face   serene, 
The   man    trod   wearily   behind    the   plough, 
And  evening  came. 

The  hill  became  a  dark  and  silent  threat, 
The  still  field  turned  its  glance  upon  itself, 
The  man  walked   home  beside  his  team, 
And  work  was  done. 


PRISCILLA  R.  SCHAFF,  '41 
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American  Youth  Congress 


BESS  BROWN  LOMAX,  '41 


/^ONTRARY  to  a  recent  assertion  in  the 
^"'^  College  News,  the  latest  official  report  states 
that  the  American  Youth  Citizenship  Institute 
in  Washington  which  lasted  from  February  9th 
to  12th  was  attended  by  over  5,000  people. 
Those  attending  this  meeting  had  really  nothing 
in  common  but  their  age  and  the  peculiar 
problems  that  being  young  in  this  society  gives 
them ;  their  back-grounds  were  varied,  their 
incomes  ,  their  points  of  view,  their  "emotional 
affiliations".  They  assembled,  simply  because  to 
every  young  person  comes  one  day  the  realization 
that  he  must  solve  certain  problems  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  young  person — jobs, 
marriage,  community  living,  citizenship.  In 
other  words  he  must  learn  how  he  is  to  function 
and  be  a  true  part  of  a  democracy,  because  if 
he  does  not,  the  concept  of  democracy  becomes 
meaningless. 

Once  this  is  recognized,  the  reason  for  a 
Youth  Congress  becomes  clear.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  rather  unfairly,  I  think,  of 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  assembled  to  give 
or  to  take.  A  suggested  answer  to  this  query 
has  been  "to  find".  That  is  hardly  the  complete 
and  honest  answer  though  it  emphasizes  one 
aspect  of  the  Congress  that  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  press.  For  three  sessions,  lasting  half- 
a-day  each,  the  entire  five  thousand  met  to  hear 
each  others  problems  and  to  hear  each  others' 
ways  of  meeting  these  problems.  Perhaps  in 
such  a  stupendously  big  country  as  America  such 
meetings  are  not  frequent  enough ;  perhaps  this 
is  one  way  of  stamping  out  America's  historical 
besetting  sin — regionalism.  So  it  was  very  ex- 
citing  to   hear    the    two-minute    reports    of    the 


delegates  in  the  sessions  devoted  to  Jobs  and 
training,  Civil  Liberties  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
exciting,  and  valuable  to  each  person  there  in 
an    unsentimental    personal    way. 

The  statement  that  the  Youth  Congress  met 
to  "take"  is  hardly  a  complete  point  of  view 
although  it  is  the  one  most  widely  advocated 
by  the  press.  One  of  the  main  purposes  in 
coming  to  Washington  was  to  lobby  for  the 
passage  of  the  American  Youth  Act,  an  act  "to 
provide  guidance,  vocational  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  youth  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five;  to  provide  for 
increased  educational  opportunities  for  high 
school,  college,  and  post-graduate  students  and 
for  other  purposes."  This  is  taking,  pure  and 
simple.  Young  people  of  America  as  expressed 
and  represented  by  the  Youth  Congress,  want 
some  assurance  of  jobs,  want  to  complete  their 
education,  want  training  in  specialized  fields 
which  in  the  modern  industrial  set-up  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get.  In  asking  for  these 
things,  they  take,  but  one  might  wonder 
whether  or  not  by  taking  these  things,  young 
people  of  America  will  not  in  future  be  able 
to  give.  Furthermore,  these  five  thousand  del- 
egates desired  to  give  America  the  most  precious 
possession  a  nation  could  want — peace.  Whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  power  of  young  people  to  "give" 
a  nation  peace  is  beside  the  point.  When  five 
thousand  citizens  have  the  energy  to  get  up  and 
go  to  Washington,  to  march  in  a  parade  shout- 
ing "Jobs  not  Guns",  "Scholarship  not  Battle- 
ships", it  means  that  five  thousand  citizens 
don't  want  to  go  to  war.  This  is  meaningful 
not  perhaps  in  determining  our  foreign  policy  or 
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in  influencing  our  congressmen,  but  in  awaken- 
ing both  young  and  old  minds  to  the  iminence 
of  our    participation    in    the    European    fight. 
These   young  and   these   old   minds   might   then 
turn  their  attention  to  the  problem. 

In  connection  with  the  giving  and  taking 
angle  of  the  Congress  one  might  ask  what  did 
they  get?  Firstly,  and  this  has  been  featured 
most  strongly  in  accounts  of  the  three  days,  they 
got  a  speech  by  President  Roosevelt  who  had, 
it  appeared,  taken  literally  the  name  of  the 
Congress  assembled  before  him.  He  told  the 
delegates  to  run  home  and  play.  Mentioning 
that  a  resolution  adopted  by  one  of  their  locals 
was  "twaddle",  he  spoke  of  not  making  decisions 
on  questions  on  which  their  information  was 
"not  complete".  He  spoke  of  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  country  since  his  administra- 
tion had  come  in.  He  said  that  young  people 
ten  or  thirty  years  ago  had  not  had  jobs  either. 
He  smiled  (and  the  Youth  Congress  did  not 
smile  with  him)  at  the  assertion  that  there  was 
grave  danger  that  Finland  was  being  used  as 
a  pawn  to  draw  us  into  the  European  War. 
He  warned  the  delegates  to  go  home  and  dry 
their   feet  and   not  catch   pneumonia. 

The  response  of  the  Youth  Congress  to  this 
message  was  not  noted  for  enthusiasm.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  he  had  made  a 
very  clever  speech  addressed  to  the  national 
hook-up  rather  than  to  the  five  thousand  young 
people  standing  in  the  rain.  His  immediate 
audience  he  lost,  but  he  was  making  his  long- 
waited  attempt  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge 
of  Communism,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Com- 
munists certainly,  if  not  the  reactionaries,  he  did 
so. 

The  speech  as  a  whole,  was  made  under 
terrific  political  pressure,  and  is  a  fair 
indication   that   the   next   Presidential   campaign 


will  be  run  under  an  anti-Red  banner  with  both 
sides  attacking  a  common  enemy  instead  of 
concentrating  on  each  other. 

The  Youth  Congress  also  got  a  speech  from 
John  L.  Lewis.  Speaking  extemporaneously  and 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  an  attack  on  the 
President's  speech,  he  was  greeted  with  tre- 
mendous applause.  In  fact,  his  reception  proves 
the  dependency  of  young  people  on  the  approval 
and  recognition  of  their  elders,  their  great  dis- 
trust, long  hammered  into  them  from  above, 
of  their  own  ideas  and  opinions.  The  delegates, 
well  paddled  and  subdued  by  the  President, 
roared  with  applause  because  Lewis  showed  that 
he  had  some  trust  in  their  judgment,  some  idea 
that  they  were  not  just  naughty,  rebellious 
children.  Lewis,  too,  was  making  a  political 
bid  in  his  speech.  He  had  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity and  he  made  the  best  of  it.  But  he 
spoke  to  progressives,  no  matter  what  age,  and 
it  was  the  progressive  young  people  of  America 
who  howled  applause. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  the  last  speaker  of 
political  prominence,  and  she,  though  she  had 
sponsored,  tea-ed,  housed  and  fed  the  delegates, 
was  unable  to  contradict  her  husband,  even 
though  she  may  have  wanted  to.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  delegates  squirmed  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
although  they  relapsed  into  a  stony  silence 
upon  such  a  revealing  remark  as,  "Today  you 
may  be  sure  you  would  never  approve  of  a  war 
under  any  circumstances.  Six  months  from  now 
the  situation  might  be  so  changed  that  you  would 
see  things  entirely  differently." 

The  treatment  of  the  entire  Congress  by  the 
press  shows  to  what  important  dimensions  the 
youth  movement  in  America  has  grown.  Nearly 
invariably  hostile,  mentioning  in  bold  type  the 
"Red  elements"  in  the  meetings,  featuring  the 
ejection  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  second  cousin  who, 
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democratically  enough,  twice  presented  resolu- 
tions at  meetings  which  the  delegates  had  un- 
animously agreed  should  be  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion, not  policy  formation,  they  still  wrote 
up  every  session  of  the  Congress  with  amazing 
care.  Five  thousand  more  vote-bearing  people 
in  Washington  is  news,  especially  people  with 
aims,  programs,  and  demands. 

We  went  to  Washington  to  find,  to  take  and 
to  give.  We  exercised  our  democratic  privilege 
of  standing  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  lawn  in  the  rain. 
We   told   our   Congressmen    that   we   were   not 


going  to  war  and  neither  were  any  of  our 
friends.  We  found  out  what  the  Finns  in 
Minnesota  were  thinking  about  things,  what 
the  sharecroppers  in  Missouri  have  to  fight 
against,  why  the  people  from  the  west  coast 
have  been  restless  about  civil  liberties  lately. 
We  asked  everybody  we  saw  to  help  us  get  jobs, 
to  extend  NYA,  to  pass  the  American  Youth 
Act — and  we  did  all  these  things  partly  from 
selfish  motives  and  partly  because  we  know 
we  are  America  and  our  fight  is  the  nation's 
fight. 


AND  THEN  HE  SAID 


yKNow  i  &er  all  my 

GLIMPSES  OF  LIFE  FROM 
FRE5HMETT7 
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Starting  from  Paumanok 

H.  A.  CORNER,  '41 


I 
For  you   I  swing  my  sharp-edged  axe, 
Children  of  earth  wedded  according  to  your  song: 
Rude  iron  transformed 
By  sudden  water  after  fire, 
Rigid  and  bitter  yet,   remembering  its  past; 
Curved  helve  that  was  long  in  growing 
Still  being  shaped  by  the  hands  that  it  hardens. 
These  two  become  one 
Are  our  instrument. 

II 

There  are  few  like  us  that  love  this  island 

Because  we  chanced  to  do  our  growing  here, 

Perhaps  there  are  no  more  of  us 

Than  you  and  I  and  the  locust  tree. 

You  at  random  like  the  harsh  black-berry, 

I  rooted  like  the  locust  tree 

Deep  in  the  sand,  drinking 

Sweet  waters  that  rise  there 

To  feed  our  brackish  harbors 

And  mingle  with  the  tide. 

Here  I  was  rooted  also  in  one  season — 

Summers    remembered    in    distant   winter — 

And  only  guessed  of  bare  trees  waiting 

And  how  the  tide  in  secret 

Moves  beneath  the  ice. 

Ill 

Honeysuckle  island,  tiger  lily  island 

Where  color  deepens  into  green 

And  perfume  is  lost  in  the  smell  of  rank  salt  grass. 

It  is  our  pride  to  use  the  old  names  here 

And  walk  at  night  without  a  lamp, 

To  notice  from  year  to  year 

The  change  in  shape  of  a  sand-bar. 
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Always  we  are  watching  the  water, 

In  ripples  and  counter-ripples 

Of  shifting  wind  across  the  tide, 

Or  vague  as  haze  in  August  doldrums 

And   gathering  darkness   under  clouds, 

When  the  shadow  of  tree  upon  tree  on  the  hillside 

Moves  with  the  sun  but  in  no  wind. 

IV 

You,  twice  an  islander, 

Walked  long  by  the  seashore 

And  ran  there  shouting  ankle-deep  in  surf 

Where  the  quiet  land  you  love 

Meets  the  overwhelming  sea. 

Aboard  Manhattan,  her  bow  turned  seaward, 

You  met   the  others,  strangers   and   comrades, 

And   here  on   fish-shaped   Paumanok 

Blackberry,  sand,  and  the  locust, 

And  alone  among  the  others 

The  inscrutable  Walt. 

V 

We  two  on  the  South  shore  standing 

Watching  the  tireless  breakers 

And  the  reach  of  sand  and  sky  and  sea.  .  . 

From   the   North   Shore 

We,   islanders   not   isolate 

Look  across  to  dim  Connecticut 

And   the  continent  before  us. 

And  to  those  you  have  hailed  that  come  after 

What  more  can  we  wish  to  bequeath 

Than  was  given   us? 

To  be  proud  of  the  salt  in  our  blood 

And  salty  sweat  on  the  helves  of  our  axes. 
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Who  Does? 

FRANCES  LYND,  '43 


'  I  VHE  world  of  reality  must  be  a  dreadful 
place,  thought  Pinkie  the  Pixie,  as  he  lay 
on  his  tummy  in  the  cool  dripping  grass.  The 
world  of  reality  exists  when  the  sun  is  up,  and 
if  there  was  anything  Pinkie  hated,  it  was  the 
sun.  It  makes  everything  so  obvious  and  abrupt. 
It  makes  the  great  library  a  den  of  hard  work, 
and  the  pretty  little  rooms  above  the  cloisters, 
offices  and  laboratories.  When  the  sun  is  up, 
life  has  whys  and  hows  and  wherefores,  and 
this  must  be,  and  that  must  be,  and  things  must 
have  a  reason.  That  is  why  Pixies  are  careful 
never  to  wake  up  before  the  first  corner  of  the 
moon  is  showing.  The  moon  is  their  fairy 
godmother.  She  makes  the  world  cool  and 
shadowy.  She  turns  the  cloisters  into  a 
land  of  darkness,  sprinkled  with  glistening  de«'- 
drops,  and  covers  it  with  her  cold  half-light. 
Her  shadows  soften  the  sharp  corners  of  reality. 
Little  shrubs  become  jungles  for  Pixies  to  play 
in,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is  a  thin  tree  bent 
beneath  the  weight  of  a  starry  drop  of  dew. 
One  of  the  dewdrops  brought  Pinkie  the  Pixie 
out  of  his  dream  of  the  real  world,  for  when 
he  thought  of  it,  he  shivered  and  squirmed 
down  closer  between  the  blades  of  grass.  As 
he  did,  he  jarred  one,  so  that  a  great  drop  of 
dew  fell  splash  on  his  head,  and  little  beads 
of  it  trickled  down  into  his  face.  Laughing, 
he  rolled  over,  and  shook  the  water  from  his 
hair.  Yes,  definitely,  he  decided,  the  world 
of  real  things  is  a  dreadful  place;  it  is  better 
to  live  and  dream  in  the  cool  wet  darkness. 

But  soon,  he  got  up,  and  yawned,  He 
stretched  up  his  hands,  and  laughed  to  see  the 
moon   coat   them   with   silver   slime.     Then   he 


walked  over  to  the  pool  to  look  at  the  moon- 
shimmer  on  the  water.  Alas,  there  was  no 
moon-shimmer,  for  there  was  no  water.  Pinkie 
sat  down  very  much  depressed.  It  was  a  shame 
that  on  such  a  fine  night  there  should  be  no 
pond  to  catch  the  moonlight.  Pinkie  leaned 
over  to  see  if  perhaps  there  wasn't  just  a  little 
water  sparkling  in  the  very  bottom,  but  at  first, 
he  could  see  nothing.  Then,  under  the  dead 
leaves  and  grass  close  to  the  side  wall  of  the 
pond,  he  saw  a  tiny  gleam  that  wasn't  water, 
but  something  of  shiny  silver  which  reflected 
the  moonlight.  Trying  to  see  what  it  was, 
Pinkie  leaned  so  far  over  the  edge  that  before 
he  realized  what  was  happening,  he  had  lost 
his  balance  and  tumbled  in.  When  he  landed 
on  the  cement  floor  of  the  pond,  he  wasn't 
hurt,  for  Pixies,  like  cats,  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  which  end  belongs  uppermost;  he  only 
laughed  because  the  bottoms  of  his  feet  tingled, 
and  ran  to  investigate  the  sparkling  thing. 
It  was  made  of  wood,  not  silver,  curved  in 
a  long  bottle  shape,  and  painted  green.  On 
the  broad  end,  silver  straps  and  hinges  were 
attached,  which  made  Pinkie  think  that  it 
should  have  been  hooked  onto  something  else, 
and  had  gotten   lost. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  was  not  worth  the  trouble 
it  had  caused,  Pinkie  thought,  for  now  he  was 
certainly  in  a  difficult  situation.  Even  Pixies 
can't  fall  up  onto  the  ground  as  easily  as  they 
can  fall  down  into  ponds.  Pinkie  sat  down 
and  yelled  as  loudly  as  he  could  for  someone 
to  come  get  him  out,  but  at  first,  no  one  heard 
him,  for  a  Pixie's  voice  is  no  louder  than  the 
noise  of  water  seeping  through  the  grass,   and 
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the  slightest  breeze  carries  it  away.  Finally, 
when  Pinkie  was  beginning  to  feel  discouraged 
and  very  sorry  for  himself,  he  heard  a  deep 
voice  from  the  darkness  above  him  say,  "Chir- 
UMP"  in  a  low  and  minor  key. 

Pinkie  sprang  up.  "Hi  there,  Grandpa  Grass- 
hopper," he  called,  "Come  over  closer  to  the 
edge." 

"ChirUMP,"  said  the  grasshopper,  not  budg- 
ing. 

"Look,  Grandpa,  you  can  jump  a  long  dis- 
tance, can't  you?" 

"ChirUMP,"  was  all  the  insect  would  say. 

"Well,  anyhow,  you  ought  to  be  able  to; 
you  used  to  be  the  champion  high  jumper  of 
the   whole   cloister,   didn't   you?" 

"ChirUMP,"  said  the  grasshopper  in  a 
pleasanter  key. 

"Well  then,  it  wouldn't  be  very  hard  for 
you  just  to  jump  down  here,  and  hop  right 
back  again  with  me  on  your  back,  would  it?" 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"Well?"   asked   Pinkie. 

"Can't,"   Said  the  grasshopper. 

"You  can't  help  me?  Why,  that's  silly.  You 
can  jump,  can't  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  grasshopper,     "Five   legs." 

"What  has  five  legs?"  asked  Pinkie,  getting 
angry. 


"I  do,"  answered  the  insect.  "Lost  one. 
Wooden,  you  know.  Made  for  me  by  Dignam 
and  Abercombie,   London.     Hard    to    replace." 

"Oh,"  shouted  Pinkie,  for  of  course,  he 
understood.  He  ran  to  the  green  bottle  thing 
and  held  it  up  for  Grandpa  to  see.  At  first, 
the  insect  wouldn't  believe  that  it  was  really 
his  leg,  but  Pinkie  soon  convinced  him.  When 
the  grasshopper  jumped  down  to  the  floor  of 
the  pond,  the  Pixie  hooked  the  leg  on  with  the 
silver  gadgets,  and  climbed  onto  the  insect's 
back.  All  the  while,  the  moon  was  chuckling 
silently  at  Pinkie's  happiness,  and  the  breezes 
decided  secretly  to  give  Grandpa  a  helpful  boost. 
The  hopper  took  a  great  spring,  leaped  through 
the  darkness,  and  in  an  instant,  landed  Pinkie 
safe  once  more  on  the  friendly  ground. 

"Thanks,  Grandpa,"  Pinkie  said,  as  he  slid 
off  the  insect's  back  onto  the  soft  damp  grass. 
"Thanks  for  coming  along  when  you  did.  If 
you  hadn't  saved  me,  I  might  have  stayed  there 
until  the  sun  brought  back  the  world  of  real 
things,  where  Pixies  don't  fall  into  ponds,  and 
find  wooden  legs,  and  be  saved  by  grasshoppers. 
And  even  if  they  did,  the  people  there  wouldn't 
believe  it.  Why,  Grandpa,  they  don't  even 
believe  in  Pixies  at  all!" 

"Well,"  said  Grandpa  the  Grasshopper  mov- 
ing away  in  the  moonlight,     "Who  does?" 
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Moon-freckled   stones,   granite   and   uneven  — 

We  stand  where  courage  left  me 

And   the   sycamore, 

Gnarled  with  its  year-long  hugging  of  the  winds, 

Broods  on  our  benediction. 

The  gable  yonder   marks  our  pathway's  ending 

A  moment  from  us,  and  your  coated  arm 

Drops  from   the  wrist  it  crushed. 

I  have  no  smile  to  give  you 

Though  we   linger,   pretending 

There  is  no  choice  before  us  but  to  part. 

Our   gaiety   is   edged   tonight,    resentful 

That  pledged  and  imperious  futures 

Quell  the  immediate  heart. 
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A  Collective  Securityite 

Looks  at  Finland 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

would  be  a  glorious  victory  for  Civil  Liberties, 
but  nevertheless  would  have  chosen,  as  a  lesser 
evil,  a  retreat  of  the  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  type, 
rather  than  a  complete  rout  of  the  Gestapo 
variety, — hoping  that  if  we  suffered  the  former 
it  would   be   short-lived. 

The  events  of  the  past  months  persuade  me, 
however,  that  the  conservative  reaction  from  the 
next  war  will  be  far  worse  than  it  was  in  the 
last.  In  the  last  one,  we  at  least  had  Wilson's 
liberal  administration  to  start  with,  but  this 
time  we  see  the  country  growing  every  day  more 
conservative  as  the  New  Deal  vies  with  the 
Republicans  to  prove  to  the  nation  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  radical  or  even 
progressive,  such  as  a  decent  appropriation  for 
relief.  The  Dies  Committee  is  combining  con- 
servatism with  attacks  on  the  Civil  Rights  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  confusing  both  with 
the  Allies'  side  in  the  war.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  happens  to  be  a  potential  enemy 
makes  it  inevitable  that  if  we  got  into  war, 
the  American  Communists  would  be  suppressed 
as  were  the  French  ones. 

The  rights  of  the  Communists  are  the  first 
line  of  defense  for  any  one  interested  in  Civil 
Liberties  because  one  suppression  leads  to 
another,  as  the  experience  of  the  German  Lib- 
erals proves.  Once  you  have  outlawed  one 
political  opinion,  it  is  easy  to  identify  others 
with  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  I  feel  sure  that  a  pacifist  would  be 
called  a  "red",  and  so,  if  he  maintains  his  present 
stand,  would  John  L.  Lewis,  and  so,  no  doubt 
would  the  millions  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
organizations    that    oppose    economy    moves    in 


Congress  coupled  with  increased  expenditure  on 
armaments.  A  war  against  Russia  gives  our 
government  and  England's  government  and 
France's  government  too  good  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  those  disturbing  "bogies"  that  challenge 
their  security.  I  happen  to  believe  that  no  de- 
mocracy exists  where  there  are  not  such  bogies. 

Whatever  may  be  our  attitude  toward  Soviet 
Russia,  two  things  are  clear :  first,  that  due 
to  the  prevailing  Dies-like  attitude  towards 
Stalinism  and  Hitlerism,  we  need  have  absolutely 
no  fear  of  their  getting  a  foothold  in  this  country, 
irrespective  of  who  wins  in  Europe;  and  second, 
that  we  don't  want  the  European  situation  to 
affect  liberalism  at  home.  I  believe  that  the  second 
will  happen  in  spite  of  us,  if  we  go  to  war,  be- 
cause of  the  way  forces  are  lining  up  on  the 
Finnish  question.  Opposing  the  anti-war  stand 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  American  Youth  Con- 
gress, are  Thomas  J.  Watson  beseaching  his 
fellow-industrialists  to  redouble  their  efforts  to 
aid  Finland  "in  doing  our  part  in  a  cause  that 
is  so  vital  to  all  industry, — the  defeat  of  com- 
munism" ( 1 )  and  Herbert  Hoover  who  rejoices 
that  the  Finnish  issue  "has  created  among 
Americans  a  'swing  toward  the  right'  ...  by 
accentuating  the  question  'Are  you  for  the 
Finns  or  for  the  Russians?'  As  a  result,  many 
Americans  hitherto  leftist-inclined  have  been 
moving  in  the  other  direction  rather  than  ex- 
press sympathy   with   Finland's   invader"      (2). 

When  we  talk  about  American  Liberal 
Democracy,  that  attitude,  and  not  the  Moscow 
Menace,  is  the  sort  of  thing  against  which  we 
must  guard  ourselves  and  our  nation. 


(1)  New  Republic,   Jan.   29,    p.    134 

(2)  "Philadelphia    Inquirer."   Feb.   2,    1940    p.   4 

Bibliographical  Note  For  further  information  see 
the  New  Statesman  and  Nation  (in  the  magazine 
room)  January  20,  1940,  p.  68:  "The  United  States 
and  Finland"  by  Barbara  Wertheim. 
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GOOD  FRIENDS  AGREE. 

"THERES   EXTRA    PLEASURE  .  .  AND 
EXTRA  SMOKING  IN  CAMELS  \" 


NORTH.  East,  South,  West, 
you'll  hear  the  same  story:  One 
true  yardstick  of  cigarette  pleasure 
is  slow  burning!  Kenneth  E.  (Nick) 
Knight  (below,  left)  confirms  the 
experience  of  millions  of  smokers 
when  he  says:  "One  of  the  first 
things  I  noticed  about  Camels  was 
their  slow  burning.  I  figure  that's 
why  Camels  smoke  so  much  cooler, 
milder  and  taste  so  much  better. 
Camels  last  longer,  too."  Howard 


McCrorey  agrees  on  Camel's  slow 
burning,  and  adds:  "To  me  that 
means  extra  pleasure  and  extra 
smoking  per  pack." 

Yes,  the  costlier  tobaccos  in 
Camels  are  slower-buttiing!  And  of 
course  the  extra  smoking  in  Camels 
(see  right)  is  just  that  much  more 
smoking  pleasure  at  its  best  — 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos!  Enjoy 
extra  pleasure  and  extra  value  in 
America's  No.  1  cigarette. ..Camels! 


Whatever  price  you  pay  per 
pack,  it's  important  to  remem- 
ber this  fact:  By  burning  25% 
slower  than  the  average  of  the 
15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than  any 
of  them— CAMELS  give  a  smok- 
ing plus  equal  to 


5 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


Cigarettes  were  compared  re- 
cently . . .  sixteen  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands.. .under  the  search- 
ing tests  of  impartial  laboratory- 
scientists.  Findings  were  an- 
nounced as  follows: 

1  CAMELS  were  found  to 
contain  MORE  TOBACCO 
BY  WEIGHT  than  the  average 
for  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands. 

2  CAMELS BURNEDSIOU"- 
ER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BRANDTESTED-25%SLOW- 
ER  THAN  THE  AVERAGE 
TIME  OF  THE  1 5  OTHER  OF 
THE  LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS!  By  burning  25% 
slower,  on  the  average,  Camels 
give  smokers  the  equivalent  of  5 
EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 

3  In  the  same  tests,  CAMELS 
HELD  THEIR  ASH  FAR 
LONGER  than  the  average  time 
for  all  the  other  brands. 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... 
MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 

PENNY  FOR  PENNY 
YOUR  BEST  CIGARETTE  BUY 

Copyright,  1939.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
W  in  B  ton -Salem,  North  Carolina 
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I  GET 


in  slower-burning 
Camels/' says  Bill  Corum/ 

famed  sports  writer 
and  columnist 


LIGHTNING -FAST  in 
the  press-box.  Why,  Bill 
Corum's  been  known  to 
file  3,000  words  of  siz- 
zling copy  during  a  sin- 
gle big  sports  event.  But 
no  speed  for  him  in  his 
smoking  —  slower-burn- 
ing Camels  are  Bill 
Corum's  cigarette. 


And  here's  Bill  at  work 
in  the  quiet  of  his  office. 
Bill. ..typewriter.. .books 
...pictures. ..and  Camels 


I    — i/oir-burning  Camels. 

"I  find  them  milder  and 

1    cooler  —  and    thriftier," 

v] 

1    he  says. 

% 

H          CMryrleht.   m40.  R.  ,T.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. .  Winston-  Salem,  N.  C. 

BILL  CORUM'S  sports  news  isn't 
just  printed  .  .  .  it's  sprinted  ...  at 
lightning  speed  from  press-box  to  press 
and  the  Five-Star  Final.  But  when  the 
candid  camera  catches  Bill  in  his  office 
with  a  cigarette— well,  "No  speed  for 
me  in  my  smoking,"  he  says. 

His  own  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence tell  him  what  scientists  have  found 
out  in  their  research  laboratories— that 
"slow-burning  cigarettes  are  extra  mild, 
extra  cool,  fragrant,  and  flavorful." 


Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  just  naturally 
burn  hot.  And  nothing  so  surely  wrecks 
the  delicate  elements  of  flavor  and  fra- 
grance as  excess  heat.  No  wonder  you 
get  a  hot,  flat,  unsatisfactory  smoke. 

The  delightful  mildness,  coolness, 
fragrance,  and  flavor  of  Camels  are  ex- 
plained by  this  important  finding  — 
Camels  proved  to  be  the  slotvest-butn- 
ing  cigarette  of  the  sixteen  largest-sell- 
ing brands  tested!  (The  panel  at  the 
right  explains  the  test.) 


In  recent  laboratory  tests,  CAMELS 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on  the 
average,  a  smoking  plus  equal  to 


5  EXTRA 
SMOKES 

PER 
PACK! 


MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 

Camels  -  *  *-*  sa*rzi-. 
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Editorial 


POURING  the  year,  Self  Gov.  has  been  subjected  to  criticism  by  parents  and  faculty. 
Apparently  the  college  at  large  does  not  realize  the  predicament  of  its  privi- 
leges.    We  are  not  permanently  exempt  from  the  evils  of  Saturday  classes,  limited 
permissions  or  earlier  hours,  and  we  are  too  likely  to  forget  their  somewhat  tentative 
character. 

We  choose  our  courses  freely,  but  our  private  hours  may  become  distinctly  re- 
stricted. This  is  the  reverse  of  post-college  situations.  The  majority  of  jobs  not 
only  determine  our  lines  of  interest  after  college  but  require  uncongenial  tasks.  On 
the  other  hand,  social  hours  then  become  our  own  concern,  for  few  of  us  expect 
to  return  to  the  supervisions  of  pre-college  life.  The  college,  if  it  is  to  be  valuable 
training,  has  a  stake  in  approximating  experience.  Before  freshmen  arrive,  their 
parents  should  thoroughly  understand  the  freedoms  allowed  at  Bryn  Mawr;  the 
upper  classmen  might  accept  more  responsibility  in  the  examples  they  set.  In  addition, 
criticism  for  the  abuse  of  freedom  should  be  laid  on  the  individual  and  not  on  the 
college. 

Notions  of  social  unrest,  of  life,  morals  and  men  probably  acquire  personal 
meanings  for  all  of  us  before  we  leave  college.  The  best  guarantees  of  stable  private 
lives  are  familiarity  with  conditions  outside  college,  and  a  developed  sense  of  self- 
reliance.  It  is  no  kind  of  wisdom  to  segregate  us  from  the  world  of  facts  during  these 
important   years. 

We  have  watched  critical  parents  and  a  sceptical  public  long  enough  to  recognize 
the  danger  to  such  freedom.  It  can  be  taken  from  us,  as  any  too-neglected  privilege 
is  likely  to  be.  The  value  of  freedom  is  gauged  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  We 
regard  it  not  only  as  a  privilege  worth  retaining,  but  as  a  responsibility. 

M.  C.  K 
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Me  an'  Joe 

ELIZABETH  DODGE,  '41 


TT  doesn't  seem  so  long  ago  since  we  went  to 
that  dance  at  the  beach  last  summer,  but  an 
awful  lot  has  changed  since  then,  I  guess.  I 
feel  just  the  same  though,  about  Joe,  I  mean. 
I  remember  after  he  came  and  got  me  in  the 
little  green  coupe  his  father  used  delivering  fish 
from  their  market,  he  took  me  by  the  house  to 
talk  to  his  mother  a  minute,  because  it  was  so 
early.  That  coupe  always  smelled  fishy,  espe- 
cially on  wet  nights,  but  we  had  a  lot  of  good 
times  in  it. 

"You  make  Joe  drive  careful,"  his  mother 
said  to  me  when  we  left.  That's  what  made  it 
so  funny  when  we  got  picked  up  by  the  cops ; 
I'd  just  told  her  of  course  Joe  always  drove 
careful.  We  were  only  going  twenty  down  the 
ocean  drive,  because  it  was  so  early,  and  we 
were  singing  "The  leaves  of  brown  came  tumb- 
ling down,"  when   the  cop  yelled. 

"Pull  over  to  the  curb,  buddy.  What're  you 
doing  with  lights  like  that;  get  out  and  take 
a  look  at  'em."  Joe  went  around  and  looked 
at  the  lights,  and  filled  out  a  ticket  for  the  cop 
about  having  the  bum  one  fixed  right  away  and 
then  he  got  back  in. 

"Whew!"  he  said.  "Was  I  calm,  Peaches, 
was  I  calm  ?"  It  was  an  awful  shock  because  we 
were  only  going  twenty,  and  we  didn't  know  the 
light  was  on  the  blink.  But  he  always  acted  calm. 
Why,  when  we  got  to  the  dance,  a  boy  I'd 
never  seen  came  up  to  us  and  said, 

"H'ya,  Joe,  I  sure  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long 
time.  What  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 
They  talked  quite  a  while  and  then  when  the 


boy  went  away  and   I   asked  who  he  was,  Joe 
said: 

"I  think  he's  a  fellow  that  was  on  a  team 
we  played  in  a  practice  ball  game."  Joe  acted 
like  he  was  an  old  pal  just  so  as  not  to  let 
the  fellow  down.  People  are  always  trying  to 
make  up  to  Joe  like  that,  because  he's  such  a 
good  ball  player.  They  had  a  special  yell  for 
him  at  school :  "Yea  Popeye,  he  eats  spinach  ; 
yea  Joe,  he  eats  fish."  I  used  to  get  pretty 
swell-headed  sitting  in  the  bleachers,  you  can 
bet,  on  account  of  going  steady  with  him. 

He  used  to  come  over  to  our  grocery  nights 
with  his  lessons,  so  I  could  help  him,  but  we'd 
always  end  up  playing  the  radio.  He  can  sing 
all  the  popular  songs  just  beautiful.  They  even 
had  him  sing  for  the  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tion once,  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  before 
he  went  back  east. 

I'm  still  nuts  about  him  though — that's  how 
I  got  in  this  mess. 

It  happened  after  our  grocery  closed  at  nine 
the  other  night.  Mother  and  Father  went  to 
bed,  and  I  didn't  see  them  till  next  morning. 
They  sleep  soundly  and  their  room  is  in  back, 
on  the  court,  where  the  sun  doesn't  wake  them 
up.  I  stayed  up  in  my  room  sewing  on  a  dress 
I'm  making  over,  until  about  11:30.  My  win- 
dow is  on  the  fake  balcony  over  the  store 
front,  which  makes  it  easy  to  see  from  the  street 
when  my  light  is  going,  so  I  was  only  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  a  man's  voice  outside  calling 
me  to  come  down. 

A  couple  months  ago  Joe  got  a  good  propo- 
sition from  a  baseball  scout  and  went  back  east 
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to  play  ball.  He  wrote  me  quite  a  few  letters 
but  didn't  say  much — one  sentence  in  his  big 
hand  writing  just  about  covers  a  page.  I  did- 
n't expect  him  to  say  any  more  in  his  letters 
than  "I  hope  you  won't  forget  me,  Peaches; 
don't  tell  me  about  all  those  other  fellows  you're 
running  around  with  because  it  would  make  me 
jealous",  and  that's  all  he  did  say. 

Well,  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
ran  down  in  my  wrapper  and  unlocked  the 
door,  jerked  it  open,  and  plop,  Joe  caught  me. 
The  street  light  was  so  strong  in  back  of  him 
I  couldn't  see  his  face — whether  he  looked 
happy  or  not, — but  I  never  suspected  he  wasn't. 
I  thought  he'd  just  gotten  back  unexpectedly 
and  come  right  out  to  see  me  in  spite  of  its 
being  late,  so  I  asked  him  in  and  shut  the  door 
again.  We  sat  on  the  stairs  at  the  back  of  the 
store  asking  each  other  questions  like  you  do 
when  you  haven't  seen  somebody.  He  took  my 
hand,  the  way  he  does,  and  carried  it  to  his 
mouth  palm  upwards,  bending  his  head  over 
so  that  his  hair  all  fell  down  over  his  face. 
Whenever  I  tease  Joe  about  being  too  big  and 
rough  he  shakes  his  head  seriously  and  says, 
"You  got  me  wrong,  Peaches,  I'm  a  gentle 
boy."  He  really  is.  He  can't  bear  to  hurt 
people.  "Tramps"  he  used  to  call  some  of  the 
rowdies   at  his   school. — 

"Why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were 
coming  back,  Joe,"  I  said. 

"Oh  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself".  That's 
all  he  said.  Didn't  say  what  he  wanted  to  tell 
me. 

"Too  busy  running  round  with  blondes  to 
write?"  I  asked.  But  he  just  looked  as  me  sort 
of   queer. 

"I'm  stuck  on  you,"  he  said.  "But  I  had  to 
come  home  to  start  working  at  the  market — it 
just  happened  that  way — I  couldn't  wait  to  get 


started    in    baseball.      I    don't   know,    honey,    I 
just  ..." 

Suddenly  we  both  stopped  to  listen.  There 
were  thumpings  and  rattlings  out  front  as 
though  someone  were  trying  to  get  in.  I  didn't 
notice  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  now,  Joe 
shuddered  all  over  and  then  stood  up  and  waited 
while  I  ran  to  open  the  door.  Outside  was  a 
short  woman,  twenty-six  or  more,  with  her  hair 
flying  around  as  though  she'd  just  gotten  out  of 
bed  and  hadn't  combed  it.  She  was  wearing  bed- 
room slippers,  and  a  sweater  that  she  kept  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning  with  her  left  hand  so 
I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  shiny  wedding  ring. 
She  stared  at  my  wrapper  suspiciously  as  she 
said,  "Where's  Joe".  I  turned  to  call  him, 
wondering  who  it  could  be,  but  he  was  already 
on   his  way. 

"Come  on  home",  she  said  sharply,  grabbing 
him  by  the  arm.  "What  are  you  doing  here? 
You  scared  me  to  death,  sneaking  out  in  the 
night.  I  run  after  you  and  I've  been  waiting 
and  waiting  outside.  Come  on."  She  dragged 
him  out  onto  the  side  walk ;  she  yelled  at  him, 
and  he  stared  blankly  ahead.  They  weren't 
paying  any  attention  to  me,  so  I  closed  the  door 
and  went  up  to  my  room,  thinking. 

"How  did  she  get  him?"  I  thought  all  the 
way  up  the  stairs.  She  was  frowsy,  she  was 
hard,  she  was  bossy,  and  anyway  he  was  in 
love  with  me.  How  did  she  get  him  ?  She  must 
have  pulled  some  trick  on  my  Joe.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  how  low  he  acted,  taking  up 
with  a  frump  like  her,  and  bringing  her  home 
when  he'd  only  been  gone  two  months,  and  I 
stuck  my  head  out  the  window  to  see  if  they 
were  still  in  sight.     They  were  right  below. 

He  was  standing  as  patient  as  could  be  with 
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AL  was  rubbing  the  bar  with  a  wet  rag 
when  Jim  came  in.  When  he  saw  Jim 
he  threw  the  rag  onto  the  shelf  under  the  bar 
and  leaned  both  his  forearms  on  the  wet  place. 
Jim  did  not  say  anything  to  him;  he  only  threw 
a  coin  onto  the  counter  and  Al  went  to  get 
the  bottle  and  glass. 

Al  did  not  speak  while  Jim  was  drinking, 
he  waited  until  Jim  had  set  down  the  glass  and 
wiped  his  mouth  on  the  cuff  of  his  shirt. 

"Hear  young  Kelley  got  the  job."  he  said, 
carelessly  sliding  the  glass  toward  him  across 
the  counter. 

"What  job?"  muttered  Jim. 

"Why  ridin'  Blue  Pinto.    Y'  know,  Jim  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,  I  know."  interrupted  Jim,  his  voice 
suddenly  louder,  "I  know,  but  he's  not  goin' 
to  do  it." 

"What  ya  mean,  not  goin'  to  do  it?" 

"I  mean  he's  not  goin'  to  do  it.  I  am."  Jim 
was  scraping  some  gum  off  the  floor  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Jim,"  said  Al,  his  face 
puzzled,  "I  don't  see.  How  in  thunder  are  you 
goin'  to  do  that  when  Kelley's  the  picked  man, 
come  all  the  way  from  Kentucky?  You  can't 
do  that."  He  came  out  from  behind  the  counter 
and  stood  beside  Jim,  looking  at  him.  Jim 
didn't  look  up.  He  had  stopped  scraping  the 
gum,  and  now  stood  staring  at  the  floor.  There 
was  another  silence. 

"I'm  goin'  to  do  it,  that's  all,  and  I'd  like 
to  see  the  guy  who'll  stop  me."  He  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  floor  and  looked  at  Al  for  a  long 
time,  then  he  went  over  and  leaned  against  the 


counter  again,  twiddling  the  glass  between  his 
fingers.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "this  is  that  horse's 
first  race.  She  ain't  never  raced  before,  and 
she's  gotta  be  ridden  by  a  guy  she  knows  and 
trusts  and  who  knows  and  trusts  her.  Isn't  that 
so,  Al?"  Al  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but 
Jim  went  on,  "You  see,  Kelley  ain't  never  been 
around  the  track  on  the  horse  yet,  and  he  don't 
know  her  ways  like  I  do.  She's  a  funny  horse, 
I  ain't  handled  her  all  this  time  for  nothin',  Al, 
I've  learned  a  lot  about  her  nature."  He 
looked  up,  suddenly  fierce,  "And  by  God,  Kelley 
ain't  goin'  to  ride  her.  Nobody's  goin'  to  ride 
her  but  me."  Before  Al  could  say  anything  he 
was  out  of  the  restaurant,  and  striding  up  the 
street  toward  the  stables. 

Jim  walked  up  the  street  with  great,  long 
strides,  his  head  bent,  his  whole  body  determined, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  get  to  the  stables  before  he 
lost  his  conviction.  He  turned  up  a  side  street 
and  then  another  until  he  reached  a  wide,  arched 
door  from  which  came  the  smell  of  horses  and 
the  muffled  clatter  of  pails  and  chains  and  the 
sound  of  horses  snuffling.  Jim  did  not  go  right 
in,  he  stood  outside  and  listened  to  the  sounds 
and  sniffed  the  smells  for  a  while.  He  loved 
to  be  surrounded  by  these  sounds  and  smells  of 
a  horsey  world  and  the  longer  he  stood  there 
the  more  sure  he  became  that  he  and  no  one 
else  was  to  ride  Blue  Pinto  on  Thursday. 

Inside  the  stable  the  light  was  dim,  in  spite 
of  the  long  row  of  bulbs  along  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling.  The  sharp  little  rumps  of  the  race- 
horses and  their  trim  tails  moved  restlessly. 
Now  and  then  one  would  try  to  back  out  of 
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his  stall.  Jim  walked  slowly  down  the  line  of 
stalls  looking  in.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two  to 
some  of  the  horses  and  slapped  the  rumps  of 
some.  Several  whinnied  softly  as  he  went  by, 
and  all  turned  their  heads  around  to  look  at 
him.  The  grooms  straightened  from  their  work 
and  watched  him,  their  eyes  distrustful.  Most 
of  them  disliked  Jim  because  they  were  jealous. 
Jim  could  make  friends  with  any  of  the  horses 
within  a  week,  and  the  grooms  did  not  like  this. 
No  man  likes  to  share  a  friendship  with  any 
animal ;  it  makes  him  proud  to  think  he  alone 
has  made  his  way  into  its  hearts,  and  he  be- 
grudges another  place  there.  Many  of  the 
grooms  had  found  that  where  it  had  taken  them 
months,  perhaps  a  year,  to  get  a  horse  to  treat 
them  any  differently  from  an  ordinary  person, 
Jim  could  do  it  in  a  week.  So  they  disliked 
him,  although  most  of  them  knew  that  he  was 
a  better  horseman  than  many  of  them  and  that 
he  knew  the  most  about  horses  of  them  all. 

Jim  went  on  down  the  long  corridor  until 
he  came  to  the  six  box-stalls  at  the  end.  One 
of  them  was  Blue  Pinto's.  He  leaned  on  the 
door  for  a  moment  before  he  went  in.  The 
mare  had  her  back  to  him ;  she  was  pulling  hay 
from  the  manger  in  the  corner.  Jim  whistled 
softly  and  the  horse  turned  instantly  and  came 
to  him,  nickering.  He  loved  to  do  that,  not 
from  any  desire  to  show  off,  but  just  because 
every  time  he  saw  the  mare  come  eagerly  to 
him  and  heard  her  long,  insistent  nicker  he  felt 
a  great  glow  of  pride  and  love  for  her.  The 
horse  pushed  her  nose  over  the  gate  and  shoved 
him  hard  on  the  chest  with  it,  giving  her 
head  a  quick  upswing  and  nuzzling  in  his  shirt 
with  her  head  held  slightly  sideways.  Jim 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  gave  her  the  sugar. 

"Spoil  ya,  I  do,"  he  muttered  lovingly,  push- 
ing open  the  gate,   "only  women  give  sugar  to 


horses  when  they  ain't  done  nothin'  to  deserve 
it."  The  mare  stretched  out  her  neck  at  him 
when  Tie  came  in  and  followed  close  at  his 
shoulder  as  he  went  over  to  the  drinking  cup. 
He  lifted  up  the  frame  and  ran  his  finger  around 
the  inside  of  the  cup.  "Slimy,"  he  said,  "hellish 
slimy.  Don't  these  niggers  even  know  enough 
to  keep  the  water-cups  clean  ?"  He  leaned  over 
the  edge  of  the  stall  and  jerked  a  cloth  from 
a  hook  on  the  wall.  "Dunno  whose  this  is,  but 
I'll  use  it  anyway.  Probably  the  first  time  it's 
been  used."  he  spoke  bitterly  and  scrubbed  sav- 
agely at  the  inside  of  the  cup. 

When  he  had  cleaned  the  cup  to  his  satis- 
faction he  fetched  a  bucket,  loosened  the  screw 
that  held  the  cup,  and  dumped  the  dirty  water 
into  the  bucket,  then  he  put  the  frame  back 
down  and  pushed  it  until  the  cup  was  full 
of  fresh  water.  "There,  m'  girl,"  he  said,  "I 
guess  I  know  how  to  keep  ya  clean  as  well  as 
anybody."  He  went  to  the  chest  outside  the 
stall  and  got  out  brushes,  cloth,  and  rubber 
curry.  Then  he  started  going  over  the  horse, 
rubbing  and  brushing  her  until  the  coat  shone 
even  in  the  pale  light.  He  was  hard  at  work 
currying  and  whistling  when  he  heard  the 
brisk  click  of  heels  on  the  cement,  and  the  sub- 
dued sound  of  men's  voices.  He  straightened 
up  and  looked  over  the  side  of  the  stall.  Two 
men  were  coming.  He  could  not  see  who  they 
were  because  they  were  silhouetted  against  the 
brightness  of  the  doorway,  but  one  wore  wide 
breeches  and  slapped  his  leg  with  a  crop.  Jim 
thought  he  must  be  Mr.  Judd,  the  owner  of  Blue 
Pinto. 

The  two  men  stopped  at  Blue  Pinto's  stall 
and  opened  the  gate  before  they  saw  Jim.  Then 
Mr.  Judd  stepped  closer  to  him  and  peered 
in  the  dim  light. 

"Why,  hello,  Jim,"  he  said,  "nice  of  you  to 
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fix  up  Blue  Pinto  like  this,  eh?"  He  turned 
to  the  other  man,  and  Jim  thought  he  detected 
a  hint  of  laughter  in  his  voice.  He  decided  not 
to  wait  any  longer.  •--..' 

"Mr.  Judd,"  he  began,  "I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you  about  this  horse.     You  see,  .  .  ." 

"Justa  minute,  Jim,"  interrupted  Mr.  Judd, 
"you're  just  the  person  we  were  looking  for. 
I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Kelley."  He  turned 
to  a  short,  slight  man  beside  him.  Jim  shook 
hands  without  glancing  at  the  other's  face.  He 
knew  without  looking  the  expression  of  amused 
superiority  that  he  would  see  there.  Kelley 
shook  his  hand  firmly,  then  went  over  and  pat- 
ted  Blue  Pinto's  neck. 

"Swell  horse,  Mr.  Judd.  Don'tcha  think  so?" 
He  had  turned  to  Jim,  but  Jim  was  not  look- 
ing at  him,  he  was  watching  the  horse.  Blue 
Pinto  was  nuzzling  in  Kelley 's  shirt  and  push- 
ing his  chest  with  her  nose.  Jim  did  not  say 
anything,  he  just  watched,  and  felt  a  funny 
feeling  growing  inside  him.  It  was  an  ugly 
feeling  and  he  did  not  like  it;  it  was  jealousy. 

Mr.  Judd  was  speaking.  "Jim,"  he  said, 
"I  wanted  to  make  you  an  offer.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  you  shouldn't  ride  in  this  race,  so  I've 
decided  to  let  you  ride  Modern  Boy."  He 
stopped,  and,  leaning  back  a  little  on  his  heels, 
he  contemplated  Jim  with  the  air  of  a  king  be- 
stowing some  great  honor.  But  Jim's  face  had 
fallen;  he  didn't  say  anything.  "Well,"  went 
on  Mr.  Judd  impatiently,  "what  do  you  say?" 

"I  don't  think  I  can,  Mr.  Judd,"  Jim's  voice 
was  hollow  with  disappointment.  "I  ...  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  I  could  ride  Blue  Pinto 
in  the  race.  She  knows  me,  sir,  and  I'm  sure 
we  could  win.  It  isn't  right  to  throw  away  a 
horse's  good  chances  by  lettin'  a  stranger  ride. 
And  Blue  Pinto's  got  a  chance;  she's  got  a  good 
chance."     Mr.  Judd  was  looking  at  Jim,  and 


his  face  was  not  hopeful.  Jim  realized  then 
that  the  man's  mind  was  made  up.  Kelley  would 
get  the  job.  He  dropped  his  hands  hopelessly 
at  his  side,  "O.  K.,"  he  whispered. 

Without  saying  anything,  Mr.  Judd  opened 
the  gate  and  went  to  the  next  stall.  He  said, 
"This  is  Modern  Boy.  He's  a  good  horse  and 
a  fine  racer.  I  think  he'd  have  a  good  chance 
of  placing,  anyway,  if  you  rode  him,  Jim."  Jim 
looked  dully  at  the  horse.  It  was  a  black  with 
a  white  star  and  two  white  feet.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful  horse  Jim  had  ever  seen.  He 
slowly  opened  his  eyes  wide  and  looked  at  it 
without  saying  anything.  "He's  new  in  these 
stables,"  Mr.  Judd  was  going  on,  "just  brought 
him  from  the  country  last  week,  and  he's  not 
used  to  it  yet.  Rather  high-strung  he  is,  but 
good-natured  and  has  fine  action,  fine  action." 
He  was  rambling  on  to  no  one  in  particular. 
Jim  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  turned  to 
Mr.  Judd. 

"Can't  tell  ya  right  away,  Mr.  Judd,"  he 
said,  "gotta  think  it  over  some  first."  He  went 
back  into  Blue  Pinto's  stall  to  collect  the 
brushes.  Kelley  was  still  in  there  patting  the 
horse  and  talking  to  her.  Jim  felt  another 
strong  surge  of  that  feeling.  He  turned  before 
he  went  out. 

"Better  not  make  a  pet  of  her,  Kelley,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  cold  and  hard. 

As  he  was  going  out  the  door  he  caught  sight 
of  the  blackboard  on  which  were  listed  the 
names  of  the  horses  and  their  riders.  He  looked 
opposite  Blue  Pinto's.  Fred  Kelley.  The  let- 
ters danced  before  his  eyes. 

"By  God,"  he  said,  "he  can't  do  it.  I  won't 
let  him.  She  likes  him  too  much.  Ain't  never 
acted  that  way  with  a  stranger  before.  I  never 
saw  her  do  that  with  anyone  but  me,  and  he 
ain't    gonna    ride    her."      He    thrust    his    hands 
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stubbornly  into  his  pockets  and  strode  up   the 

street. 

•     •     • 

The  next  day  Jim  met  Kelley  in  the  village, 
and  Kelley  asked  him  to  come  with  him  while 
he  tried  Blue  Pinto  on  the  track.  At  first  Jim 
was  about  to  refuse,  but  he  looked  at  Kelley's 
face  and  saw  that  he  was  not  showing  off  or  try- 
ing to  annoy  Jim;  he  sincerely  wanted  advice 
and  Jim  liked  the  looks  of  him,  so  he  went. 

Leaning  against  the  high  white  fence,  watch- 


came  around  and  stopped,  Jim  smiled  at  Kelley 
and  watched  his  thin  body  approvingly  as  he 
dismounted. 

"Guess  it'll  be  O.  K.,"  he  said,  "Guess  you 
can  ride  her  O.  K." 

They  did  not  speak  together,  but  walked 
back  to  the  restaurant  and  had  a  drink.  Jim 
still  felt  awful  when  he  thought  of  Kelley  win- 
ning the  race  in  his  place.  But  if  Blue  Pinto 
won,  he  tried  to  persuade  himself,  he  didn't 
care  who  rode. 


ing  Kelley  on  the  horse,  Jim  felt  a  strange 
tightness  in  his  throat.  Blue  Pinto's  coat  was 
dark  chestnut,  yet  in  the  sunlight  it  shone  with 
gold  and  blue  lights.  Her  mane  and  tail  were 
darker,  and  her  head,  stretched  forward  as  she 
ran,  was  short  and  swelled  with  the  distended 
nostrils.  Jim  watched  them,  at  first  feeling 
empty  and  sick,  but  soon  he  saw  that  Kelley 
knew  how  to  handle  the  horse,  that  he  rode  her 
lightly  and  felt  her  mouth  so  as  to  anticipate 
every  move,  just  the  way  Jim  did.     When  they 


While  they  were  still  talking  to  Al  over  the 
counter  Mr.  Judd  came  in,  slapping  his  boot 
with  the  crop.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
high  bridged  nose,  a  long  upper  lip  over  a 
small,  precise  mouth  and  a  small,  precise  chin. 
Jim  hated  his  face  with  its  supercilious,  self- 
confident  expression.  Mr.  Judd  came  and  stood 
beside  them,  rubbing  his  hand  over  his  face  as 
he  ordered  his  drink.     Then  he  turned  to  Jim. 

"Will  you  ride  Modern  Boy,  Jim  ?"  The 
Continued   on   Page  20 
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To  Choose  of  Bondage 

MARTHA  KENT,  '41 


Sadden  the  life  we  have 

By   loving   it 

For  we  must  bear 

Even  the  last  disaster, 

Even  so 

Rattle  the  lock 

Between  the  past  and  us 

As  though  we  were 

Children    afraid — 

Night-long   and    love-deprived, 

We  have  become 

Walkers  of  streets, 

Nostalgic  to  recall 

Sick-room  and  safety  traded 

For  a  night 

Ribboned   with    aircraft   beacons, 

Nor  dare  return  into 

The  shuttered  confines 

Of  our  origin. 

Then   agitate   the   heart, 

This  portal  is 

Janus  of  war  and  wisdom, 

Swinging   shut 

Forever,  on  our  choice 

Of  servitudes. 
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Diamond  Street  Cafe 


ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 


QATURDAY  night  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the 
Diamond  Street  Cafe  was  crowded  to  cap- 
acity from  the  booths  downstairs  to  the  tables  on 
the  iron-railed  balcony.  Greeks,  Germans,  Mex- 
icans, Italians  and  Slovaks  clung  convulsively 
to  their  partners  on  the  dance  floor,  hopping  out 
the  shag  and  pumping  their  arms.  Smoke  eased 
in  streamers  past  the  green  lights,  moving  as 
slow  and  smooth  as  a  Hindu  dancer  above  the 
jiggling  and  screaming  and  the  thud,  thud,  thud 
of   the   four   piece   band. 

Sally  Rogers,  a  tall  brunette  from  Vassar,  had 
installed  herself  in  the  front  booth  between  Fred 
and  Charlie,  two  attendant  young  lawyers. 

"I  can't  sell  you  none,"  the  black-eyed  wait- 
ress was  saying  to  her,  "and  you  can't  dance. 
I'm  only  doin'  my  duty,  understand,  but  you 
ain't  over  tweny-one." 

"Sure  she  is,"  Charlie  said,  lifting  his  quick, 
blond  head  and  pointing  to  Fred.  "We're  both 
lawyers.     We'll  sign  an  affidavit." 

"Listen,"  the  Slovak  boss  leered  over  the 
waitress'  shoulder,  showing  the  holes  where  his 
teeth  used  to  be,  "We  had  a  lawyer  in  here  last 
week  and  he  was  lousy." 

The  two  deflated  young  men  took  their  cue 
from  Sally  and  laughed.  "I'd  rather  have  a 
coke,  anyway,"  she  said. 

"Someday  you'll  think  its  a  great  compliment, 
Sal,"  Fred's  kind  face  was  looking  at  her  hope- 
fully, "anyone's  thinking  you  were  that  young." 

The  waitress  was  bored  with  this  delaying. 
"What  kinda  rinse  you  want  with  your  scotch  ?" 

They  told  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  shut 
away  by  the  crowd,  they  laughed. 


"She's  a  gem,"  Charlie  commented  as  a  con- 
noisseur. 

"Absolutely."  Sally  was  gazing  at  the  dark- 
eyed,  unshaven  men  and  the  frizzy-headed 
women  so  unlike  herself  in  their  cheap  gaudy 
hats  and  imitation  furs.  Her  sleek  head  was 
propped  between  her  hands  and  her  elbows 
leaned  on  the  soiled  table-cloth.  She  mused, 
folded  away  in  her  own  head. 

Did  these  people  feel  like  she  felt?  Were 
they  glad  when  the  sun  shone  in  their  windows 
as  they  were  waking  up?  Did  they  look  care- 
fully at  the  little  pale  blades  of  grass  coming 
up  along  their  grubby  sidewalks?  Did  they 
wonder  about  other  people?  Were  they  watch- 
ing each  other  as  she  watched  them,  trying  to 
figure  out  emotions  from  half-finished  gestures, 
ideas  from  garbled  words?  Had  they  come  here 
out  of  curiosity  or  was  this  really  part  of  their 
life?  Did  they  honestly  forget  themselves  at 
these  tables  all  jammed  together,  or  did  they  sit 
here  and  wonder  as  she  did,  what  their  im- 
portance was  in  the  world  ? 

"You  know,"  she  said,  addressing  her  com- 
panions without  looking  at  them,  "we  live  shut 
off  in  our  little  social  rut.  We're  losing  great 
chunks  out  of  our  lives.  Studying  Sociology 
and  Economics  doesn't  make  us  understand  any 
better,  the  professors  see  it  all  just  as  we  do. 
You  have  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  to  know 
how  many  worlds  there  are,  ones  you  never 
thought  about,  never  even  guessed  there  were." 

"Maybe  you  overemphasize  the  differences," 
Charlie  began,  distressed  to  see  that  she  still 
regarded   him   only   as   an   excuse   for   an   argu- 
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merit  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  impress  her, 
"maybe  when  you  have  more  experience  you'll 
begin  to  realize  ..." 

Fred  interrupted.  Fred  always  interrupted  at 
the  crucial  point.  "What  time's  the  floor 
show?"  he  asked  the  waitress  as  she  slammed  the 
drinks  on  the   table. 

"Twelve  o'clock  the  bar  closes.  Then  the 
boss  turns  'round  and  the  show  goes  out."  She 
rushed   away. 

They  laughed  a  long  time  at  this,  turning 
up  their  hands  in  delighted  confusion. 

"She's  wonderful,"  Charlie  said,  "every  time 
something    new." 

*     *     * 

Ginger  Lee,  the  little  specialty  dancer  was 
standing  before  the  mirror  in  the  dressing  room 
putting  make-up  on  the  lashes  of  her  wide 
brown  eyes,  soft  as  a  spaniel's.  Her  childish 
face  was  puckered,  her  hands  trembled  as  she 
held  the  tiny  black  brush,  and  the  blue  satin 
costume  was  only  half-buttoned  over  the  smooth 
golden   skin   of   her   back. 

She  was  nervous  tonight,  all  fussed  up  about 
Hal,  the  manager  down  at  the  Grotto.  He'd 
been  sweet  on  her  ever  since  the  night  out  at  the 
amusement  park  when  she  won  the  silver  cup. 
She  was  crazy  about  him,  too,  he  didn't  kid 
around  like  the  others  did,  and  when  he  said 
he'd  stick,  he  meant  it.  Besides,  Ginger  liked 
his  bright  blue  eyes  and  his  square  ruddy  face. 
He  looked  healthy,  he  did,  as  if  he  knew  what 
it  looked  like  in  the  daytime.  He  wasn't  slimy 
like  the  other  guys  in  the  racket  and  maybe  that 
was  why  all  the  trouble  now. 

If  he  just  had  the  sense  to  keep  it  quiet  about 
his  setting  up  in  the  numbers,  if  only  he  kept 
it  under  cover  when  he  had  the  booking  office 
opened  up  in  his  back  room.  Sure,  she  warned 
him,  Ginger  Lee  was  no  sap-head,  even  if  she  was 


a  second  rate  hoofer  but  Hal  wouldn't  listen.  If 
he  did  a  thing,  okay,  he  did  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  could  lump  it.  That's  perfect  for 
a  man  in  a  daytime  jot)  but  it  won't  go  in  his 
profession.  The  boys  at  the  Diamond  were 
already  on  to  him.  They  wouldn't  stand  for 
his  taking  over  their  steady  customers,  not  on 
your  life.  They'd  start  something  sure.  It 
was  time  for  her  to  work  fast,  to  figure  out 
some  way  for  Hal  to  clear  out  and  find  a  new 
place.     She'd   go   too. 

There  was  a  knock,  sounding  peculiarly 
ominous  on  the  fire-proof  iron  door. 

"Come  in."  Her  hand  stopped  tense  in  the 
air. 

It  was  Mike,  the  Armenian  funny  man  in 
the  show.  He  slid  into  the  room  half-smiling 
under  his  black  eye-brow  moustache,  but  his 
sloe-eyes  stared  hard  as  door-knobs  under  their 
dry  yellow  lids.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  min- 
ute, Ginger.  You  got  an  appointment  with  Hal 
over  at  the  Grotto  tonight,  ain't  you  ?" 

"Maybe  you're  buttin'  in  where  you  don't 
belong,   Mike." 

"No,  I  ain't  for  the  simple  reason  I  got  your 
interest  at  heart."  His  voice  flowed  gentle  as 
breathing  from  his  tongue.  "Y'see,  Ginger,  me 
and  the  boys  are  sick  of  the  way  your  friend 
Hal  has  been  easin'  in  on  our  numbers  game 
and  we  decided  to  see  that  it  don't  go  on,  .  .  . 
a  gang  of  us  are  going  over  tonight,  see,  and 
put  the  lid  on  it.  We  figure  it  would  avoid 
a  lot  of  trouble  if  you  went  with  us,  a  sort  of 
stooge,  y'know,  so  when  we  bust  in  the  place 
there  won't  be  no  shootin'.  Hal  wouldn't  pull 
nothin'  if  you  was  walkin'  up  in  front  of  us 
on  account  of  he's  a  sentimental  guy.  He  don't 
want  nothin'  to  happen  to  you." 

"What  time's  it  come  off?" 

"After  the  show  tonight.  We'll  wait  for 
Continued   on   Page   24 
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Bryn  Mawr  Fragment 


BETTY  READ,  '41 


CO !  Peace  having  been  established  by 
mighty  deeds,  Hydepark,  the  Glor- 
ious Queen,  Giver  of  Scholarships, 
returned  to  her  domain.  Now  it  came 
to  her  mind  that  she  would  order  men  to  build 
a  mighty  hall,  greater  than  any  the  sons  of  man 
had  heard  of,  and  therein  she  should  share  with 
those  who  came  all  her  wealth,  excepting  the 
college  and  the  grading  of  examinations.  Quickly 
it  came  to  pass,  and  the  towering  hall  stood  per- 
fect, the  greatest  of  mead-dwellings.  She,  The 
All  Powerful,  gave  it  the  name  of  Rhoads. 

^^^■^  HEN    the   grim   spirit   who   dwelt   in 

■      ;  darkness,  the  enemy  of  man,  angrily 

^mam^    endured    hearing    the    sound    of    the 

radio  and  the  song  of  the  crooner.   He 

out  a  way  to  harm  Hydepark,  most  Glorious  of 

Queens.     In  his  malice  and  hatred  against  the 

favored     people,     subjects    of    the     ring-decked 

Queen,  he  sent  a  large  army  of  skunks  unto  the 

mighty   hall,    the   wine-hall.      The   chieftain    of 

these  brave  warriors  was   Grendel,   larger   and 

more   powerful    than   the   others,   hated   by   the 

people. 

^^■■•HF.N   indeed  was   Hydepark  empty  of 

I  joy.      The   Queen,    long   famous,   sat 

^^aa^   and  suffered  when  Grendel  drove  all 

her   faithful   thanes   away    from    the 

accursed  house.    That  girl  was  easy  to  find  who 

sought  for  herself  a  more  remote  resting  place. 


^**i«^'HEN    was    Herbenwulf,    Greatest    in 

I  I  Might,  eager  to  help  Hydepark,  Con- 

^maa^   troller     of     Many     Destinies.      The 

staunch-minded  thane  embarked  gladly 

on  Paoli  Local,  the  swift  courser;  it  bore  him 

over  the  tree-filled  land. 


^•JWHE      Watchman    of      Bryn      Mawr, 

■  1 1  Valiant  Lantern  Man,  saw  the  power- 
^maa^    ful  thane,   Bravest  of   Men,  descend 

from  the  never-tiring  horse.  Speaking 
thus,  he  said:  "Lo!  for  a  long  time  I  have  been 
guardian  of  Bryn  Mawr  but  no  man  has  ever 
ventured  here  openly.  It  is  best  to  tell  forth 
quickly  whence  ye  are  come." 

^|l^HE    dark-bearded    thane    replied,    un- 

■  I  locking    his    word-hoard    and    throw- 
^maa^   ing    away    the    key.      "I    have    come 

with  gracious  intent  to  seek  out  the 
protector  of  thy  people,  to  aid  her  overcome  the 
enemy." 


HUS  the  Lantern  Man,  Wise  in 
Counsel,  led  the  bold  warrior  to  the 
Queen,   Giver   of   Scholarships. 

ERBENWULF,  valiant  in  soul,  made 
made  known  his  errand  to  Hydepark 
with  much  boasting,  saying:  "I'll  come 
back  with  the  legal  limit  every  time." 
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^^^m^  HERE  was  great  rejoicing  in  Rhpads, 
M  richest  of  dwellings.     Then  from  the 

^t^^f  misty  places  near  the  hockey  field 
came  Grendel,  largest  of  the  skunks, 
bereft  of  joy.  Straightway  he  entered  the  build- 
ing, angry  in  mood.  The  nobly-bearded  thane, 
mindful  of  his  boast,  rose  up  and  sought  the 
animal ;  he  grasped  the  hairy  tail  in  a  mighty 
grip.  Then  ensued  a  fierce  battle ;  it  was  a 
great  wonder  that  the  wine-hall  withstood  the 
bold  fighters.  The  infamous  one  purposed  to 
flee  further,  though  he  must  leave  his  tail  be- 
hind him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  battle 
between  Herbenwulf,  Favored  of  Kings,  and 
Grendel,  chieftain  of  the  skunks,  lasted  for  three 
hours;  then  it  was  that  Grendel  freed  himself 
from  the  cast-iron  grip  and  fled  away.    Mortally 


wounded,  he  must  needs  seek  out  his  dwelling 
place  near  the  hockey  field.  Thus  in  triumph 
did  Herbenwulf  hold  up  the  badge  of  victory, 
Grendel's  tail. 


^^fcfc^HKN    this    battle    was    reported    unto 
I  1 1         them    by    the    Philadelphia     Inquin 
^ma^    the    thanes    of    Grendel    were    sore 
stricken    with     dismay.       They     fled 

thence  in  haste,  nor  ever  came  back. 


% 


HUS  it  was,  so  I  have  been  told,  that 
Herbenwulf  fulfilled  his  boasts  to  the 
noble  company.  But  Rhoads  must 
needs  be  fumigated ;  so  must  Herben- 


wulf. 


De  Revolutionibus 


ELIZABETH  MARIE  POPE,  *40 


Not  at  their  concentricities  of  glass 

Gaze  while  you  read  astronomers,  nor  try 
Copernicus  at  night,  nor  Ptolemy, 

Nor,  looking  at  his  stars,  Pythagoras; 
Lest  you  grow  proud,  but  rather  on  the  grass 

Of  some  dim  wood,  secluded  from  the  sky, 
Sit  with  your  book  and  watch  the  motes  that  pass 

Down  through  the  laddered  sunlight,  quietly. 
Such  have  a  cycle  and  a  universe, 
Of  constellations,  galaxies:  their  track 
Is   destined — revolution   to   disperse 
The  chosen  particles  and  send  them  back 
Along  an  orbit,  blindly  to  rehearse 

The  dusty  circle  of  their  Zodiac. 
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Huxley  and  His  Baboons 


REBECCA  ROBBINS,  '42 


"1T7"E  have  been  told  often  enough  that  the 
plot  of  a  Huxley  novel  is  merely  a  light 
excuse — oh,  carried  through  intriguingly,  of 
course.  It  is,  we  hear,  a  thread,  which  he  cas- 
ually concedes  as  necessary,  for  overlays  of  fam- 
iliar essay  and  satiric  paragraph. 

A  glib  half-truth,  this.  A  topic  sentence  en- 
deared to  those  who  review  Aldous  Huxley  for 
the  Sunday  papers,  but  too  easy  a  generality  in 
which  to  include  Huxley's  recent  book,  After 
Many  A  Summer  Dies  The  Swan.  Although 
it  is  true  that  this  novel  spends  less  of  its 
energy  in  telling  its  story  than  does  the  usual 
novel,  yet  it  is  not  true  that  the  plot  is  merely 
an  excuse.  There  is  not  the  close  pattern 
of  profuse  event  that  usually  amplifies  the 
story  that  is  told  in  print  and  makes  a  book  of 
body  from  the  externalized  working-out  of  a 
plot.  The  body  of  a  Huxley  novel  is  instead, 
it's  true,  made  up  of  excursions  into  abstrac- 
tion. But  the  excursions  are  not  odd  tangents 
having  no  connection  with  the  thin  line  of  plot, 
except  as  the  plot  provides  convenient  points  of 
origin ;  these  excursions  run  in  parallel  direction, 
weaving  in  with  the  line  of  the  plot  and  with 
each  other.  Excursions  give  point  to  plot ;  plot 
gives  point  to  excursions. 

The  story  of  After  Many  A  Summer  de- 
velops from  the  relations  of  a  group  of  people 
living  in  a  castle  in  California.  Wealthy  Jo 
Stoyte,  who  collects  "art"  indiscriminately, 
simply  because  collecting  art  is  a  way  of  spend- 
ing large  sums  of  money,  bought  the  Hauberk 
papers,  a  valuable  literary  find.  At  the  same 
time   he   imported   an   English   scholar,   Jeremy 


Pordage,  to  catalogue  the  papers.  Virginia 
Maunciple  lives  in  the  castle  as  Jo's  mistress  and 
as  the  lover  of  Jo's  doctor,  Obispo.  Obispo 
is  working  in  his  laboratory  to  discover  the 
secret  of  how  to  live  forever;  Jeremy  finds  the 
same  secret  revealed  in  the  Hauberk  papers. 
The  plot  takes  the  group  through  various  en- 
counters that  lead  conveniently  to  the  actual, 
living  demonstration  which  climaxes  the  search 
for  the  secret. 

The  story  of  Jo  Stoyte,  as  it  rises  through 
his  relations  with  the  group  who  lives  with 
him,  up  to  the  plot's  climax  might  be  called 
the  first  "thread"  of  the  novel.  In  playing  up 
Jo's  animality  and  in  bringing  out  that  of  the 
others,  Huxley  indicates  his  second  thread,  the 
Baboon-Idea.  The  way  in  which  Huxley 
points  up  an  idea,  which  one  then  realizes  to 
have  been  implicit  throughout,  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  following  passage. 

"His  elbow  on  the  desk,  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer,  he  [Jeremy]  meditatively  scratched  his 
head ;  scratched  it  with  both  hands  where  two 
little  spots  had  formed  dry  scabs  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair  that  still  remained  to  him,  scabs  which 
it  was  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  prize  up  with  the 
fingernails  and  carefully  detach.  He  was  think- 
ing about  his  mother  .  .  .  There!  the  scab  under 
the  right  hand  had  come  loose.  He  pulled  it 
out  through  the  thick  tufted  hair  above  his  ears, 
and,  as  he  looked  at  the  desiccated  shred  of  tis- 
he  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  baboons  (in 
Obispo's  laboratory)." 

One  remembers  that  much  earlier  in  Huxley's 
work  the  note  was  sounded  that  men  are  baboons 
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that  enjoy  baboon  activity.     In  "After  the  Fire- 
works" (1919)  the  novelist  hero  regrets  lightly: 

"Pointless  and  arm  in  arm  with  pointlessness 
I  pace  and  pace  the  Street  of  the  Baboon." 

The  Baboon-Idea  in  After  Many  a  Summer 
is  reinforced  by  being  merged  in  the  plot's  final 
irony:  The  group  from  the  castle  discover  that 
the  secret  of  life  has  been  confirmed.  The  Fifth 
Earl  of  Gonister  has  lived  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  is  still  living.  They  come  upon  him 
in  a  cellar,  and  "his  legs  (are)  thickly  covered 
with  coarse  reddish  hair ;  ...  his  head  thrust 
forward  and  at  the  same  time  sunk  between 
his  shoulders.  With  one  of  his  huge  and  strange- 
ly clumsy  hands,  he  is  scratching  a  sore  place 
that  shows  red  between  the  hairs  of  his  left  leg." 

"  'A  foetal  ape  that's  had  time  to  grow  up'. 
Dr.  Obispo  managed  at  last  to  say.  'It's  too 
good!'  Laughter  overtook  him  again.  'Just 
look  at  his  face!'  " 

In  this  final  scene  Virginia,  Obispo,  and  Jo 
Stoyte  watch  the  activity  of  the  Fifth  Earl.  They 
watch  him  cuff  his  former  housekeeper  (she  is 
almost  as  "long-lived"  as  he).  Hear  their  jab- 
berings,  and  watch  them  copulate.  And  one 
recalls  the  earlier  passage  in  the  book  when  the 
three  had  gone  down  to  Obispo's  laboratory  to 
watch  the  apes.  An  old  male  ape  had  been 
watching  a  young  female.  Food  was  thrown  to 
him  and  he  darted  for  it.  "The  young  male, 
who  had  been  looking  for  dandruff,  suddenly 
saw  his  opportunity.  Chattering  with  excite- 
ment, he  bounded  down  to  the  shelf  on  which 
the  little  female  was  still  squatting.  Within  ten 
seconds  they  had  begun  to  copulate. 

"Virginia  (had)  clapped  her  hands  with  pleas- 
ure. 'Aren't  they  cute!'  she  cried.  'Aren't  they 
human/' " 

One  is  reminded,  too,  of  the  sex  acitivity  of 


the  three  who  make  up  the  Jo  -  Virginia  -  Obispo 
triangle. 

As  they  watched  the  Fifth  Earl  and  his  woman, 
"Mr.  Stoyte  broke  his  silence.  'How  long  do 
you  figure  it  would  take  before  a  person  would 
get  like  that.  I  mean,  it  wouldn't  happen  at 
once — there'd  be  a  long  time  while  a  person — 
well,  you  know;  while  he  wouldn't  change,  any- 
way. And  once  you  get  over  the  first  shock — 
well — they  look  like  they  were  having  a  pretty 
good  time  ..." 

Jo  Stoyte  is  a  man  afraid  of  death.  Through- 
out the  book  is  expressed  his  abnormal  timidity 
toward  the  idea  of  death.  And  Huxley,  by  jux- 
taposition of  Stoytian  incident  with  soliloquy  by 
Propter,  Stoyte's  neighbor  in  California,  indica- 
ted that  Stoyte  has  nothing  to  live  for.  His 
life  is  a  finite  series  of  physical  acts  accompanied 
by  no  true  mental  consciousness,  a  series  which 
he  desires  to  make  infinite.  The  story  is  that 
a  man  with  a  pointless  existence  who  desires 
above  all  to  go  on  living. 

But  in  order  that  there  can  be  the  pointless 
there  must  be,  somehow  adjacent  to  it,  the  sig- 
nificant. One  term  implies  the  other.  And 
the  possibilities  that  life  offers  for  significant 
human  activity  are  discussed  by  Propter.  The 
third  thread  within  the  novel  is  the  philosophy 
of  Propter,  as  seen  in  the  "rich  passages"  at 
which  the  New  York  Times,  for  example,  wag- 
ged its  finger,  exclaiming  "HowHuxley  of  him! 
He  just  puts  in  these  interesting  passages  where 
he  pleases."  It  is  not  realized  that  to  see  these 
passages  as  interesting  only  in  themselves  is  to 
disregard  Huxley's  integration  of  plot  with 
philosophic  discourse.  It  is  consciously,  and 
with  a  sharp  and  definite  effect  in  view,  that 
Huxley  lays  Propter's  probings  on  "why  live" 
next   to  Jo   Stoyte's  living. 

Continued  on  Page  26 
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The  Pianist 


TERESITA  SPARRE,  '43 


"  I  KHE  elite  of  Paris  drawing  rooms  are  here 
tonight :  diamonds  burn  on  beautiful 
women,  starched  collars  are  glossy  under  smooth 
chins;  lights  are  dimmed  as  hushed  voices  mur- 
mur politely.  Yes,  you  are  the  elite  of  Paris; 
all  of  you  are  waiting  for  your  new  society 
darling.  I,  too,  feel  the  cold  jewels  on  my 
skin,  and  dare  not  move  for  fear  my  brittle 
splendor  will  crack;  I,  too,  whisper  polite  and 
meaningless  words.  But  you,  you  are  waiting 
to  say  that  you  have  seen  the  new  toy,  that 
you  are  of  the  select  milieu  invited  here  tonight 
by  Madame  Sand.  You  have  come  here  to 
pamper  the  new  plaything,  and  to  ingratiate 
yourselves  with  him.  And  I,  I  am  here  to  be 
disillusioned.  I  have  been  hungry  for  the  music 
of  this  awaited  guest  of  honor  since  he  came  to 
Paris  as  a  penniless  foreigner  struggling  to  earn 
recognition.  I  have  never  wished  to  know  the 
composer  of  this  music  which  has  come  to  be 
a  part  of  me;  I  knew — or  thought  I  knew — 
all  that  there  was  to  know  of  him,  for  his  music 
spoke  to  me.  I  have  a  friend :  that  music  is 
mine.  What  do  you  feel  of  it,  you  who  are 
awaiting  only  its  creator,  without  a  thought 
for  his  art?  I  would  give  my  soul  not  to  have 
come  here.  I  can  only  shrink  into  a  corner, 
alone,  and  close  my  eyes. 

He  comes — he  comes — the  whispers  chase 
like  quick-silver  through  the  gathering.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  see  him,  bowing,  scraping,  wreathed 
in   sycophantic  smiles,   honeyed   with   saccharine 


words.  Dare  I  look  at  this  man  who  has  given 
me  what  I  have  never  had  before?  At  last 
I  shall  take  courage. 

There  he  is,  walking  up  to  his  piano.  Not 
the  smallest  flicker  of  a  smile  crosses  his  face 
as  he  responds  to  the  applause  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  dark  head.  He  is  almost 
hostile  in  his  aloofness ;  indomitable  pride  and 
loneliness  radiate  from  his  face  whose  strongly 
marked  features  I  am  beginning  to  distinguish 
by  the  play  of  shadow  and  light  from  the  lamp 
at  the  piano.  Yet  now  his  expression  changes; 
his  features  soften  as  his  sensitive  fingers  rest 
on  the  keyboard,  whose  ivory  coldness  will  soon 
respond  and  melt  at  his  touch.  He  has  forgotten 
us  and  this  detested  atmosphere.  He  is  about 
to  play;  only  his  music  can  give  him  sympathy 
and  understanding. 

The  notes  of  a  waltz  float  through  the  air 
on  trembling  wings  .  .  .  delicate  as  spring  sun 
on  the  first  bold  flowers,  yet  glorious,  soaring 
with  rhythm.  What  does  anything  matter? 
Love,  and  joy,  and  living  are  before  us  .  .  . 
You,  Sir,  with  the  diamond  tie  pin  and  the 
supercilious  expression,  what  are  you  doing  here? 
Did  you  say,  Sir,  that  you  think  the  music 
very  pretty  and  appropriate?  Oh,  yes,  I  agree 
with  you,  he  is  undoubtedly  very  talented.  You 
say  that  he  is  haughty?  Yes,  perhaps  he  gives 
such  an  impression ;  I  had  not  thought  of  it  in 
that  way  .  .  . 
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The   Finish 

(Continued  from  Page   10) 

tone  of  his  voice  made  Jim  look  sharply  at  him. 
There  were  lines  of  worry  around  his  mouth 
and  eyes  and  he  looked  as  though  he  hadn't 
slept  for  nights.  Jim  thought  about  it,  he 
thought  about  Mr.  Judd's  hopeless  gesture  and 
the  tired  sound  of  his  voice. 

"I'll  try  him  this  afternoon,  sir,"  he  said,  not 
looking  at  Mr.  Judd,  "maybe  I'll  ride  him." 
As  soon  as  he  had  said  it  he  wished  he  could 
unsay  it  again,  but  he  couldn't,  so  he  paid  Al 
and  went  out  onto  the  bright  sidewalk.  He 
yanked  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it  fiercely,  fling- 
ing the  match  into  the  gutter. 

"God  dammit"  he  said,  "God  dammit." 

He  went  right  to  the  stables  and  stood  look- 
ing at  Modern  Boy  for  a  long  time.  The  horse 
was  nervous  and  did  not  like  to  be  handled ;  he 
flung  up  his  head  when  Jim  tried  to  hold  it  and 
showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  Jim  slowly  drew 
back  his  hand  and  rubbed  His  chin. 

"Say,"  he  said  to  himself,  "you've  been  treat- 
ed bad  in  your  life,  ain'tcha?"  He  went  into 
the  stall  and  looked  closely  at  Modern  Boy, 
then  he  called  one  of  the  grooms  to  hold  him, 
and  bent  down  near  Modern  Boy's  side.  "Look 
here,  Joe,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  angry 
and  low.  They  both  examined  the  horse's  side. 
There  were  several  long,  healed  scars  in  his 
flank ;  there  were  more  on  the  other  side.  Jim 
and  the  groom  looked  at  each  other.  "Spurs." 
said  Jim. 

That  afternoon  Jim  decided  to  ride  Modern 
Boy.  No  one  had  done  it  since  the  horse  had 
arrived  from  the  country.  It  took  two  men 
to  saddle  him.  Jim  led  him  outside  and  looked 
at  him.  He  examined  his  mouth  closely  and 
found  scars  where   the   flesh   had   been   torn   by 


a  harsh  bit  and  a  heavy  hand  on  the  reins.  But 
the  legs  and  body  were  in  good  condition  and 
the  horse  was  full  of  pep. 

When  Jim  mounted  he  felt  the  horse  tense 
under  him.  All  the  muscles  were  gathered  to- 
gether, waiting  for  a  slash  from  a  whip  or  a 
cut  from  spurs,  but  he  did  not  move.  Jim  sat 
quietly  a  while  until  the  horse  calmed  down, 
then  he  loosened  the  reins  a  little,  Modern 
Boy  still   did   not  move. 

"I  know  what,"  said  Jim  to  him,  "you're  used 
to  bein'  treated  harsh,  and  ya  don't  know  how  to 
act  under  a  guy  that  doesn't  use  a  whip  and 
spurs."  The  horse  stood  stock  still.  Jim  saw 
that  he  had  been  well  trained,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  spirit.  He  saw  that  to  anyone  who 
had  not  noticed  the  telltale  scars  and  the  tense 
muscles,  the  horse  would  seem  perfectly  quiet 
and  gentle  when  ridden.  He  rode  Modern 
Boy  out  to  the  ring  and  trotted  him  around, 
then  he  tried  cantering,  then  galloping.  Mod- 
ern Boy  was  nervous  and  erratic,  but  he  obeyed 
every  signal,  yet  Jim  felt  insecure,  as  if  at  any 
moment  the  horse  would  go  wild  and  be  un- 
controllable. He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  rac- 
ing him.  He  rode  back  to  the  stable  and  dis- 
mounted. He  saw  that  the  horse  was  sweaty 
and  lathering  at  the  mouth,  and  flinched  vio- 
lently when  Jim  ran  his  finger  along  the  spur 
scars. 

"God,  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  ridin'  him  in 
the  race,"  he  said  to  the  groom,  "seems  too 
unsteady.  He  ain't  no  racer,  anyway."  He 
threw  down  the  saddle  and  wiped  his  face  on 
his  sleeve.  He  saw  that  his  hand  was  tremb- 
ling. 

But  Jim  could  not  get  the  horse  out  of  his 
mind.  The  next  day  he  went  to  the  stables 
and  tried  him  again.  He  was  pleased  with 
Modern  Boy's  action ;  it  was  smooth  and  very 
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fast.  He  began  to  have  hopes,  and  even  to  for- 
get Blue  Pinto  a  little.  Kelley  spoke  to  him 
often  in  the  stables  and  Mr.  Judd  gave  him  a 
great  deal   of   encouragement.     .  -., 

"I've  never  seen  Modern  Boy  go  like  that," 
he  said  to  Jim,  "You  know,  you've  got  some- 
thing there.  I  believe  he's  got  more  than  just 
a  slim  chance  now.  Jim,  if  you  work  hard 
you've  got  a  good  chance  of  winning!" 

Every  day  Jim  worked  on  the  horse,  but  it 
was  not  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  had 
felt  when  working  with  Blue  Pinto.  He  did 
not  like  the  horse,  and  he  knew  the  horse  did 
not  care  especially  for  him.  Blue  Pinto  had 
always  responded  even  to  Jim's  word.  When 
they  were  working  Jim  felt  that  they  were  al- 
most the  same  animal,  and  that  his  thoughts 
and  wishes  were  communicated  to  the  horse 
through  their  mere  contact. 

When  he  had  put  Modern  Boy  back  in  the 
stall  he  stayed  there  looking  at  him  for  a  long 
time.  The  horse  was  quieter  now  than  Jim 
had  ever  seen  him,  but  maybe  that  was  because 
he  was  tired. 

"Listen,  Modern  Boy,"  Jim  said,  "why  can't 
you  and  I  be  friends?  I  know  some  guy  treated 
you  hard,  and  you've  lost  all  faith  in  men, 
haven't  ya?  But  there's  a  lot  in  ya,  an'  I 
think  ya  could  win  this  race.  Gee,  fella,  would 
it  be  askin'  too  much  if  ya  just  snapped  out  of 
it  for  a  coupla  days?"  He  didn't  think  Modern 
Boy  could  win  with  Blue  Pinto  in  the  race; 
he  had  ridden  them  both  and  he  knew  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  but  there  was  a  feel- 
ing in  the  back  of  his  mind,  and  he  couldn't 
get  rid  of  it.  It  was  as  if  a  voice  kept  saving, 
"Modern  Boy  can  win,  he  can  win."  Jim  did- 
n't want  to  hear  the  voice,  but  it  wouldn't  go 
away,  even  when  he  watched  Blue  Pinto  work. 

The  day  of  the  race  was  windy  and  a  little 


chilly,  but  the  sun  shone  and  everyone  felt  the 
tingle  of  excitement.  In  the  afternoon  the  track 
was  lined  with  a  sparse  scattering  of  people, 
even  though  the  race  was  not  until  four.  Jim 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  stable  chewing  a  straw 
and  trying  to  forget  the  sick  feeling  of  nausea 
that  always  came  before  a  race.  These  last 
few  hours  were  always  the  worst  for  him.  He 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself,  and 
wandered  aimlessly  in,  and  out  of  the  stable. 
He  saw  Kelley  working  on  Blue  Pinto,  wrapping 
the  bands  around  her  forelegs,  then  unwinding 
them  again  because  they  were  unsatisfactory. 
He  did  not  seem  at  all  disturbed,  and  Jim  passed 
by  the  stall  and  went  in  to  Modern  Boy.  The 
horse  had  become  much  quieter  now,  but  Jim 
still  felt  that  he  was  uncertain  and  liable  to  a 
sudden  lapse  at  any  moment. 

At  three  Jim  got  dressed,  fetched  his  saddle 
and  bridle  and  went  to  be  weighed  with  the 
other  jockeys.  The  silk  of  his  shirt  felt  soft 
against  his  skin.  He  could  almost  imagine  that 
it  was  not  cloth,  but  a  gentle  breeze  blowing 
against  him.  He  went  to  get  Modern  Boy. 
On  the  way  he  passed  Kelley,  standing  with  a 
group  of  other  jockeys,  laughing  and  talking, 
with  a  cigarette  hanging  out  of  his  mouth.  Jim 
felt  a  little  sick  when  he  saw  him.  He  went 
to  Blue  Pinto's  stall  and  whistled  to  her.  She 
pricked  up  her  ears  and  came  to  him  and  he 
gave  her  the  sugar. 

"You  win,  Girl,"  he  whispered,  "you  win." 
He  patted  her  neck  and  she  nuzzled  up  to  him 
as  she  always  had  done.  Jim  felt  the  sting 
of  tears  rising  in  his  nose.  He  gripped  the 
edge  of  the  stall.  "Fer  God's  sake,"  he  whisp- 
ered fiercely,  "what's  the  matter  with  you?" 

All  the  horses  were  gathered  in  the  corral 
before  going  onto  the  track.  Jim  stood  by 
Modern  Boy's  head  and  felt  awful.     He  looked 
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for  Kelley  and  saw  him  mount  and  steady  Blue 
Pinto's  head. 

"Guess  I'll  get  up  now,"  he  said.  He  put 
his  hand  in  Modern  Boy's  mane  and  sprang  up. 
He  did  not  feel  the  tense  muscles  now,  the 
horse  was  calmer  than  he  was.  He  leaned 
down  to  pat  his  neck.  He  heard  the  voice 
through  the  megaphone  and  saw  the  two  little 
boys  swing  open  the  gates.  His  groom  grabbed 
hold  of  Modern  Boy's  head  and  glanced  up  at 
Jim.     Then  they  walked  out  onto  the  track. 

Jim  hated  this  moment  more  than  any  in 
the  race,  the  moment  when  the  sight  of  the  full 
grandstands  burst  upon  them,  when  the  voice 
shouting  through  the  megaphone  grew  louder, 
and  the  horses  shied  or  reared  at  the  bright 
colors  and  loud  noises.  He  saw  Kelley  in  front 
of  him,  his  silk  shirt  blown  close  across  his 
body,  his  back  relaxed,  swaying  with  his  horse's 
walk.  He  looked  at  Blue  Pinto,  her  ears  pricked 
toward  the  noises,  not  nervously,  just  interested, 
with  her  wide  eyes  a  little  curious.  Then  Jim 
looked  down  at  Modern  Boy.  The  horse's  ears 
were  turning  here  and  there,  and  the  groom 
was  having  trouble  keeping  him  to  a  walk.  Jim 
made  an  effort  to  be  relaxed  and  at  ease  like 
Kelley.  He  leaned  forward  and  patted  Modern 
Boy  again. 

Then  they  were  in  the  stalls.  Jim  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  Modern  Boy  was  not  going 
to  give  any  trouble,  but  he  was  not  vividly 
aware  of  anything.  He  watched  one  of  the 
other  horses  break  out  and  rear,  squealing. 
The  commentator's  voice  was  clearly  audible, 
reporting  excitedly  into  the  microphone.  They 
made  one  false  start;  then,  before  Jim  could 
think,  they  were  off. 

As  soon  as  the  race  began  the  feeling  of  ner- 
vousness wore  off.  Jim  was  only  conscious  of 
the  smooth  working  of  the  body  under  him.    He 


felt  that  Modern  Boy  was  unafraid  and  even 
enjoying  himself.  Jim  felt  him  stretch  out,  his 
muscles  loose  and  unstraining,  but  he  thought 
he  would  not  press  the  horse  yet,  not  yet,  until 
the  time  came. 

Slowly  they  began  to  draw  away  from  the 
horses  until  there  were  only  four  ahead  of  them. 
The  grandstand  whirled  past  in  horizontal  lines 
of  color,  the  shouting  blended  into  a  murmur 
behind  the  rush  of  wind  in  Jim's  ears.  He 
reached  up  gingerly  and  jerked  his  cap  down 
firmly  on  his  head,  then  he  gathered  up  the 
reins,  and  leaned  down  close  to  Modern  Boy's 
neck.  He  was  amazed  and  glad  to  feel  that 
still  the  horse  was  not  making  a  great  effort. 
They  drew  up  beside  the  hindmost  of  the 
four  and  passed  him  and  began  to  approach  the 
next.  Jim  felt  nothing  but  exhilaration  and 
tremendous  excitement,  and  he  pressed  the  horse 
between  his  knees.  Modern  Boy  surged  under- 
neath Jim  in  a  wave  of  power  and  they  passed 
the  next  horse.  Now  there  were  only  two 
ahead.  Jim  had  not  bothered  to  look  at  them 
before ;  now  he  squinted  ahead  through  the  fly- 
ing bits  of  grass  and  turf.  The  one  directly 
ahead  of  him  was  Blue  Pinto,  but  he  was  not 
glad  to  see  that  Kelley  was  also  saving  her 
strength  for  later.  He  was  not  pressing  her 
at  all,  just  as  Jim  was  doing  with  Modern  Boy. 
The  man  on  What  Next  was  already  flogging 
him  with  the  crop.  Jim  knew  What  Next  was 
failing  and  would  not  last  long.  Already  Blue 
Pinto's  nose  was  nearing  his  flank.  Then  Jim 
knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  between  him  and 
Kelley,  and  he  suddenly  felt  some  of  the  ex- 
hilaration leave  him  and  a  stone  seemed  to  settle 
in  his  stomach. 

Gradually  What  Next  flagged  and  eased  bac|r 
past  Blue  Pinto  and  past  Modern  Boy.  Jim 
glanced  at  the  jockey's  face  as  they  passed  him. 
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The  face  was  a  mask  of  fury,  and  the  jockey 
was  beating  the  roan  with  all  his  strength.  Jim 
felt  a  surge  of  disgust. 

They  were  starting  on  the  last  time  around. 
Jim  clenched  his  teeth  and  gripped  his  hands 
on  the  reins  until  his  fingers  hurt.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  had  not  wanted  to  win, 
but  already  Modern  Boy  was  gaining  on  Blue 
Pinto,  even  though  there  was  still  a  length 
between  them.  Kelley  was  still  holding  off,  Jim 
saw.  He  wanted  to  give  the  spectators  a  thrill, 
no  doubt,  but  Jim  wasn't  pressing  Modern  Boy, 
either,  and  they  were  drawing  up. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  the  space  between  them 
lessened  and  lessened.  Kelley  began  to  urge 
Blue  Pinto  a  little,  and  the  space  widened  again. 
They  were  half  way  around,  and  still  Modern 
Boy  wasn't  giving  all  he  had.  Now  he  decided. 
He  would  win.  After  all,  when  a  man's  riding 
a  horse  it's  his  duty  to  win.  The  idea  grew  and 
grew  in  Jim's  head.  Almost  without  wanting 
to,  he  leaned  forward  and  urged  Modern  Boy 
with  his  legs  and  voice.  The  horse  seemed  to 
settle  down  along  the  track,  and  suddenly  the 
space  between  them  was  very  small  and  then  it 
was  gone  and  Jim  was  passing  Blue  Pinto,  he 
was  making  Blue  Pinto  lose.  A  sound  like  a 
sob  came  from  his  throat,  and  he  saw  Kelley 
slide  past  him,  but  Kelley 's  face  was  not  a  mask 
of  fury;  it  smiled.  Then  Jim  realized  that  the 
two  horses  were  almost  touching  shoulders.  He 
saw  that  there  was  hardly  space  for  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  hand  between  them. 

"Ease  off,  you  fool,  ease  off!"  he  yelled  at 
Kelley,   but   it  was   too   late.      Blue   Pinto   had 


disappeared.  Jim  heard  a  great  sound  from  the 
grandstand,  like  a  huge  wave  breaking,  and  he 
knew  that  Blue  Pinto  had  fallen.  Modern 
Boy  passed  the  finish-line,  but  Jim  sat  on  his 
back  like  a  dead  man.  Unconsciously  he  slowed 
the  horse  down  and  dismounted,  then  he  ran 
back  to  where  he  saw  a  knot  of  men.  Kelley 
was  standing  among  them,  rubbing  his  thigh, 
but  one  of  the  men  held  a  revolver.  Jim  stop- 
ped short  when  he  saw  the  gun.  The  track 
seemed  to  whirl  around  is  head  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  heard  a  shot,  and  stumbled  away  toward 
the   stables. 

He  ran  blindly  past  the  crowds  of  people  that 
surged  forward  to  meet  him.  He  caught  a  fleet- 
ing glimpse  of  Modern  Boy  in  the  center  of 
a  throng  of  admirers.  Mr.  Judd  was  at  his 
head.  Jim  staggered  into  the  welcome,  cool 
darkness  of  the  stable.  He  went  into  Blue 
Pinto's  stall  and  threw  himself  down  on  the 
straw.  He  did  not  weep  or  make  a  sound,  he 
just  lay  there  and  let  the  waves  of  grief  sweep 
over  him.  His  whole  body  trembled  with  it 
and  his  hands  clutched  at  the  straw. 

Then,  through  the  close  walls  of  his  own  sor- 
row he  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the  other 
jockeys  who  had  come  in. 

".  .  .  Sure  I  believe  it,  an'  everybody's  sayin' 
it,  too.  That  guy  on  Modern  Boy,  he  crowded 
up  so  close,  the  rat,  an'  then  threw  her  off  her 
stride.  Anyone  could  see  that.  Rotten  sports- 
man, I  call  it." 

Jim  just  lay  there  and  let  the  words  hit  him. 
like  blows.  In  front  of  his  eyes  davxed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  two  pounding  shoulders,  between 
which  a  man's  hand  could  hardly  fit. 
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Diamond  Street  Cafe 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

you  out  back."  Mike  moved  closer,  pushing 
her  backwards  with  his  body  so  the  wall  laid 
a  cold  shock  across  her  bare  shoulders.  "You're 
comin'  with  us,  ain't  you  kid?" 

"I  guess  so,  Mike,  if  you  put  it  like  that." 
Ginger  laughed  a  little,  trying  to  squirm  away 
from  his  bulging  eyes.  As  the  door  clanged 
behind  him,  she  saw  the  tiny  black  brush  still 
clutched  like  a  weapon  in  her  hand. 

*     *     * 

At  twelve-ten  the  Slovak  boss  lit  a  big  cigar 
and  stood  before  a  microphone  in  the  middle  of 
the  dance  floor,  pulling  down  his  cuffs. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  screwing 
up  his  face  in  a  mass  of  wrinkles  and  sucking 
his  empty  gums  after  each  slow  word,  "we  are 
about  to  present  our  last  show  for  the  evening, 
biggest  and  best  of  them  all.  You  can  always 
depend  on  fine  entertainment  at  the  Diamond 
Street  Cafe,  along  with  excellent  food  and 
nationally  known  liquors  at  reasonable  rates." 

"The  first  number  on  our  program  is  a  little 
specialty  dance  by  that  charming" — pause — "de- 
lightful"— pause — "little  bundle  of  appeal,  Miss 
Ginger  Lee.     C'mon  Ginger,  do  your  stuff." 

Ginger  rode  in  on  the  wave  of  applause,  her 
face  beaming  blankly  and  her  feet  hard  at  work 
on  an  amateurish  rendition  of  the  Buck  and 
Wing.  For  some  reason  the  blue  satin,  stretched 
tight  over  her  flat-breasted  body,  made  her  look 
like  a  child  in  a  dancing  school  recital  and  the 
round  spots  of  rouge  stood  out  on  her  cheeks  like 
gay  clown   paint. 

"See,"  Sally  stared  in  wonder,  "see  her  face. 
She  isn't  a  bit  like  a  floozie." 

"Sure,"   Charlie  said,    knowing   it   all,    "she's 


just  some  little  Italian  kid  from  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

"Sounds  like  you  knew."  Fred  liked  teas- 
ing Charlie  because  he  was  a  Yale  man.  It  was 
the  old  Princeton  tradition. 

"No,  but  I  wouldn't  mind." 

"Why  not?"  suggested  Sally.  She  was  fas- 
cinated with  the  possibilities  of  this  new  social 
contact.  "I  want  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a 
girl  she  is." 

"Why  not?"  repeated  Charlie.  If  he  did 
this  right,  it  really  ought  to  get  him  somewhere 
with  this  Vassar  girl. 

When  Ginger  ran  off  at  the  end  of  her  dance, 
Mike,  the  Armenian,  was  introduced  by  the  boss. 
He  pulled  a  table  and  a  chair  into  the  spot- 
light and  began  an  act  about  a  drunk  man  in 
a  restaurant,  playing  all  five  roles  himself. 

"Want  some  pie?"  he  asked,  standing  beside 
the  table  with  an  imaginary  napkin  over  his  arm. 
"Naw,  don'  wan'  no  pie,"  he  answered,  sitting 
down  in  the  chair  and  leaning  his  black  greasy 
head  on  his  arms.  "Don't  want  no  pie?"  he 
asked  standing  up.  "Naw.  When  I  say  no  pie, 
I  mean  no  pie,"  he  said  sitting  down.  "Well,  if 
you  don't  want  no  pie,  how  about  some  dough- 
nuts?" he  asked,  standing  up.  "I  dough  nut 
wan'  no  doughnuts,"  he  said,  sitting  down. 

The  room  screamed  out  its  laughter,  all  except 
the  Vassar  girl  and  the  two  young  lawyers.  The 
act  went  on  and  on. 

"Ginger  is  really  attractive."  Sally  was  still 
playing  with  the  idea. 

"She's  my  kid,  she  ought  to  be  good."  A 
man  in  a  lumberjacket  leaning  against  the  edge 
of  their  booth  creased  his  bright  blue  eyes  in 
pride.  One  hand  held  a  black  lunch  pail,  and 
the  free  arm  was  stuck  awkwardly  like  a  broken 
wing  in  his  high  breast  .pocket.  He  stood  out 
from   the  other  customers,   he  looked   healthier, 
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as  if  he  worked  outdoors  building  roads  or 
ploughing  fields.  "A  fine  kid,  that  daughter  of 
mine.  Going  a  long  way.  Talent,  that's  what 
she's  got,  talent.     The  customers  eat  it  up." 

"We  like  her,"  Sally  said.  Before  she  could 
go  on  with  this  conversation  a  skinny  girl  in  a 
tight  red  sweater  stumbled  in  front  of  the  man 
in  the  lumberjacket  or  maybe  he  moved  away 
on  purpose.     It  was  impossible  to  tell. 

"God,  I'm  happy,"  the  ugly  girl  croaked, 
blinking  two  pale  sightless  eyes,  "hap-py,  hap-py, 
hap-py  about  us."  And  she  threw  her  arms 
around  a  short  dapper  Mexican,  knocking  his 
green  felt  hat  under  the  feet  crowding  in  the 
aisle. 

"Get  the  hell  away  from  me,"  the  Mexican 
yelled,  shoving  her  off.  The  people  around 
him  said  shhhh,  and  swore  softly  at  the  inter- 
ruption. 

Mike  was  still  going  strong.  "I'm  gonna 
fire  you,"  he  said,  being  the  boss.  "Don't  fire 
me,"  he  wailed  on  his  knees.  "Naw,  don'  fire 
him,"  he  slobbered  in  the  chair. 

The  crowd  was  breaking  into  thousands  of 
little  pieces  of  laughter.  This  was  Mike's  first 
act,  written  by  himself,  every  word  his  own. 
Success  was  making  him  wild,  he  ran  up  and 
down,  his  curly  hair  falling  in  long  snakey 
strands  over  his  ears,  and  his  black  wing  tie 
turned  up  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill.  He  had 
forgotten  everything  in  this  glorious  moment, 
even  the  girl  in  the  dressing  room  and  the  late 
date  with  the  boys  to  go  calling  on  Hal  over  at 
the  Grotto. 

Ginger  had  changed  into  a  brown  wool  coat 
and  a  tarn  o'  shanter  when  she  came  out.  The 
rouge  was  all  off  her  face,  too,  and  she  was 
trying  hard  to  keep  covered  by  the  crowd.  As 
she  passed  the  front  booth,  the  three  uptowners 
smiled. 


"We  liked  your  act,"  Sally  said,  poking 
Charlie. 

"Thanks,"  Ginger  answered,  looking  over 
their  heads.  "I'm  glad."  She  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  past  them. 

"Look,"  Charlie  was  red  in  the  face,  "look, 
would  you  like  to  join  us?  We're  just  leaving 
here  and  going  somewhere  else.  We  need  an- 
other  girl." 

The  little  Italian  blushed,  her  eyes  widened 
as  she  looked  at  him,  all  shyness.  "I  sure 
would." 

Charlie  jumped  up  in  tremendous  relief  at 
this  acceptance.  "Then  let's  get  out  of  here 
quick.  It  looks  like  that  funny  guy's  going  on 
all  night." 

Surrounded  by  her  three  companions,  Ginger 
slipped  to  the  door  unseen.  Outside  the  wind 
was  fresh,  and  the  blast  furnaces  filled  the  deep 
sky  with  tawny  orange  light,  passing  strange 
shadows  over  the  clouds.  It  was  cold  and 
quiet.  The  street  was  deserted  except  for  the 
man  in  the  lumber  jacket  leaning  on  the  bottom 
of  the  step  rail. 

"Listen,"  he  said  quietly  to  the  young  lawyers 
and  the  Vassar  girl  standing  above  him  like 
three  children  caught  in  a  lie,  "that's  my  daugh- 
ter. She's  a  nice  girl  and  you  rich  guys  got  no 
right  comin'  down  here  and  treatin'  her  fresh 
like  that." 

Fred  swallowed  weakly  and  Charlie  was  be- 
yond speech.  "We  didn't  mean  to  be  rude." 
It  was  the  Vassar  girl  who  spoke. 

"C'mon  Ginger,"  the  man  sighed  wearily, 
completely  ignoring  them,  "I'm  gonna  take  you 
home." 

"Can't  we  take  you  in  the  car?  Can't  we?" 
Charlie  was  hopping  around  like  a  sparrow  in 
despair  at  the  way  this  was  turning  out. 
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"We  gotta  take  a  train  out  of  the  P.  &  L.  E. 
station." 

"Well,  we  can  drop  you  over  there,  any- 
how," Sally  announced  firmly,  and  Fred  ran  to 
the  curb  to  open  the  car  door  for  them.  The 
man  in  the  lumber  jacket  shrugged  his  broad 
shoulders  and  climbed  into  the  back  seat  behind 
Ginger. 

They  glided  past  the  black  tenements  and 
down  the  empty  streets  in  silence.  The  up- 
towners  were  unable  to  speak  for  embarrasment 
and  the  man's  blue  eyes  were  busy  watching 
from  the  window.  No  one  could  see  Ginger 
trembling  in  the  dark. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  you  guys,"  the  man  in  the 
lumber  jacket  said  when  they  let  him  out  at  the 
side  door  of  the  station.  He  smiled  at  them, 
a  frank,  wide  smile,  forgiving  everything,  and 
as  he  walked  away  he  held  his  arm  around  the 
girl  so  they  couldn't  see  her  face. 

"Hal,"  Ginger  whispered,  as  he  led  her 
through  the  shadowed  train  gates,  "where  the 
hell  are  we  going?" 

"Stop  worryin',  kid.  We're  going  as  far  as 
our  dough  will  take  us."  He  held  the  yellow 
slips  of  the  tickets  in  his  hand. 

"I  hardly  recognized  you  in  all  this  get-up, 
pail  and  everything.     You  got  my  note?" 

"Yea.  I  got  it  all  right,  and  then  I  spotted 
them  kids.  They  fell  for  the  old  daddy  act  just 
as  easy."     He  snorted  disdainfully. 

"Well,  thank  God,"  Ginger  chuckled,  "even 
if  they  was  dumb,  they  sure  helped  us  pull  a 
fast  one."     And  she  leaned  up  her  face  to  kiss 

him. 

*     *     * 

The  Vassar  girl  and  her  two  companions 
were  speeding  up  the  broad,  white-lit  boulevard. 

"Here's  what  I  mean,  Charlie,"  Sally  was 
still  trying  hard  to  figure  out  what  she  thought, 


not  quite  sure  what  she  was  thinking  about, 
"you're  always  riding  me  for  being  so  distrust- 
ful of  your  political  Utopias,  but  you  can't  set 
up  an  ideal  state  when  people  don't  even  under- 
stand each  other.  Now  that  man  in  the  lum- 
ber jacket,  he  didn't  get  what  we  were  saying 
at  all  or  how  we  were  acting,  or  anything.  Why, 
we  might  have  dropped  in  from  Mars." 

"The  trouble  is  this,"  Charlie  hoped  he 
sounded  convincingly  profound,  "you  refuse  to 
realize  that  all  people  are  essentially  the  same 
underneath.  You're  so  busy  analyzing  complex 
psychological  reactions,  you  forget  the  basic 
human  values.  That  man's  attitude  toward  his 
daughter  was  natural  and  understandable  enough, 
God  knows." 

"Yep,  and  even  the  funny  man,"  Fred  agreed 
good-naturedly,  "There  was  nothing  so  deep 
about  him.  Why  we  could  have  written  his 
lines  at  the  tender  age  of  ten.  'Want  some  pie?' 
'Don'  wan'  no  pie.'     'Want  some  pie?'  " 

His  imitation  was  good.  They  laughed,  feel- 
ing much  less  serious  about  it  all. 


Huxley  and  His   Baboons 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 

Huxley  has  dramatized  anew  the  old  dicho- 
tomy between  mind  and  body.  As  in  all  his 
novels,  he  exaggerates  the  animality  of  his 
people.  Typically  the  weary  cynic,  he  comes  to 
rest  on  the  Baboon-Idea.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained: It  is  easier  to  lie  down  than  to  stand; 
lying,  one  can  fall  no  further.  Huxley  has, 
however,  an  intellectual  vigor.  This  makes  him 
veer  indecisively  from  emphasizing  Stoyte  to 
occasionally  emphasizing  Propter.  He  concedes 
and  probably  hopes  intensely  for  the  possibility 
that  a  few  men  are  not  disgusting. 
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Me   an'  Joe 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  she  bawled  him 
out.  That  dame  was  hauling  him  off  like  she 
had  him  in  a  harness.  He  needed  to  get  rid 
of  her.  I  just  couldn't  stand  there  and  watch 
her  humiliate  him.  It  can't  have  been  his  fault, 
he  was  just  too  swell,  that's  all. 

I  took  father's  loaded  pistol  from  the  bu- 
reau drawer  and  shot  her  through  the  head. 
It  was  like  killing  a  wasp  that  stung  somebody 
in  the  family,  and  not  any  worse.     She  dropped. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  seemed  to  startle  Joe, 
and  he  ran  away  down  the  street.  I  waited  a 
minute  to  see  if  it  had  roused  anyone  else  but  no- 
body came.  Then  I  put  the  pistol  back  in  the 
drawer,    closed    the    window,    because    the    air 


seemed  cold,  took  off  my  wrapper,  and  got  into 
bed.  I  wasn't  angry  any  more.  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep  right  away,  and 
never  even  dreamed. 

Next  morning  about  six  o'clock  the  paper 
boys  were  calling  extras  in  the  street  so  loud  the 
racket  came  right  through  the  window  and  woke 
me  up.  When  I  looked  out  to  see  what  it  was 
I  heard  them  hollering  "Woman  found  murd- 
ered  in    Millard   Place." 

"Why,  that's  what  I  did !"  I  thought.  That's 
how  it  was — I  just  did  what  needed  doing,  and 
never  realized  it  was  a  murder  until  I  woke  up 
next  morning.  If  there  was  any  uproar  when 
they  found  her  I  slept  right  through  it.  I'm 
not  scared.  I  don't  suppose  I'll  see  Joe  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  won't  be  with  Iter  now,  he'll 
be  safe.  And  I  didn't  expect  to  be  seeing  him 
so  soon  anyway.. 
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IN    MANUS    CUR A 


Initials  on  your  fingernails...  And  jingles 
on  your  toes.  With  trinkets  on  your  belt 
makes  you  another  Indian  .  .  .  But  the 
Greeks  had  a  word  for  it . . .  the  last  word. 
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THE  MOZART  ...  one  of  the  "Great 
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Baroque  Modern.  Flamboyant  in  its  compo- 
sition of  delicate,  ornate  gaiety  . . .  sparkling 
in  its  clear  full-carved,  jewel-like  detail  that 
will  reflect  a  thousand  scintillating  twinkles. 
These  new  patterns  have  the  added  value  of 
3rd  dimension  beauty  ...  a  full-formed  hand- 
wrought  quality  not  found  in  ordinary  sterling. 
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priceless  old  masterpieces.  Be  sure  to  see  the  new  "Great  Master" 
Patterns  in  Sterling  by  Wallace...  at  the  best  Jewelers. 
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YOU   CANT    BUY  A   BETTER    CIGARETTE 

When  you  ask  for  Chesterfields 
the  dealer  will  say  with  a  smile... They  Satisfy. 
You  will  find  that  Chesterfields  smoke  cooler, 
taste  better  and  arc  definitely  milder... for 
Chesterfields  have  the  right  combination  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos. 
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OUT  IN  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA, West  Coast  girls 
play  a  lot  of  polo.  Peggy 
McManus,  shown  about  to 
mount  one  of  her  ponies, 
is  a  daring  horsewoman... 
often  breaks  and  trains  her 
own  horses.  She  has  car- 
ried off  many  cups  and 
ribbons  at  various  horse 
shows  and  rodeos. 


. . .  but  the  cigarette  for  her 
is  slower- burning  Camels 
because  that  means 
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PEGGY  McMANUS  (above)  has  won  nu- 
merous cups  for  "all-'round  girl".. .  studied 
ranch  management  at  the  University  of 
California.  She's  a  swell  dancer,  swims, 
sails... is  a  crack  rifle  shot... handles  a 
shotgun  like  an  expert.  She  picks  Camels 
as  the  "all-'round"  cigarette.  "They're 
milder,  cooler,  and  more  fragrant,"  Peggy 
says.  "By  burning  more  slowly.  Camels 
give  me  extra  smokes.  Penny  for  penny, 
Camels  are  certainly  the  best  cigarette  buy." 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF 
...MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 


In  recent  laboratory  tests, 
CAMELS  burned  25  %  slower 
than  the  average  of  the  15 
other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on 
the  average,  a  smoking  plus 
equal  to 
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NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  WEST-people 
feel  the  same  way  about  Camel  cigarettes 
as  Peggy  does.  Camels  went  to  the  Ant- 
arctic with  Admiral  Byrd  and  the  U.  S. 
Antarctic  expedition.  Camel  is  Joe 
DiMaggio's  cigarette.  People  like  a  ciga- 
rette that  burns  slowly.  And  they  find  the 
real,  worth  while  extras  in  Camels  —  an 
extra  amount  of  mildness,  coolness,  and 
flavor.  For  Camels  are  slower-burning. 
Some  brands  burn  fast.  Some  burn  more 
slowly.  But  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  Camels 
burn  slower  than  any  other  brand  tested 
(see  left).  Thus  Camels  give  extra  smok- 
ing...a  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to  five 
extra  smokes  per  pack. 

Copyrisht.  1940,  li.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co..  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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Editorial 


i 


N  the  spring  try-outs  for  the  Lantern  Board,  we  asked  for  short,  written  criticisms 
of  our  three  issues  this  year.  The  papers  we  received,  although  varying  in  ap- 
proach and  length,  touched  on  the  same  general  points,  and  represented  a  fairly  unani- 
mous opinion. 


Nearly  every  try-out  suggested  more  articles,  either  political  or  literary.  Some 
advised  a  regular  department  of  current  comentary.  Some  suggested  a  regular  feature 
department.  Most  liked  the  letters,  and  urged  more  experiments  of  this  type.  Nearly 
all  criticized  the  humor  in  the  Lantern.  They  noted  a  pessimistic  tone  to  the  maga- 
zine and  they  felt  its  ventures  into  humor  were  inadequate. 

The  poetry  in  the  Lantern  was,  with  several  vehement  exceptions,  generally 
considered  obscure  and  over-intellectual.  The  more  ambitious  poems  were  criticized 
as  being  unintelligible.     The  intelligible  poems  were   thought   trite  and   obvious. 

The  stories  on  the  whole  escaped  harsh  criticism,  although  the  lack  and  variety  in 
their  subject  matter  was  a  point  considered  in  most  opening  paragraphs.  But  there 
arose  the  perennial  problem :  those  who  wrote  from  experience  did  not  have  anything 
of  sufficient  importance  to  say,  while  those  who  used  their  imagination  failed  to  be 
convincing. 

The  reason  we  are  publicizing  our  faults  so  flagrantly  is  obvious.  The  Lantern 
deals  with  the  subject  matter  it  receives.  However  much  the  board  may  work  towards 
variety,  it  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  material  submitted. 

The  staff  of  the  Lantern  can  create  departments,  prod  contributors  and  foster 
experiments,  but  it  depends  on  the  campus  for  what  it  prints.  For  this  reason  we 
have  outlined  the  criticisms  of  the  Lantern  here,  in  the  hope  that  the  campus  will 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  magazine  and  respond  next  year  with  the  sort  of  material 
it  would  like  to  see  published.  And  may  the  myth  of  "the  type  of  thing  the  Lantern 
takes"  be  banished. 

J.  G. 
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Sunflower   Street 

FLORENCE  NEWMAN,  '43 


'TpONIGHT  I  walked  up  Sunflower  Street 
from  the  station.  At  the  corner  of  Brighton 
Avenue  I  could  see,  above  the  roofs  of  the 
smaller  houses,  our  third  story  windows.  They 
are  covered  with  ivy ;  no  one  has  thought  to 
trim  it  away  since  we  closed  off  the  top  floor. 
And  the  porch  roof  is  filled  with  petals,  fallen 
from  the  magnolia  tree  that  is  all  in  bloom 
except  for  one  dead  branch.  Our  house  was  in 
darkness  save  for  a  dim  green  light  in  the  front 
window. 

I  hated  the  clicking  of  my  heels  against  the 
loose  bricks  in  our  front  steps  and  the  sour 
sustained  creaking  of  the  door  on  its  hinges. 
Years  ago  I  loved  this  house  but  now  to  see 
it  slowly  crumbling  away  in  gloom  fills  me  with 
loathing.  I  turned  out  the  night  light  which 
Mother  always  leaves.  It  used  to  be  that  I 
could  never  pull  that  switch  before  saying  a 
silent  goodnight  to  the  old  family  picture.  But 
they  seem  so  foolish  now,  that  1915  brood  over 
the  mantlepiece,  stiffened  with  high  collars  and 
pompadors.  They  were  a  proud  lot,  proud  of 
their  large  comfortable  home  and  of  their  im- 
portance in  the  community.  They  managed  to 
retain  that  dignity  even  when  the  house  became 
heavily  mortgaged  and  the  surrounding  lots  were 
sold  piece  by  piece  to  the  little  people  from  town 
who  felt  sufficiently  prosperous  for  small  sub- 
urban homes.  I  too  was  able  to  hold  my  head 
high  although  a  plumber  moved  in  down  the 
street  and  the  Armenian  family  set  up  their  cut- 
rate  drug  store  around  the  corner.  But  now  I 
am  filled  with  a  guilty  shame  which  becomes 
more  intense  if  I  look  at  that  picture. 

Fortunately,    all   of    Father's   brothers    and 


sisters  had  died   or   moved   away  by  the  spring 
of    1928.      One   day   in    May   of   that   year   we 
found  a  mud-colored  stucco  wall  being  plastered 
up,    nearly    touching    our    bay    windows    and    a 
month  later  the  Basils  moved  in.     We  neighbors 
were  waiting  for  the  conventional  week  to  elapse 
before  paying  our  welcome  calls.     But  the  sec- 
ond day  of  their  residence  was   Monday:   after 
lunch   Mrs.   Basil  lumbered  out  on  the   flat   in 
worn    over    bedroom    slippers    and    flung    some 
dingy   wash   over   the    line   without   clothespins. 
By  Wednesday  their  sidewalk  was  littered  with 
several    Lithuanian    newspapers,    a     few    orange 
rinds   and   the   fragments   of   a   pop   bottle.      So 
there  were  no  calls  at  the  end  of  the  week.     In 
fact,  the  Basils  have  yet  to  be  officially  welcomed. 
These  unhappy  years  have  left  their  traces 
on  our  house  and   on   us.      Father's   interest   in 
the  garden  has  waned  and  he  has  no  incentive 
for  painting  the  porch  railing  in  the  spring.     At 
the  dinner  table  he  doesn't   talk   much   but  we 
sometimes  hear  him  in  his  study,  mumbling  about 
the  "damned  foreign  trash".     Every  day  Mother 
is  more  agitated :   I   know  that  her  nervousness 
is    the    result   of    nights    kept   sleepless    by    Mr. 
Basil's  loud  Lithuanian  swearing  and  his  wife's 
rasping     brogue.     My     brother     and     I     have 
resorted  to  meeting  friends  in  town  for  dinner 
instead  of  inviting  them  to  walk  from  the  station 
past  the  house  next  door.     We  wait  from  day 
to  day  for  someone  to  notice  the  faded  sale  sign 
nailed    to    the    front    pillar.      If    only    someone 
would  see  it  so  that  I  could  get  away  from  Sun- 
flower  Street   and    forget   these   seven   deceitful 
years. 
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It  was  in  June,  1933,  when  the  situation 
seemed  to  me  unendurable.  I  had  been  to  the 
theatre  with  one  of  the  boys  from  the  college. 
As  he  drove  me  home  I  felt  my  knees  trembling 
nervously  against  each  other.  I  prayed  that  some 
miracle  would  make  the  Basil  house  seem  reason- 
ably proper.  But  as  we  turned  off  Brighton 
Avenue,  Jim  had  to  swerve  to  the  right  to 
avoid  their  dilapidated  Ford,  parked  three  feet 
from  the  curb.  The  house  was  in  noisy  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  baby's  howling  upstairs 
and  his  parents'  shouting  at  each  other  in  the 
kitchen.  I  tried  not  to  look  at  Jim  for  I  was 
dreadfully  embarrassed.  "Surely,"  I  reasoned, 
"he   knows   that   I   can't   help    this." 

After  he  left  I  sat  thinking  in  our  dark 
sitting-room.  At  about  one  I  walked  to  the 
Armenian's  for  cigarettes.  Everything  was  still 
as  I  passed  Basil's,  stepping  over  a  garden  trowel 
that  lay  in  the  middle  of  their  sidewalk.  Turn- 
ing the  corner,  I  could  see  the  plumber's  wife 
coming  out  of  the  store  with  ice  cream.  Since 
it  was  Friday,  the  Armenian  was  drunk,  but 
I  helped  myself,  flinging  money  on  the  counter 
which  he  pocketed  with  a  sheepish  grin.  My 
whole  world  seemed  utterly  disgusting  during 
that  walk  home.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly that  I  tripped  over  the  garden  trowel.  A 
sudden  wave  of  furious  hate  swept  over  me. 
I  stooped  to  pick  up  the  rusty  old  thing  with 
my  white  glove  and  suddenly  hurled  it  through 
the  kitchen  window.  Before  the  glass  stopped 
falling,  I  had  run  up  on  our  porch:  and,  five 
minutes  later,  from  my  dark  bedroom  window 
I  could  see  and  hear  that  there  was  a  great 
excitement  next  door. 

We  heard,  next  morning,  from  the  paper 
boy  how  someone  had  "heaved"  a  trowel  through 
Basils'   window.      Mrs.     Basil,     it    seems,     had 


"parked"  the  baby  in  the  kitchen  to  keep  cool 
and  a  piece  of  falling  glass  had  cut  his  head. 
I  felt  my  temples  throb  with  fears  of  discovery. 
But  they  were  quickly  dispelled.  I  had  not 
been  seen  on  the  street.  The  Armenian  was  in 
no  condition  to  remember  customers.  Even  if 
he  mentioned  my  visit,  the  plumber's  wife  could 
support  my  denial  by  bearing  witness  to  his 
intoxication.  There  would  be  no  finger  prints 
for  my  hands  had  been  gloved.  I  had  nothing 
to  fear  but  my  own  conscience  which  stung 
every  time  I  thought  of  the  baby,  a  helpless 
little  mongrel,  wounded  through  my  lack  of 
control.  All  during  that  summer  I  had  haunt- 
ing dreams:  every  night  I  saw  a  white  coffin 
being  carried  across  that  littered  sidewalk,  or 
a  doctor  with  a  black  bag  who  kept  coming  and 
going  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  or,  worst 
of  all,  an  imbecile  boy  who  rocked  back  and  forth 
all  day  in  a  creaking  chair.  But,  by  September, 
the  babv  was  sunning  on  the  flat  along  with 
the  dripping  wash. 

The  Basils  are  still  here  and  are  the  same 
as  always.  I  leave  for  the  office  every  morning 
just  as  Mrs.  Basil  is  packing  her  boy  off  to 
school.  He  runs  along  in  front  of  me,  his  lunch 
in  a  crumpled  bread  bag  in  one  hand  and  a 
dogeared  book  in  the  other.  His  mother  shrieks 
after  him,  "Watch  yerself  crossin'  streets!" 
The  plumber  and  the  Armenian's  daughter  pass 
her  with  averted  eyes  and  ignore  the  shabby 
child.  But  they  always  smile  and  greet  me. 
"Lovely  day,  isn't  it."  How  are  you?"  "Even 
the  Basils  can't  spoil  Sunflower  Street  in  the 
spring."  But  now  there  is  a  trace  of  reproach 
on  those  faces  above  the  mantle  piece  for  they 
seem  to  know.  And  if  the  good  people  who 
are  still  on  Sunflower  Street  knew,  I  should  be 
the  one  who  walks  to  the  station  past  un- 
friendly  faces. 
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The  Pagan 

ISOTA  ASHE  TUCKER,  '40 


T?  VERY  Monday  and  every  Tuesday,  Susan 
^~*  would  run  right  out  after  breakfast  in  her 
khaki  shorts  to  meet  Big  Alice  and  Little  Alice 
as  they  walked  over  from  the  bus  station.  There 
they  would  be,  way  up  the  sandy  white  road — 
the  fat  black  mother  rolling  from  side  to  side 
under  her  yellow  flowerpot  hat,  and  her  skinny 
brown  daughter  skipping  along  in  a  red  gingham 
dress,  pigtails  tied  with  red  ribbons  pointing 
straight  up  all  over  her  head. 

Big  Alice  was  laundress  at  Susan's  house. 
She  had  to  bring  Little  Alice  down  to  the  beach 
with  her  when  she  came  because  there  was  no 
one  to  leave  her  with  at  home.  Besides,  Susan 
asked  to  have  her.  Susan  liked  the  way  Little 
Alice  played  without  any  fuss,  falling  in  with 
plans  as  they  came  along. 

"Hey,  Little  Alice,"  Susan  said  one  morn- 
ing when  they  stood  outside  by  the  kitchen  door 
stringing  up  the  clothes  line  for  Big  Alice,  "I 
got  an  idea." 

"What?"  She  was  busy  trying  to  hoist  up 
a  long  wooden  prop  pole.  The  notches  had  been 
broken  off  the  end  last  week,  when  it  was 
being  used  as  a  lance  and  now  it  refused  to 
lean  properly. 

"We're  going  to  build  an  altar  and  put 
meat  and  oil  on  it,"  Susan  stated  as  she  leaned 
against  the  house,  watching  the  work  in  progress. 

"To  cook?" 

"No,  to  sacrifice,  dummy.  If  we  leave  it 
the  gods  will  come  down  and  eat  it  up." 

"You're  just  fooling." 

"No,  I'm  not,  cross  my  heart  and  right 
hand    up."    Susan    hoped    Little   Alice    was   not 


going  to  start  being  like  the  others  and  wanting 
reasons  for  everything  they  did. 

"Well,  what  of?" 

"What   of   what?" 

"What're  we  going  to  build  it  of?" 

"Oh."  Susan  couldn't  think  for  a  moment 
in  her  relief.     "What  d'you  think?" 

"Bricks,  maybe.  They  got  a  whole  pile 
up  the  road  at  the  new  cottage  on  Seventeenth 
Street."  Little  Alice  had  finally  dug  a  hole  for 
the  prop  in  the  sand  and  set  it  straight  up  like  a 
flag-pole.  She  dusted  her  small  brown  hands 
with  their  pink  palms  together  as  she  had  seen 
her  mother  do  and  turned  her  full  attention  on 
Susan.     "Shall  we  take  the  wheelbarrow?" 

They  found  it  behind  the  garage  with  just 
a  little  rain  water  and  nothing  else  in  the 
bottom.  It  was  simple  to  dump  the  water  out. 
Then  Little  Alice  wiped  the  inside  with  some 
dry  sea  grass. 

"Git  in,"  she  said  to  Susan. 

Susan  climbed  imperiously  into  her  vehicle, 
lying  on  her  back  with  her  knees  in  the  air  and 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  straight  dark  bangs 
to  keep  off  the  sunstroke.  Little  Alice  had 
counselled  this  move  because  in  a  grocery  store 
just  a  week  or  so  ago,  she  and  Big  Alice  had 
seen  a  man  fall  down  on  the  floor  in  a  fit.  "That 
old  sun'll  do  it  every  time,"  the  man  in  the 
white   apron  said. 

With  a  terrible  lurch  to  each  side,  the 
wheelbarrow  started  down  the  cement  path  out 
to  the  road.  Behind  the  screen  of  the  laundry 
window   Big   Alice   appeared. 

"Where   you  children   think  you're   going? 
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You   know   you    ain't   allowed    out    on    the   big 
road  by  yourselves." 

Not  listening  to  a  single  word,  Little  Alice 
bumped  the  wheelbarrow  along  faster  and  faster. 
With  closed  eyes,  Susan  lay  back  in  the  bottom 
and  felt  like  a  princess. 

On  the  way  back  they  didn't  go  on  the 
path  by  the  window  again.  Instead  they  took 
a  detour  out  through  the  scrub  oaks,  both  of 
them  pushing  because  the  bricks  were  much 
heavier  than  Susan  and  the  wheel  sunk  way 
down  in  the  sand. 

The  sun  was  getting  up  almost  overhead 
now.  All  the  green  of  the  trees  and  the  paler 
green  of  the  sea  grass  had  been  blotted  out  in 
one  white  blaze  rising  up  from  the  dunes  and 
gleaming  away  off  on  the  lazily  sloshing  sea. 
No  cars  ran  down  the  road,  no  people  were 
lying  in  their  suits  on  the  beach,  not  even  a 
sand  fiddler  scuttled  sidewise  to  his  hole.  The 
heat  made  the  silence  sound  a  steady  zooming 
in  their  ears,  and  Little  Alice's  face  gleamed 
like  glazed  pottery  while  large  salt  drops  kept 
falling  off  Susan's  forehead  into  her  eyes.  She 
had  to  give  up  holding  her  hands  over  head  in 
order  to  push.  The  fit  would  probably  hold 
off  for  a  while,  anyway. 

"We'll  build  it  out  by  our  pine  tree,"  she 
panted,   "then  we  can  sit   there  and  watch." 

"That'll  be  fine  to  wait  for  the  what- 
chamacallums  in  the  shade.  Lordy,"  she  sighed 
like  Big  Alice,  "but  ain't  it  hot!" 

When  the  bricks  had  been  laid  neatly  in  a 
pile  about  four  square  and  three  deep  in  a  smooth 
sandy  spot  hollowed  out  just  perfectly  in  the 
bayberry  bushes,  Susan  remembered  the  meat  and 
oil. 

"You  look  redder'n  a  beet,"  Little  Alice 
told  her,  "you  better  let  me  go  and  you  lie  here 
and  cool  yourself."     Susan  was  feeling  slightly 


queer  in  the  head.  Thinking  of  the  fit,  she 
agreed  and  lay  down  under  the  pine  tree  to  stare 
up  into  the  branches,  up  and  up  into  the  tender- 
est  new  green  because  it  was  a  young  pine  tree, 
growing  branches  thick  right  down  to  the 
ground.  Only  in  one  little  spot  the  sun  blaze 
shown  through,  a  single  light  in  a  cavern  under 
the  sea.  And  she  was  the  sorrowful  mermaid. 
Little  Alice  was  all  out  of  breath  when  she 
got  back.  Her  black  eyes  rolled  wide  open. 
"Look  ahere,  Susan,  they  wouldn't  give  us 
nothing,  but  I  stole  this  carrot  off  Mr.  Water- 
man's vegetable  wagon  sitting  out  back." 
"That'll  do  maybe,  if  we  peel  it." 
"We  ain't  got  no  time  to  peel  it,  girl. 
They'll  have  to  like  it  like  it  is.  My  mother 
is  on  her  way  out  here  to  get  you  and  she's 
going  to  find  us  any  minute.  You're  supposed 
to  go  down  to  the  Randolphs'  to  lunch." 

Susan  didn't  say  anything.  She  broke  the 
wilted  tops  off  the  carrot,  laid  it  on  the  altar, 
and  sat  down  again. 

"It's  kind  of  bad  on  your  idea,  huh?" 
Little  Alice  whispered,  crouched  next  to  Susan. 
"You  shred-ed,  wheat."  This  was  an  old 
joke  Susan's  cousin  Jack  had  told  them.  They 
had  said  it  so  often  no  one  laughed  any  more. 
A  crashing  began  in  the  scrub  oaks  and 
the  bayberry  shrubs  nearby.  Elephants,  Susan 
thought,  huge  tremendous  elephants.  And  she 
tried  to  feel  as  terrified  as  she  could,  knowing 
it  was  only  Big  Alice  coming  to  find  her. 

"Well,"  she  said  finally  to  Little  Alice,  "I 
guess  I  better  be  going.     You  keep  watch." 

"Bonjours,  Susan,"  Betty  Randolph's  govern- 
ess called  over  the  bannisters  to  her  as  she  stood 
in  the  big  dark  hall  in  her  starched  blue  dress 
that  rubbed  the  back  of  her  neck. 

"Goodmorning,  Mademoiselle,"  Susan  said, 
looking  up  at  the  frizzy-headed  French  woman 
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peering  down  at  her  like  a  chicken  with  her 
black  shoe-button  eyes  and  her  great  beak  of 
a  nose. 

"Come  upstairs,"  the  chicken  squawked, 
much  too  loud  for  the  empty  hall.  "Betty  has 
had  an  accident  so  we  think  it  better  she  rest 
in  bed  today.  You  are  to  have  lunch  in  her 
room." 

Susan  started  up  the  circular  stairs,  stump- 
ing one  foot  after  the  other  while  the  French 
woman  watched  with  intent  little  jerks  of  her 
shoulders  beneath  her   ruffled  white  blouse. 

"Depechez-vous,"  she  cackled  and  Susan 
stumped  stolidly  on.  "Depechez-vous,"  and  her 
voice  rose  to  a  high  screech. 

Betty  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  her  great 
expanse  of  bed  under  a  sea-green  satin  coverlet 
that  rose  and  fell  in  delicious  shadows  over  her 
knees.  Her  taffy  blonde  hair  was  combed  out 
in  smooth  curls  just  the  size  of  mademoiselle's 
finger,  her  little  red  mouth  fixed  itself  into  a 
prunes  and  prisms  precision  and  on  her  chin 
she  wore  a  large  piece  of  white  adhesive  tape. 

"Hullo,"  Susan  said,  "what  was  your 
accident?" 

"Ah!  the  pauvre  petite!"  Mademoiselle 
bustled  into  the  room  holding  up  her  claws  with 
their  ring-covered  fingers  crooked  affectedly, 
"she  fainted  in  the  office  of  the  doctor.  Yes, 
dead  away,   pauvre  petite." 

"What  for?" 

"For  what  does  anyone  faint?"  Mad- 
emoiselle threw  her  hands  higher  in  the  air,  as 
if  she,  too,  were  about  to  pass  away  in  distress 
at  Susan's  inability  to  understand.  "She  saw  the 
doctor  prepare  the  needle,  and  then,  toute  de 
suite,  there  she  was  on  the  floor  beside  me." 

Betty  was  smiling  blandly  and  gazing  off 
into  space. 

Mademoiselle    went    on,    pecking    furiously 


at  each  grain  of  detail.  "Yes,  and  the  blood 
running  down  her  pretty  little  mouth.  Can 
you  believe,  she  had  bitten  right  through  her 
bottom  lip.  It  had  to  be  sewed  with  thread, 
cat  gut!" 

"I   thought  only  old  women   fainted." 

"Augh!"  Mademoiselle  flew  out  in  disgust. 

"Don't  pay  any  attention,"  Betty  said,  with 
the  same  vague  self-absorbed  smile  over  Susan's 
head,  leaning  back  against  her  pink  dimity 
pillows. 

Susan  was  still  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  holding  her  hands  behind  her  back, 
but  now  she  came  over  to  the  bed  and  sat  down 
on  the  end. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  she  asked,  gazing  in- 
tently at  the  white  adhesive  tape,  "that  I  could 
see  it,  where  you  bit  through,  I  mean?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  see  it,  nasty?  You're 
just  like  your  cousin,  Jack,  and  those  horrid 
boys,  always  wanting  to  look  at  things." 

"No,  I'm  not." 

"Yes,  you  are.     You're  nasty." 

There  was  a  silence.  Susan  stroked  her 
hand  over  the  satin  coverlet,  feeling  it  slip  shiny 
and  smooth  beneath  the  hard  palm  of  her  hand. 

"You  are  the  lady  of  Shalott." 

"Silly."    Betty  blushed  faintly. 

"Yes.  You  are.  The  bed  is  your  barge 
with  a  pale  green  canopy." 

"I'm  making  a  dress  this  color.  A  voile 
dress,  all  by  myself." 

Susan  gasped.  "Isn't  Mademoiselle  help- 
ing?" 

"She  cut  it  out.  But  the  rest  I'm  doing 
all  my  own.     You'll  see  after  lunch." 

A  maid  ran  down  the  hall,  thump,  thump, 
thump.  There  was  a  distressed  "ah"  and  suddenly 
Mrs.  Randolph  appeared  in  the  door  her  carefully 
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bobbed  hair  lying  in  hard  exact  waves  under 
her  hat,  which  was  really  just  a  bunch  of  im- 
itation violets  tied  on  her  head  with  a  velvet 
ribbon. 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  Mrs.  Randolph  ran  over 
to  Betty,  holding  out  her  arms  carefully  to 
keep  from  crushing  the  bunch  of  live  violets  on 
her  shoulder,  "oh,  my  darling  baby  girl,  I'm 
distressed  about  your  poor  little  mouth.  I  came 
in  just  a  minute  ago  and  Emma  told  me.  Do 
you  still  feel  ill,  my  sweet?  Would  you  like 
to  have  Doctor  Branton  come  and  look  at  you?" 

Betty  resumed  the  same  bland  smile,  looking 
far,  far  off  into  space.  Sitting  up  in  that  big 
bed,  Susan  thought  she  looked  like  one  of  the 
smug  seraphims  flying  around  Mary  and  Jesus 
in  a  picture  on  the  wall  at  school. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Randolph,"  Susan 
murmured  gravely. 

"Why,  hello,  Susan."  Mrs.  Randolph  looked 
over  her  shoulder.  "Take  good  care  of  my 
daughter  for  me  today."  She  turned  back  to 
Betty.  "Mother's  awfully  sorry  but  she  just 
has  to  run  now.  I'll  bring  you  something,  darl- 
ing, how  will  that  be?"  A  little  kiss  lighted  on 
the  seraphim's  brow  and  there  was  a  faint  smell 
of  perfume  where  Mrs.  Randolph  had  been 
standing   in   the   room. 

Another  absorbed  silence.  Then  Madem- 
oiselle came  scuffling  back,  followed  by  the  pink- 
faced  maid  who  had  run  down  the  hall.  Each 
of  them  carried  a  tray.  Susan  tried  not  to 
peek,  but  she  couldn't  help  seeing.  Broiled 
chops  and  big  round  green  peas.  Would  there 
be  ice-cream  for  dessert,  too?  Custard  ice-cream 
with  brown   rivers  of  chocolate  sauce? 

There  was.     And  seconds. 

After  the  trays  were  carried  away,  Betty 
lay  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  Susan  was  bored 
because  she  knew  she  was  just  trying  to  imitate 


a  grown-up  lady  with  a  sick  headache.     Not  the 
lady   of    Shalott   at   all. 

"How  about  the  dress  now?" 

Betty,  reviving  instantly,  called  out  some- 
thing in  French.  A  drawer  shut  and  Madem- 
oiselle came  in  with  the  dress  wrapped  in  a 
white  face  towel.  It  made  it  so  exciting,  Susan 
thought,  to  wrap  it  up  like  this,  the  way  her 
mother's  friends  did  with  their  special  knitting. 
When  the  fragile  little  piece  of  sea-green  voile 
sewn  with  lace  was  laid  out,  she  was  quite  over- 
come with  emotion.  It  seemed  to  her  lovely 
beyond  belief,  something  only  a  fairy  could  wear, 
or  a  water  baby. 

Her  sunburned  hand  shot  out,  unthinking, 
to  feel  the  delicate  voile  like  a  cobweb  brushing 
her  fingers  and  the  rough  foam  of  the  lace. 

"Alors,"  Mademoiselle  screamed,  seizing 
the  dress  away,  "your  hands  are  filthy.  Touch- 
ing this,  indeed !  Don't  you  know  better,  paw- 
ing and  feeling?     You  are  like  a  dirty  boy." 

Susan  drew  back,  the  tears  coming  from 
somewhere  behind  her  eyes,  beginning  to  well 
up  and  up.  "I  don't  care,  I  don't  care,  I 
always    touch    things." 

"And  with  whom  do  you  play?"  The 
chicken  had  flown  into  a  rage,  her  eyes  popped 
beadier  than  ever  and  her  elbows  flapped  hys- 
terically. "Yes,  yes,  Betty  and  I  have  seen  you 
with  that  little  peekaninny  out  in  the  dirt,  grub- 
ing. 

"Little  Alice  is  no  pickaninny.  She's  a 
colored  girl." 

Mademoiselle  scurried  out,  carrying  the 
precious  dress  clutched  to  her  ruffled  bosom. 

"She's  a  nigger."  The  seraphim  still  smiled 
calmly  as  she  spoke. 

"She's  not.     She's  colored." 

"Well  .  .  .  she  has  black  wool  on  her  head." 
This   seemed    to   settle   it.      "You   shouldn't   be 
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playing  with  her  anyway.  It's  not  nice.  A  lady 
wouldn't." 

Susan  went  over  and  stared  out  of  the 
window  at  the  breakers  chasing  up  the  beach. 
The  sun  was  gone  now,  the  sand  had  turned 
gray,  and  the  sea  itself  looked  almost  black  be- 
tween the  patches  of  foam  capping  the  waves. 
Her  hand  held  the  dotted  Swiss  curain,  her 
fingers  picked  at  the  little  bumps  in  the  material. 
Remembering,  she  dropped   it  quickly. 

"Thank  you  for  the  lunch,  Betty,  I  had  a 
lovely  time.  It's  getting  cloudy,  it  might  even 
storm,  so  I  guess  I  better  go." 

Betty  held  out  her  hand. 

Very  quietly,  Susan  tip-toed  down  the  steps, 
down  the  wide  circular  stairs  on  the  thick  red 
carpet.     She  was  an  Indian  stalking  cunningly. 

"Au  revoir,  petite."  Her  heart  stopped. 
She  looked  back  and  there  were  the  beady  eyes 
watching  her  walk  down  the  steps.  "Run,  run 
before  the  rain  catches  you,"  the  voice  screamed, 
"run,  run,  run." 

Susan  turned  and  fled,  stumbling  at  the 
last  step,  catching,  pulling  at  the  brass  door- 
knob. Then — she  stood  out  on  the  sand.  The 
wind  caught  her  up,  lifting  her  hair,  her  arms, 
her  legs,  lifting  her  up  and  up.  She  did  run, 
and  the  wind  ran  with  her. 

"Old  hen,"  she  chanted  to  the  wind,  "some- 
time I'll  wring  her  head  right  off.  Old  hen, 
old  biddy  hen." 

Taking  the  detour  she  thrashed  through 
the  shrubs  toward  the  pine  tree,  feeling  the 
branches  scratch  against  her  legs,  feeling  the 
wind,  turned  away  from  her  now,  blow  them 
hard  against  her,  pushing  her  back  like  hands 
held  up.  In  the  clearing  she  saw  the  altar  and 
the  carrot,  and  Little  Alice  waiting  near  it, 
rolled  up  in  a  red  ball  with  her  brown  knees 
folded  close  under  her  chin. 


"Peekaninny,"  Susan  heard  the  voice  say. 
"A  lady  wouldn't."  That  was  foolishness,  her 
mother  let  her.  But  Little  Alice  did  look  silly, 
sitting  there  waiting  so  quietly  for  nothing  at  all. 
All  this  time  just  sitting  there  waiting,  even  if 
she  hadn't  come  back  for  a  million  years. 

"Hi,  Susan,"  Little  Alice  whispered,  com- 
ing up  to  meet  her,  "they  come  for  it.  When 
I  got  back  from  lunch  there  they  were,  two  of 
them,   nibbling  and  nibbling." 

"Who?" 

"The  whatchamacallums.  Rabbits.  Two 
galloloping  ones  with  white  tails." 

Susan  wanted  to  snicker.  Oh  stupid,  stupid. 
Rabbits.  Two  old  rabbits.  What  did  it  matter 
about  them,  anyway?  And  those  two  big  black 
eyes  staring  at  her  so  seriously.  Peekaninny. 
Peekaninny.  "Why,"  Susan  shouted  into  the 
wind,  pointing  at  the  braids  standing  up  straight 
on  Little  Alice's  head,  each  one  with  its  neat  red 
bow,  "why  do  you  have  to  wear  those?" 

"You  ain't  mad  with  me,  Susan?" 

"No,  I'm  not  mad."  But  really  she  wanted 
to  die  at  the  strange  words  coming  out  of  her 
mouth.  "I'm  not  mad.  Only  this  is  all  stupid, 
stupid  and  dumb."  With  one  foot  she  kicked 
a  spray  of  sand  over  the  altar,  over  the  orange 
carrot,  nibbled  half  away  at  one  end. 

"Well,  maybe  that's  so,"  Little  Alice  agreed 
reflectively. 

What  was  the  matter  with  her,  Susan 
wondered,  always  doing  everything  she  did  ? 
Copy  cat.  But  that  wasn't  fair.  Little  Alice 
wanted  to  say  it  right,  she  couldn't  help  it  if 
she  didn't  see  everything,  it  wasn't  her  fault. 
She  was  much  better  than  the  others,  after  all. 

"No,  no,"  Susan  apologized  to  her,  "I  take 
it  back.  It's  just  that  Betty  Randolph  and  her 
old  Mademoiselle  Chicken  Biddy.  Someday 
I'll  chop  their  heads  off." 
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Little  Alice  giggled.  "Look  a-yonder," 
she  commented  happily,  "here  comes  the  old 
rain." 

The  wind  had  died  down  and  the  rain  was 
passing  like  a  gray  shadow  over  the  dunes  to- 
ward the  two  little  girls.  When  it  reached 
them,  great  drops  began  to  run  over  their  hair, 
drenching  their  dresses  until  they  felt  their  naked 
bodies  cooling  to  the  wet.  Trickles  ran  tickling 
down  their  necks,  into  their  warm  arm-pits,  over 
the  creases  at  the  backs  of  their  knees,  even 
finding  a  way  into  their  shoes,  rushing  between 
their  toes  until  their  feet  were  standing  in  little 
pools  of  water. 


"Rain,  rain,  rain,"  Susan  sang,  throwing  up 
her  arms  as  if  she  would  toss  them  far  away 
over  her  head.  With  pointed  toes  she  began  to 
skip,  round  and  round  the  altar.  Little  Alice 
stood  still  and  watched  her  smiling.  Round  and 
round  Susan  hopped  with  her  face  turned  to  the 
rain,  her  hands  reaching  out  to  touch  it,  her 
lips  parted  to  feel  the  drops,  laughing,  laughing, 
laughing  and  dancing  until  she  had  no  more 
breath  for  laughter. 

"Come  on,  Little  Alice,  come  on,"  she  called, 
"follow  me,"  but  she  knew  no  one  could  ever 
really  follow. 
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Contemporary  Poetry 


MARTHA  C.  KENT,  '41 


/CONTEMPORARY  poetry  is  a  bone  of 
^^  contention.  Too  much  of  it  is  incompre- 
hensible ;  too  much  of  it  appears  to  flout  the 
qualities  of  phonetic  appeal  and  suggestive  beauty 
which  the  average  reader  learns  to  expect  of 
poetry.  The  moderns  undoubtedly  have  been 
obsessed  with  their  function  as  poets  in  the 
world  of  today.  They  are  highly  self-conscious 
and  their  verse  often  reflects  this  in  its  use  of 
peculiar  psychological  moods,  or  as  in  Eliot's 
work,  with  metaphors  that  are  not  so  much 
accurate  and  revealing  as  they  are  startling. 
This  self-consciousness,  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and 
cramping  to  real  expression,  has  nevertheless 
made  it  impossible  for  a  serious  poet  to  write 
extravagantly.  It  is  a  day  of  slang,  a  terse  and 
not  too  delicate  common  speech.  This  forces 
poetry  that  is  to  ring  true,  to  be  economical  of 
words.  The  cliche  is  the  worst  dread  of  a 
modern,  as  uneven  rhythm  or  faulty  rhyme  have 
been  in  the  past.  For  this  reason  much  good 
thought,  put  into  pleasing  verse  form  and  given 
the  traditional  lyric  flavour,  now  fails  to  be 
adequate.  New  things  cannot  be  said  forever, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  fresh  ways  of  saying 
old  things.  Here  lies  the  chief  defect  at  present 
in  traditional  verse  forms.  For  the  sake  of  the 
form,  the  thought  is  too  often  mutilated,  and 
the  language  deprived  of  its  freshness. 

The  importance  of  a  poem's  subject-matter 
is  a  more  controversial  point.  No  subject  is 
a  priori  unfit  for  poetry  but  there  is  a  rather 
general  feeling  that  the  poem  must  interest  more 
than  the  author.  Subjective  poems  can  do  this 
very  well,  witness  "Ode  on  The   Imitations  of 


Immortality".  Too  often  however,  in  their 
breaking  of  traditions,  Eliot,  Auden  and  Mac- 
neice  have  been  conspicuosly  guilty  of  writing 
verse  incapable  of  communication  to  more  than 
a  specialized  group  of  readers.  Drawing  the 
line  is  difficult.  On  the  one  hand  the  reader's 
desire  cannot  and  ought  not  to  influence  the 
writing  of  poetry;  on  the  other  hand,  the  poem 
must  be  an  intensified  vehicle  of  communication, 
and  as  such,  the  nature  of  its  audience  is  of 
immense  importance.  The  modern  poet  has 
made  increased  demands  on  his  audience.  He 
chooses  subjects  untraditionally,  his  metaphors 
and  similes  are  sharp  and  often  require  con- 
centration to  follow ;  his  form  is  adapted  to 
the  psychological  rather  than  to  the  logical  se- 
quence of  thought.  More  difficult  than  any 
of  these,  he  has  in  general  a  sensitive  social  sense, 
an  impulse  to  speak  out  for  his  perceptions  of 
the  era  in  which  he  lives — an  inescapable  ident- 
ification of  himself  with  the  temper  of  his  world. 
Although  poetry  is  essentially  independent  of 
events,  it  cannot  remain  untouched  by  them. 
The  poet's  task  is  to  take  them  and  their  signi- 
ficance into  some  sort  of  timeless  context. 
Purely  as  a  poet,  selecting  and  intensifying  what 
he  sees,  thinking  accurately  and  feeling  below 
the  surface,  the  poet  may  be  able  to  propagand- 
ize, to  epitomize  his  private  existence,  or  to 
satirize  the  contemporary  scene.  But  too  much 
partisanship,  like  too  much  isolation,  damages 
the  perspective  of  a  poem.  The  balance  is  hard 
to  strike,  because  it  is  not  a  neutrality,  but  the 
very  essence  of  positive  writing. 

(Continued    on    page    23) 
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The  Daughter 

FRANCES  LYND,  '43 

The  sea  crashed  great  waves  at  noon  time, 

And  at  the  ebb,  it  flipped  over  little  wavelets  and  sank  away; 

And  I  sat  curling  my  toes  in  drippy-drop  castles, 

Hunting  with  stubby  fingers  for  sandcrabs 

Even  then  I  knew,  even  that  early, 

The  sea  will  pound  on  forever, 

It  is  inevitable,  recurring. 

Five  shining  solid  nickels  in  my  hands  on  Saturday  morning, 

(Nothing's  so  secure  as  metal  when  it  rings) 

Grasping  my  coins,  I  could  see  the  things  that  they  would  buy, 

Four  ice  cream  cones,  from  Saturday  to  Saturday, 

And  a  buffalo  for  the  bank. 

I  never  thought  to  thank  him  for  those 

Five  shining  solid  nickels  in  his  pockets,  Saturday  morning. 

There  was  no  question  about  my  father. 

And  he  had  other  things  in  his  pockets: 

A  ring  of  tantalizing  sizes 

And   he  controlled   them   all 

From  the  smallest  nickel  to  those  half-imagined  keyholes. 

His  word  was  law; 

Only  what  I  saw  or  what  he  said  was  true. 

Bobby  used  to  say  that  boats  that  sailed  down  the  river  landed 
in  a  bay. 

I  failed  to  understand,  so  I  asked  him. 

He  said  they  sailed  down  the  Delaware,  and  landed  in  a  bay. 

After  that,  there  was  no  question. 
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Then,  one  day, 

(It  was   really  years, 

But  the  pain  was  sudden  as  if  it  happened  in  a  day) 

I  found  he  could  not  pay  me  dollars  as  he  had  paid  me  nickels, 

And   I  wondered ; 

I  found  locks  to  which  he  didn't  have  the  key, 

And  it  frightened  me ; 

I  was  baffled  by  a  problem  and  he  did  not  know  the  answer. 

Suddenly — 

(Cutting,  cutting  at  the  early  laid  foundation) 

I  began  to  see 

There  was  a  question. 

Somewhere  there  must  be  a  man — 

I  have  not  met  him  yet 

But  I  know  him  well; 

I  am  not  fool  enough  to  think  him  perfect, 

He  will  have  his  faults, 

But  his  faults  will  be  perfect. 

I  shall  put  my  nickels  in  his  pockets, 

My  questions  in  his  fine  strong  hand ; 

And  I  shall  twiddle  my  toes  forever  in  the  warm,  shining  sand. 

I  have  learned  that  men  cannot  be  indisputable. 
Human  weakness,  like  the  tide  recurs. 
And  I  shall  go  on  creating  Christs. 
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The  Nanon 

MARTHA  C.  KENT,  '41 


TT7"E  had  been  rerigging  the  Nanon.  Wire 
and  chalk  line,  unbleached  muslin  and  pins 
had  reduced  her  stateliness  to  clutter.  Morning 
after  morning  in  the  August  sun,  I  pinned  and 
stiched  while  Leonard  measured  and  tightened 
stays.  He  gave  the  deck  and  spars  a  coat  of 
varnish,  and  would  offer  advice  for  the  cutting 
of  topsails,  which  I  was  adding  to  the  sails  she 
used  to  carry. 

He  sometimes  left  me  on  the  beach  to 
the  slower  task  of  sewing,  the  Nanon  in  her 
cradle  beside  me,  and  beeswax  on  my  fingers  as 
I  puckered  the  tough  cloth  with  a  sail  needle. 
The  lake  stretched  northward  from  my  feet, 
blue  and  often  restless  beneath  the  idle  clouds 
of  summer  noon.  The  mast  rose  into  outline 
against  them,  bare  at  first,  but  gradually  acquir- 
ing halyards  and  stays  and  spreaders.  As  this 
robing  process  wore  on,  she  seemed  to  stand  more 
vigorously  in  the  cradle.  I  caught  myself 
glancing  toward  her,  as  though  she  had  lips  to 
part,  and  might  do  so  for  some  upwelling  mes- 
sage. 

We  set  the  jib  and  staysail,  and  lashed  her 
mainsail  to  the  boom.  A  curious  impatience 
filled  me.  Sail  by  sail  she  drifted  out  of  the 
commonplace,  taking  me  with  her  in  a  way  I 
could  not  understand.  Finished,  except  for  a 
bowline,  she  was  carried  to  the  boathouse. 
Leonard  looked  at  me  and  smiled.  We  would 
not  have  time  for  such  an  occupation  again. 
Not  quite  out  of  childhood,  but  already  saddened 
to  remember  it,  we  recognized  the  end  of  our 
collusion.  In  that  moment  of  ending,  it  was 
a  solemn  thing  to  be  aware  of  it,  for  the  mile- 


stones of  experience  ordinarily  remain  unmarked 
till  afterward. 

We  waited  throughout  the  day  for  a  fair 
wind.  The  sense  of  waiting  was  out  of  all 
proportion,  and  I  was  sure  that  Leonard  felt 
it  too.  Evening,  and  distant  thunderstorms 
shrouded  the  lakeside.  The  thoughtful  time 
of  day  came  upon  us,  and  having  been  active 
within  the  little  valley  all  day  long,  our  thoughts 
traveled  out  of  it  by  night.  We  picnicked 
across  the  lake,  and  much  later,  paddling  home, 
we  fell  into  discussion  of  the  news  reports  which 
had  scattered  our  gloomy  gathering.  It  was 
blowing  from  the  south  gently,  and  the  moon 
shimmered  upon  each  wave. 

In  the  boathouse,  as  we  carried  in  the  canoe, 
the  sails  of  the  Nanon  loomed  white  and  untried. 
Inked  shadows  made  the  beach  a  new,  receptive 
territory,  ripe  for  whatever  revelation  the  mind 
might  touch  upon.  The  bowline,  end-and-eye- 
spliced,  was  in  my  pocket,  the  skiff  on  her 
moorings  by  the  dock.  Leonard  lifted  the  Nanon 
from  the  cradle,  lowered  her  into  the  live  and 
limpid  shallows.  I  knelt  to  fasten  the  bowline, 
her  impatient  sails  rattling  against  the  stays.  A 
moment  of  steadying  the  hull,  a  glance  at  each 
other,  completed  her  wordless  launching.  She 
sailed  outward,  hobbling  a  little  at  first,  then 
kanting  over  to  the  even  waves,  trimmed  for  the 
other  shore. 

Far  out  in  the  lake  and  to  leeward  we 
saw  her,  a  sickle  moon  of  canvas  whitened  in 
the  belly  of  each  sail.  She  moved  through  the 
broken,  silver,  unstable  water,  her  hull  talking 
to  the  ripples,  her  rigging  in  the  wind.     With 

(Continued    on    page    22) 
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Transition 


VIRGINIA   HWA-PAO  DZUNG,  '43 


WEI  FENG  was  running'  Very  fast  to- 
wards the  vermilion  lacquered  gates. 
She  held  her  books  close  to  her  blue  "bamboo 
cloth"  gown.  A  red  glow  radiated  from  be- 
neath the  soft  golden  of  her  youthful  face.  Her 
thick  black  hair  danced  madly  up  and  down  her 
shoulders.  It  was  mid-summer.  The  hutung 
(little  lane)  was  green  with  the  shadows  of 
leafy  trees  which  reached  out  from  high-walled 
gardens.  Cicadas  were  buzzing  their  rhythmical 
songs.  Wei  Feng  felt  very  gay.  It  was  so  good 
to  feel  the  wind  combing  through  her  limbs  as 
she  ran.  Furthermore,  this  was  the  day  of  her 
brother's  arrival  from  college.  Wei  Feng  had 
been  counting  the  hours  ever  since  noon  recess 
to  hurry  home.  Wouldn't  he  be  surprised  to 
see  her  so  grown-up !  And  so  clever  at  mathe- 
matics! Wonder  if  he  looked  the  same?  Had 
America  changed  him  ?  He  must  have  seen  so 
many  wonderful  things,  and  have  so  much  to 
tell  her!  Think  of  it!  He  had  even  been  to 
Hawaii ! 

Wei  Feng  was  inside  the  gates  before  the 
white-haired  man-servant  had  even  half  opened 
them. 

"Has  he  arrived?"  she  asked  breathlessly. 

The  old  man,  nearly  pushed  to  the  ground 
by  the  momentum  of  her  speed,  clutched  at  the 
bolt,  and  regained  his  balance.  He  opened  his 
mouth  to  say  "yes",  but  Wei  Feng  was  already 
half  way  down  the  courtyard.  The  servant 
closed  his  mouth  and  shook  his  head. 

"Young   ladies   nowadays!"   he   grumbled. 

"Wei  Li!"  the  young  girl  shouted  gleefully 
as  she  raised  the  bamboo  screen  at  her  brother's 
door.      "And   how   are   you?   — How — "      She 


suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  sentence. 

A  tall  young  man  rose  from  a  chair.  He  was 
indeed  unusually  tall  for  a  Chinese.  He  wore  a 
grey  European  suit  which  made  him  look  very 
thin  and  straight.  Wie  Feng  mentally  compared 
his  angular  sun-tanned  features  with  the  smooth 
girlish  face  of  Chang  I  -  Ming,  the  retired 
governor's  son  next  door.  "How  interesting  his 
hair  looks!"  thought  Wei  Feng.  It  was  almost 
dark  brown  from  the  bleaching  of  sun,  and  it 
had  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  wave  at  the 
temple.  The  young  man  straightened  his  spec- 
tacles. Wei  Feng  hadn't  noticed  that  he  wore 
them.  Their  honest  black  rims  did  not  seem  to 
destroy  the  lively  sparkle  in  his  eyes. 

A  little  embarassed,  the  stranger  introduced 
himself  in  a  quiet  tone,  "your  brother  is  in  the 
next  room.     I  was  his  room-mate  in  America — " 

"Oh,  of  course,"  Wei  Feng  interrupted  him, 
"You  are  Richard  Liu,  the  bacteriologist." 

Richard  Liu  smiled,  "Yes,  and  you  are 
Wei  Feng.    You  look  just  like  your  pictures." 

"Hello  there,  Dick,  give  a  hand  here!" 
Wei  Li  shouted  in  English  as  he  entered  the 
room,  jauntily  balancing  a  heavy  leather  suit- 
case on  his  shoulder.  "Oh  ho!  Look  who's 
here.  Mei-mei  (little  sister),  you  are  really 
quite  a  lady,  quite  a  lady.  I  believe  you  must 
be  sixteen  now." 

"Seventeen,"  corrected  Wei  Feng.  "You 
are  the  same  as  ever.  Why  don't  you  let  the 
servants  do  that?  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about 
America." 

"Ah!  Servants!  I  almost  forgot  that  such 
creatures  existed.  My!  but  it's  wonderful  to 
be  waited  on  again.     Eh,  Dick  ?" 
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Dick  straightened  his  spectacles  again,  and 
smiled. 

"That's  Dick.  Don't  mind  him,"  said  Wei 
Li  to  his  sister.  "He  isn't  very  conversational 
now,  but  you  should  hear  him  when  he  gets 
going.  Oh  boy!  And  oh,  Dick,  this  is  the  kid 
sister." 

"Can't  you  speak  Chinese  any  more?" 
complained  Wei  Feng,  ignoring  his  introduction. 
"My  English  isn't  very  fluent  yet." 

"Ai-ja-ja!  You're  wrong  there.  I'd  say 
you  are  almost  as  good  at  the  language  as  Delia 
Ying.    Don't  you  think  so,  Dick?" 

"Almost,  certainly  better  than  a  lot  of  re- 
turned students." 

"Who's  Delia  Ying?" 

"Oh,  an  aunt  of  Dick's.  She  went  to 
Radcliffe,"  answered  Wei  Li.  "She  has  just 
received  her  master's  degree.  You  know,  the 
intellectual  type.  Dick,  here,  with  his  Ph.  D. 
is  immune  to  any  intellectual  snobbery,  but  I 
personally  prefer  girls  who  are — " 

"Good-looking,  good  natured,"  continued 
Richard,  "with  a  high  school  education,  maybe 
two  years  of  college.  Accomplishments :  danc- 
ing and  dressing.  Ambition :  nice  house,  nice 
clothes.  Advantage:  makes  a  good  date.  I've 
heard  all  this  before." 

"Evidently,"  laughed  Wei  Feng,  "you  are 
not  fond  of  these  pleasant  creatures." 

"I  was  when  I  was  eighteen." 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  seventeen. 
However,  I  do  agree  with  you.  Only,  you  know, 
not  all  girls  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  col- 
lege. I'd  give  anything  to  go  to  Yenching  next 
year,  but  Mother  and  Father  think  I'm  crazy 
even  to  consider  it.  As  for  Grandmother,  she 
thinks  I've  had  far  too  much  education  already." 

"Oh  my,  I  didn't  mean  it  in  that  sense,  you 
know."    replied  Richard  hurriedly,  "I  am  merely 


referring  to  a  certain  type  of  girl  who  has  no 
desire  whatsoever  for  self-improvement,  and  yet 
takes  pride  in  calling  herself  a  'modern'.  You 
know  what  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  You  are  quite  right.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  apply  only  to  women.  I  am 
equally  bored  by  some  men." 

"All  right,  all  right,  now  let's  change  the 
subject,"  interposed  Wei  Li,  "now  that  Dick 
is  in  Peiping,  we  must  show  him  around.  He  is 
going  to  the  Interior  soon  to  investigate  the  bugs 
there.  Goodness  knows  if  he  will  ever  return 
alive  again.  Do  you  think  we  can  borrow 
Father's  car  on  Wednesday  to  go  to  Jade  Foun- 
tain for  a  picnic?" 

"Well,  he  has  a  political  meeting  at  the 
Municipal  Government  on  Wednesday,  but  you 
can  probably  get  the  little  car.  Still,  I  don't 
know.     The  assistant  chauffeur  is  on  leave." 

"Richard  will  drive.  He  is  something  of 
an  engineer,  too." 

"Fine!  I'll  ask  Chien  Mah  ("Mah"  means 
a  maid  servant)  to  fix  us  some  food." 

A  maid  appeared  at  the  door.  "Young 
lords,  young  miss,  dinner  is  served,"  she  an- 
nounced respectfully  and  was  not  a  little  per- 
turbed when  the  three  laughed  spontaneously  at 
her  remark.  Clicking  her  tongue,  she  withdrew 
from  the  room.  "Imagine  a  young  lady  seven- 
teen years  old  howling  like  a  street-urchin  with 

two  grown-up  men,  a  stranger  included." 

*     *     * 

It  was  an  exceptionally  fair  day.  In  the 
summer  house  the  young  people  could  see  the 
Jade  Fountain  reposing  in  the  sun,  tranquil  and 
clear  as  a  piece  of  transparent  crystal.  But  for 
the  sound  of  water  running  over  rocks,  out  of 
the  garden,  into  a  stream,  and  the  gurgling  of 
bubbles  rising  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
all  was  silence.      Hundreds  of  shades  of  green 
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covered  the  earth  and  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Now  and  then,  a  fish  could  be  seen  weaving  in 
and  out  of  the  water  weeds,  and  a  bird  diving 
down  from  the  turquoise  blue  sky  to  dip  into 
the  smooth  mirror  and  disappear  again  over  the 
pagoda  on  the  hill-top  leaving  rings  of  silky 
ripples  which  expanded  and  faded  into  nothing- 
ness. 

"It's  so  strange,"  mused  Wei  Feng. 

"What's  strange?"  inquired  Wei  Li,  "It 
seems  to  me  that  the  fountain  looks  the  same 
as  five  years  ago  when  I  left  China." 

"Oh  no.  Who's  talking  about  that?  It 
just  occurred  to  me  as  being  strange  that  this 
water  should  be,  on  one  hand,  distilled  and 
purified  for  the  manufacture  of  a  modern  drink, 
carbonated  water;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
worshipped  by  the  ignorant  poeple  as  the  divine 
water  of  healing."  Saying  this,  Wei  Feng 
pointed  to  the  red  and  white  banners  which  had 
been  hung  on  the  garden  wall  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tude from  cured  patients. 

"Yes,  it  is  indeed  strange,"  replied  Rich- 
ard. "It  symbolizes  a  period  of  transition  in 
China.  Over  there,  we  have  the  remnants  of 
the  superstitious  past;  and  yonder  in  the  house, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  present. 
If  you  open  your  eyes  and  look  around,  you 
can  see  millions  of  things  which  symbolize  this 
transition.  Take  Wei  Li  himself:  he  is  a  mod- 
ern young  man,  educated  abroad,  and  has  vis- 
ions of  building  up  a  new  China.  Yet,  his 
ideas  are  not  entirely  modern.  He  still  cannot 
get  away  from  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  of 
a  woman's  position.  He  is  still  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  importance  to  society  and  to 
humanity — " 

"Bah!  Richard,  how  you  do  run  on."  Wei 
Li  interrupted,  "You  have  seen  women  who  are 
given   equal   opportunities   as   men    both   abroad 


and  at  home.  What  do  most  of  them  ever  ac- 
complish, anyway?  Don't  they  usually  end  up 
with  marriage  and  children,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  their  lives  scrubbing  dishes  or  trying  on  new 
clothes?" 

"Oh  but,  Wei  Li,"  Wei  Feng  argued. 
"Don't  you  see  the  importance  of  a  woman's 
education  for  the  simple  fact,  that  her  influence 
on  her  children  is  so  great?" 

"Hee,  haw,"  jeered  the  brother  in  English. 
"What  good  will  it  do  your  children  if  you  went 
to  college  and  majored   in  mathematics?" 

"A  lot,"  Richard  flung  back.  "Mathema- 
tics is  an  excellent  means  of  training  a  mind  to 
think  logically,  and  besides — the  value  of  one's 
education  does  not  lie  merely  in  what  one  learns 
in  classes,  but  also  in  being  in  contact  with  people 
who  can  think  intelligently  and  maturely." 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  Wei  Li  answered  good- 
naturedly.  "I  can't  argue  with  a  fellow  who  is 
in  love  with  the  greatest  brainstorm  from  Rad- 
cliffe." 

At  her  brother's  last  remark,  Wei  Feng 
drew  herself  up  from  the  bench  on  which  she 
was  lying.  She  seemed  a  little  pale.  "Delia 
Ying,  I  suppose?  Wei  Li  must  have  been  jok- 
ing when  he  called  her  your  aunt." 

"He  certainly  was.  She  is  my  fiancee, 
Mei-mei,"  replied  Richard.  How  strange  it 
sounded  to  hear  him  call  her  that.  Wei  Feng 
suddenly  felt  very  small  and  young  beside  him. 
She  wondered  why  she  hadn't  felt  that  way  be- 
fore.   After  all,  he  was  ten  years  older. 

"Tell  me  about  her,"  she  whispered. 

"Well,  here  is  her  picture  to  begin  with." 
smiled  Richard,  producing  a  leather  folder  from 
his  coat  pocket. 

"Why,  she  isn't  very  old,  is  she?" 

Richard  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"I  wonder  why  evervbodv  thinks  a  woman  who 
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does  graduate  work  ought  to  be  old  and  ugly? 
If  you  went  to  college  next  year,  you  would 
be  in  graduate  school  at  twenty-three.  That's 
not  very  old,  is  it?" 

"Of  course,  how  stupid  of  me.  It's  just 
that — well,  I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way — . 
But,  tell  me  about  her.     She  must  be  charming." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  much  to  tell.  She 
is  intensely  interested  in  her  work,  which  is 
psychology.  We  took  some  biology  courses  to- 
gether once  in  summer  school.  Her  laboratory 
technique  is  quite  remarkable.  Her  special  in- 
terest is  the  psychological  effects  on  diseases.  As 
I  am  a  bacteriologist  and  deal  also  with  diseases, 
we  have  a  lot  to  discuss.  Aside  from  that,  you 
really  have  to  meet  her  to  appreciate  her  per- 
sonality. She  is  what  I  call  a  genuine  modern 
woman." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  sighed  Wei  Feng.  "One 
would  know  it  by  just — talking  to  you.  But 
isn't  the  sun  hot  ?  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
go  home  now." 

"Yes,  and  I  have  to  do  some  packing,  too. 

I  will  be  leaving  for  the  Interior  soon.     It  has 

been  such  a  pleasant  afternoon,  don't  you  think? 

I  must  come  back  to  Peiping  some  day." 

"You  certainly  must,  and — bring  her,  too." 
#     #     # 

Wei   Feng  was  sitting  at  her  desk   in  her 


room.  Differential  Calculus  seemed  unusually 
incomprehensible  tonight.  She  wrote  an  equation 
in  her  note  book,  erased  it,  and  got  up  from 
her  chair.  There  was  a  lovely  moon  in  the 
cloudless  sky- — the  promise  of  another  hot  day. 
She  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out.  Every 
leaf  on  the  date  tree  in  the  courtyard  was  com- 
pletely still.  A  suffocating  heat  surged  through 
her  whole  body. 

Outside,  her  mother  and  grandmother  were 
sitting  on  wicker  chairs  and  fanning  themselves. 
She  could  catch  a  few  fragments  of  their  con- 
versation. 

"Yes,  already  seventeen  and  not  even  be- 
trothed—  I  have  talked  to  her  father  again  and 
again." 

"In  my  days,  our  whole  life  was  decided 
before  we  were  ten." 

" — Chang  I-Ming,  I  think — Yes,  and  a 
fine  young  lord,   too." 

"Twenty-two  years  old  —  The  matchmaker 
says  he  is  worth  at  least  a  million — " 

" — Nice  family — You  really  ought  to  per- 
suade her — " 

Wei  Feng  closed  her  window  with  a  slam. 

"How  noisy  the  cicadas  are  tonight,"  she 
said  aloud  to  herself. 

For  no  particular  reason,  she  suddenly 
found  herself  crying  like  a  child. 
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Oil,   Sausages  and   Courts 


REBECCA  ROBBINS,  '42 


TN  the  last  week  of  April  came  the  latest  of  the 
■*-  labor  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  That  week  was  a  focus  for  key  events, 
although  it  will  not  be  white-lighted  in  any 
history  book.  In  fact,  this  recent  United  States 
decision  is  far  from  among  the  notables  in  the 
line  of  decisions  that  touch  on  labor  questions. 
But  its  striking  coincidence  with  a  local  question 
of  labor  rights  stains  it  bright,  so  that  suddenly 
we  see  it  in  all  its  broad  context.  Its  context 
is  the  democratic  process. 

During  that  same  week  of  April,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  Philadelphia, 
heard  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Alliance  Auto 
Service,  Inc.  v.  Raymond  Cohen,  et  al.  The 
case  is  a  test  case ;  the  decision  will  make  new 
definition  in  Pennsylvania  labor  law.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  is 
confronted  with  the  need  of  interpreting  the 
state's  Anti-Injunction  Act  of  1937  in  respect 
to  the  so-called  secondary  boycott. 

In  February,  '38,  the  Philadelphia  truck- 
drivers  union  had  a  dispute  with  the  Petrol  Oil 
Corporation.  Petrol  had  fired  37  truckdrivers 
because  they  joined  the  union.  The  union  pro- 
ceeded to  picket.  But  the  picketing  did  not 
take  place  at  the  Petrol  warehouses.  Instead, 
the  demonstration  occurred  at  the  stations  of  the 
Alliance  Auto  Service,  where  Petrol's  products 
were  sold  to  the  public.  Alliance  protested  that 
it  had  no  dispute  with  the  union,  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  secured  an 
injunction  against  the  picketing.  The  union 
appealed,  and  last  month  reached  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  its  argument  before  the  court,  Alliance 


attacked  the  activity  of  the  union  as  a  "secondary 
boycott"  and  illegal.  Justice  Frankfurter,  when 
he  was  serving  on  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
called  the  secondary  boycott  a  "confusion  in 
terms".  It  is  a  phrase  which,  as  he  said,  "conveys 
inseparably  the  significance  of  illegality".  The 
phrase  is  used  of  a  situation  in  which  A  strikes 
at  C  through  B.  There  is  no  direct  greivance 
against  B.  who  is  merely  a  medium  capable  of 
influencing  C's  action. 

Logically,  it  would  seem  that  if  B  had  no 
part  at  all  in  the  dispute,  action  against  it  would 
be  illegal  coercion.  "Part  in  the  dispute"  must 
be  defined,  however.  Anyone  selling  products 
made  under  unfair  conditions  of  labor  is  tacitly 
affirming  sweatshop  principles;  the  very  activity 
of  selling  becomes  a  barrier  in  the  fight  for  a 
recognized  human  right. 

A  Pennsylvania  district  court,  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  have  held  that  where  there  was 
a  "unity  of  interests"  between  the  second  and 
third  parties  (B  and  C),  no  "secondary  boycott" 
or  illegality  exists.  A  "unity  of  interests"  might 
occur  between  wholesaler  and  retailer  in  a 
certain  industry.  In  New  York,  the  test  case 
involved  a  union  on  strike  against  a  sausage- 
maker  who  made  his  sausages  under  infamous 
conditions  of  wages  and  hours.  In  this  instance, 
the  union  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
effective  way  of  informing  the  sausage-buying 
public  that  the  sausages  in  question  were  made 
under  unfair  conditions,  was  to  reach  the  public 
where  it  bought  the  sausages.  The  picketing 
was  staged  at  the  grocery  store  which  sold  the 
objectionable  brand  of  sausage. 
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The  New  York  Supreme  Court  held  that 
there  was  a  "unity  of  interests"  between  sausage- 
maker  and  sausage-seller ;  that  there  was  an  in- 
direct greivance  against  the  man  who  sold  when 
there  was  a  greivance  against  the  man  who 
manufactured. 

The  Philadelphia  case  is  analogous  to  the 
Bausage  case  in  New  York.  There  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  "unity  of  interests"  between  Petrol, 
who  provides  gasoline  and  oil  for  Alliance,  and 
Alliance,  who  sells  the  gasoline  and  oil  to  the 
public.  If  labor  has  the  right  to  picket  at  all, 
I  think  labor  has  the  right  to  picket  Alliance  in 
a  dispute  with  Petrol.  In  the  Alliance  case,  the 
right  to  picket  was  taken  to  mean  the  right  to 
picket  where  it  would  be  effective.  Certainly 
it  seems  anomalous  to  proclaim  a  right  to  publi- 
cize disputes  and  then  to  restrict  its  scope. 

The  right  to  picket  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  handed 
down  as  the  Alliance  case  was  being  heard.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  picket  under  the  broad 
field  of  civil  rights,  the  Supreme  Court  said : 
Peaceful  picketing  is  a  means  of  disseminating 
information  "within  that  area  of  free  discussion 
that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution".  The 
rights  of  labor  on  the  picket  line  were  compared 


to  the  property  rights  and  business  rights  of 
employers.  "Publicizing  the  facts  of  a  labor 
dispute  in  a  peaceful  way  through  appropriate 
means,  whether  by  pamphlet,  by  word  of  mouth, 
or  by  banners,  must  now  be  regarded  as  within 
that  liberty  of  communication  which  is  secured 
to  every  person  by  the   14th  amendment." 

Justice  Murphy,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  emphasized  a  principle  that  is  timely, 
though  not  new.  He  indicated  what  our 
American-government  textbooks  specify:  that  the 
field  of  civil  rights  is  broad  and  undefined;  that 
as  our  economic  system  increases  in  complexity, 
new  concepts  of  civil  rights  must  ever  be  dif- 
ferentiated and  developed.  The  right  of  labor 
to  organize,  to  bargain  collectively,  to  picket, 
has  been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  right  of 
man. 

It  is  with  tense  hope  that  we  see  the  Al- 
liance case  go  to  the  Pennsylvania  court — a 
court  which  does  not  love  labor.  Liberal  de- 
cisions in  cases  like  this  are  the  life  movement 
of  democracy.  For  democracy  is  not  a  fixed 
concept,  but  is  a  process,  in  which  the  bill  of 
rights  is  the  basis  of  growth.  And  questions 
of  gasoline  and  oil  and  sausages  are  all  part  of 
that  growth. 


The  Nanon 

(Continued    from    page    16) 

double  oars,  we  overtook  her  in  the  skiff,  trim- 
med her  sails  a  little,  and  set  her  free  again. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  her  conquest  now.  Tall, 
half-seen,  the  stitchings  of  her  canvas  harboured 
a  destiny  we  had  combined  to  give.  The  com- 
munion of  the  workshop  seemed  to  have  com- 
pressed the  essence  of  our  relationships  into 
this   fragment   of   a   night.      The   meaning   was 


vast  enough,  and  all  around  us,  but  intangible 

yet. 

Moon   overhead,    but   the   Nanon   dripping 

in   her   cradle   the   empty   beach   surrendered    to 

the  quiet  of  two  o'clock.     A  lamp  was  still  lit 

wasp-like    and    secretive.       Leonard     looked     at 

mother  across  the  lamplight. 
"What  is  it  now?" 
"Troops  have  crossed   to  Poland." 
"Crossed    the    border!"     we    said    in 

unison,  but  it  was  not  so  startling.     Moonlight 
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still  fell  in  a  panel  on  the  floor,  sallowed  by  the 
coal-oil  glow.  The  mood  roused  by  the  Nanon 
was  broken.  Some  other  meaning  was  more  cogent 
in  the  room.     Leonard  shook  the  radio. 

"Let's  go  to  bed,"  he  said,  and  went  out, 
carrying  it  in  his  hand.  I  knew  he  would  lie 
by  it  till  morning. 

The  lamp  went  out  with  a  pucker  and   a 


faint  odour  of  kerosene, — like  any  other  night, 
except  my  mind  jerked  like  a  rocker  in  the  dark. 
Moonlight  here,  and  dawn  in  Poland ;  how 
could  you  think  of  them  at  once,  the  near,  and 
the  so  far  away. 

Stumbling  in  the  darkness  of  the  stair- 
well, I  saw  the  white  sails  of  the  Nanon  filling, 
and  surmised  the  tread  of  feet. 


Contemporary   Poetry 

(Continued   from   page    13) 

The  field  of  poetry  embraces  several  div- 
ergent trends.  It  has  passed  through  the  stages 
of  Eliot  and  disillusion.  I  think  it  is  passing 
through  the  phase  of  the  screaming  propagandist 
poetry  written  by  Rukeyser  and  Fearing  toward 
something  more  inclusive  and  constructive.  The 
enigmatic  group  around  Auden  and  Spender  are 
still  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  they  have  ridden 
irony  and  satire  to  the  bare  bones,  and  that  after 
all  is  only  one  of  many  possible  directions. 
Throughout  the  years  of  transition,  David 
Morton  has  been  writing  sonnets  in  the  modern 
spirit,  and  the  tough  tradition  of  Whitman  still 
persists  in  Frost's  influence  and  the  little-known 
works  of  Jeffers.  The  published  poetry  of  today 
will  have  to  return  down  the  blind  alley  in 
which   it   now  stands.      From   it  we  shall   have 


learned  an  appreciation  of  fine  detail,  the  tech- 
nique of  handling  mood  and  the  potentialities 
of  political  thought.  To  progress,  to  win  back 
its  place  on  the  home  bookshelf,  poetry  must 
move  on  into  a  clearer  and  less  private  version 
of  the  surrounding  scene.  It  must  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  vigour  of  propaganda  poetry  with 
the  delicacy  of  Eliot,  and  the  objectivity  of 
Frost.  Such  a  movement  can  escape  the  danger 
of  eclecticism  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  advances 
can  only  be  genuine  after  a  generation  of  readers 
and  writers  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  present 
movements  in  poetry,  understood  its  aims,  and 
shown  them  to  be  inadequate  on  their  own 
grounds.  Again,  the  genuine  advance  comes 
from  within  the  temper  of  a  poet,  who  has  been 
able  to  incorporate  the  object-lessons  of  others 
into  something  honest  and  authentic.  We  are 
standing  at  the  gateway,  where  vitality  of  per- 
ception and  idea  shall  be  needed  as  never  before 
to  answer  the  challenge  to  poetry. 
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loday,  more  than  ever,  people  are  taking  to  Chesterfield 
because  Chesterfield  concentrates  on  the  important  things  in 
smoking.  You  smoke  Chesterfields  and  find  them  cool  and 
pleasant.  You  light  one  after  another,  and  they  really  taste  bet- 
ter. You  buy  pack  after  pack,  and  find  them  definitely  milder. 
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Editorial 

IN  the  last  few  years  humorous  writing  on  campus  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  it  merits  and  its  place  in  the  Lantern  has  been  neglected.  Hum- 
orous contributions  in  the  past  may  not  have  met  the  standards  of  most  Lantern 
writing  but  this  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  they  are  of  less  importance  to 
the  magazine. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  what  sort  of  material  college 
authors  can  best  handle.  Members  of  the  Lantern  board  and  those  outside  have 
argued  fiercely  for  and  against  the  metaphysical  and  the  lyrical,  one  usually 
interpreted  as  thought  for  thought's  sake,  the  other  as  art  for  art's  sake.  A 
single  classification  fits  both  types  of  literature,  and  it  might  be  called  the 
serious  mode. 

Thoughtful  and  sober  writing  is  certainly  to  be  commended  but  when  the 
author  limits  herself  to  this  sphere  alone  she  may  find  her  work  has  become 
either  too  complicated  to  be  of  wide  interest  or  too  emotionally  tense  to  appear 
sincere.    Moreover  the  gravity  of  her  style  may  disguise  its  weakness. 

To  be  able  to  evaluate  both  the  individual  output  of  the  author  and  the 
contents  of  the  Lantern  as  a  whole  one  should  have  the  contrast  which  is  most 
adequately  achieved  in  humor.  In  the  first  place  no  other  type  of  writing 
presents  so  severe  a  test  to  the  writer.  Technical  and  stylistic  faults  easily 
submerged  under  the  weight  of  a  great  idea  or  beautiful  emotion  are  plainly 
revealed  in  humorous  rationalization.  A  badly  told  love  story  still  has  some 
appreciable  elements  but  an  inadequately  conceived  or  expressed  satire  is  a 
miserable  failure.  The  Notes  and  Comments  in  The  New  Yorker  must  be 
far  better  written  than  portions  of  True  Story  or  Cosmopolitan  because  it  is 
harder  to  force  the  reader  to  smile  than  to  weep. 

Next,  one  must  be  absolutely  certain  the  idea  for  a  humorous  piece  merits  its 
creation.  The  reader  will  inevitably  be  searching  for  this  idea  as  he  scans  the 
page  and  will  not  be  appeased  with  elaborate  descriptive  passages  unessential 
for  the  central  theme. 

Finally  humor  helps  adjust  one's  own  point  of  view  and  keep  ideas  in  their 
proper  relation.  It  shows  which  thoughts  are  trivial,  which  important.  It 
releases  one  from  the  grip  of  an  emotion  without  causing  that  emotion  to  be 
wholly  discarded. 

For  these  reasons  humorous  writing  should  be  of  immense  importance  to 
the  campus  writer  who,  living  in  an  academic  world,  is  more  likely  to  lose  her 
sense  of  proportion  than  if  she  were  living  at  home.  It  might  well  teach  her 
not  only  the  value  of  ideas,  but  of  words  themselves  and  undoubtedly  help  her 
tighten  up  her  style  while  adjusting  her  thoughts.  O.  K. 
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The  Maria  Theresa  Dollar 

Joanne  Loewe,  '42 


AS  the  steamer  quietly  slides  through  the 
Bay  of  Aden  into  the  gently  murmur- 
ing water  of  the  Gulf  of  Tajura,  you  walk 
aft  and  stand  by  the  rail.  Your  soul  reels. 
For  a  brief  moment  you  have  looked  upon  a 
shadow  of  the  essence  of  beauty.  In  the  far 
distance,  on  a  horseshoe  peninsula  lies  Jibuti, 
white  like  a  great  swan  pressing  its  wings 
against  the  warmth  of  the  earth.  The  illusion 
passes.  The  distance  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  and  the  little  ship  widens,  and  you 
see  the  houses  take  form.  Square,  flat- 
roofed,  and  made  of  white  sandstone  they 
stand  terraced  on  the  alluvial  platform.  In 
the  foreground  houses  appear  on  mud  flats, 
which  reach  out  into  the  water  like  hungry 
hands.  And  on  the  left  emerges  the  native 
quarter-wooden  shacks  with  thatched  roofs, 
yellowed  under  the  relentless  sun.  The  gulls 
loop  through  the  hot  sky  in  gentle  curves. 
You  have  reached  Jibuti,  the  capital  of  French 
Somaliland ! 

At  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  rests  the  Gover- 
nor's palace  and  just  below  it  to  the  right 
of  the  steeped  road  lies  the  house  of  Jean 
Mansard,  the  Governor's  personal  secretary. 

In  June  of  the  year  1937,  Mansard  was 
sitting  with  his  friend,  Messy,  upon  the 
veranda.  It  was  torpid.  The  heat  was 
ominously  oppressive,  and  dark  clouds  hung 
over  the  far  horizon.  Mansard  looked  at 
them  with  his  bright  French  eyes  and  sighed. 
Messy  did  not  notice  the  foreboding  masses 
of  vapour.  He  was  watching  his  brandy  and 
frowning.  Something  was  worrying  him; 
had  been  all  day,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was. 


Messy  was  a  goat  skin  dealer,  but  no  one 
knew  where  he  had  come  from  or  where  he 
went,  when  he  left  Jibuti.  He  was  a  round, 
little  ordinary  man  with  one  outstanding 
feature — long,  thin  hands  and  fingers  which 
were  strong  and  agile.  On  the  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand  he  wore  a  large  ruby  set  in 
gold. 

Messy  moved  in  the  fan-backed,  wicker 
chair  and  sniffed.  The  branches  of  the  cy- 
press by  the  side  of  the  porch  were  swaying, 
as  a  breeze  came  up  from  the  market  square, 
bearing  the  odor  of  camels. 

"This  house  of  yours  is  too  near  the 
market."  Mansard  smiled  patiently.  "And 
it's  too  near  the  palace.  Every  time  we  have 
a  good  bridge  game  under  way  the  telephone 
rings,  and  you  obediently  go  marching  off  to 
the  Governor."  He  stopped  and  reached  for 
his  glass,  as  his  eyes  squinted,  looking  down 
at  the  bay. 

"My  friend,  is  there  anything  else  wrong 
with  my  house?"  Mansard  asked  good- 
naturedly,  knowing  it  was  the  most  comfort- 
able house  in  the  capital. 

"Yes,  there  is  something  else."  Messy 
answered  after  a  moment.  "You  can  see  the 
terminal  station  of  the  Abyssinia  line  from 
here." 

Mansard  moved  lazily  from  his  seat  and 
leaned  over  the  rail,  looking  far  down  the 
hill  at  the  white  roof  of  the  railroad  station. 

"Humph.  I,  my  friend,  cannot  see  why 
that  would  bother  you.  The  proximity  to 
the  market,  yes,  the  telephone  calls  of  my 
boss,  yes,  but  the  terminal,  no." 
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"As  a  matter  of  fact  it's  not  the  station  as 
much  as  an  idea,  a  rather  sentimental  idea," 
Messy  answered.  "Look  at  the  station  and 
the  track,  curling  out  into  the  country,  and 
think  of  what  that  once  meant  to  the  Ethio- 
pians. That  railroad  elevated  them.  It  gave 
them  prestige  and  it  gave  them  a  good 
business — goat  skins.  And  now  they  are  no 
longer  a  country.  They  might  as  well  net 
have  wasted  their  time.  They  might  as  well 
have  waited  and  let  the  Italians  build  the 
railroad." 

Mansard  nodded,  and  Messy  was  silent. 
He  knew  now  the  illusive  fact  that  Ethiopia 
was  Italian  was  what  had  been  troubling  him 
all  day  and  he  felt  it  meant  something  to 
him — something  important.  His  mind  kept 
playing  with  it,  but  he  could  not  quite  grasp 
it.  He  stretched  his  hands  and  glanced  at 
the  ruby  ring,  and  suddenly  he  remembered. 

1934,  his  first  trip  to  Jibuti !  He  and  Man- 
sard were  strolling  through  the  town.  They 
entered  the  market  square — a  din  of  squeal- 
ing tongues,  a  clash  of  dialects.  Somali, 
Damahil,  Gallas  and  Arabs  squatting  before 
their  wares,  before  their  dishes  and  jewels, 
before  their  jugs  of  coffee,  and  goat  skins. 
He  saw  a  Galla  listlessly  gazing  at  his  tray 
of  jewels.  He  saw  that  superb  ruby  ring. 
He  could  still  hear  himself  asking  the  price, 
and  could  still  hear  the  answer,  "Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talari." 

Messy  reached  for  his  wallet,  but  Mansard 
grabbed  his  arm.  The  Frenchman  turned  to 
the  Galla. 

"How  much  if  paid  in  Maria  Theresa 
dollars?"  The  black  man  smiled  crookedly, 
and  a  light  came  into  his  eyes.  He  chuckled 
and  rocked  back  and  forth.  Mansard 
impatiently  demanded,  "How  much?"  The 
native  straightened  his  back. 


"One  hundred."  Mansard  carried  a  satchel 
from  which  he  brought  a  mass  of  silver  coins 
and,  as  he  counted,  threw  them  at  the  fellow's 
feet. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you?"  Messy  asked. 

"The  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  my  friend,  is 
worth  about  fifty-five  cents  American 
exchange." 

"Good  God!" 

Mansard  took  Messy's  arm. 

"The  Galla  is  an  Ethiopian.  To  them,  lazy 
and  backward  as  they  are,  the  Maria  Theresa 
is  money.  Menelek  introduced  the  talari  in 
1894,  but  they  never  thought  it  was  real 
money.  They  never  got  used  to  it.  So,  you 
see,  my  friend,  here  in  this  strange  Africa, 
one  must  learn  to  give  the  natives  what  they 
want." 

Messy  got  up  and  walked  around  the  ver- 
anda smiling,  as  he  fondly  remembered  that 
quaint  scene  of  '34.    He  turned  to  Mansard. 

"Do  you  remember  saying  always  give 
the  natives  what  they  want?"  Mansard 
spread  his  hands  helplessly.  These  foreigners 
were  exasperating.  One  never  knew  what 
they  would  say  next.  Messy  stopped  before 
Mansard's  chair  and  looked  at  him  quizzic- 
ally, and  then  continued  walking  the  length 
of  the  veranda  and  talking. 

"The  Italians  conquered  Abyssinia,  didn't 
they?"  Mansard  nodded.  "And,  when  they 
did  they  introduced  the  lira  into  that  country, 
as  the  national  medium  of  exchange."  Messy 
paused,  and  again  Mansard  nodded,  but  he 
thought,  these  foreigners  are  all  the  same; 
they  ask  rhetorical  questions  and  go  over 
world-known  facts,  as  if  they  were  disclosing 
unknown  enigmas.  Messy  came  to  the  far 
end  of  the  porch  and  wheeled  around. 

"Therefore,  today  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar 
is  no  longer  accepted.    It  is  an  extinct  form 
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of  currency,  in  that  it  is  not  accepted  by  any 
nation  and  has  no  international  value.  But, 
it  is  probably  used  secretly  amongst  the 
natives.  Is  it  not?  Well,  now  where  did 
they  mint  the  dollar?    Not  in  Ethiopia?" 

"No,  my  friend,  in  a  foreign  country.  Per- 
haps in  mine.  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but, 
my  friend,  I  can  find  out  for  you."  And  the 
little  Frenchman  smiled  comfortably.  Messy 
continued. 

"Good.  Now,  if,  say,  I  went  to  this  mint 
and  said  that  I  wanted  so  many  tons  of  the 
Maria  Theresa  dollar;  and,  since  it  always 
contained  only  fifty-five  cents  of  silver,  I 
would  pay  them  that  sum  for  each  dollar. 
Would  they  make  them  for  me?"  He  paused. 
His  little  fat  body  leaned  eagerly  against  the 
post. 

"I  do  not  see  why  they  would  not,  my 
friend.  The  money  is  worth  nothing.  It 
means  nothing,  and  you,  my  friend,  would 
pay.  Of  course  they  would  do  it.  However," 
and  he  spread  out  his  hands  "they  would 
think  you  were  a  little,  a  little  odd  perhaps." 

Messy  relaxed.  He  lifted  his  glass.  "Man- 
sard, Messy  is  going  to  make  some  money  in 
the  goat  skin  racket." 

In  the  early  wintry  months  of  1938,  meet- 
ings of  the  goat  skin  dealers  were  held  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Wil- 
mington— meetings  which  were  marked 
with  tension  and  drawn  faces,  meetings 
which  were  held  in  small  rooms  with  a  long 
table  and  half  a  dozen  stiff-backed  chairs. 
The  men  straggled  into  the  little  rooms 
singly  or  in  twos  and  threes.  They  ex- 
changed curt  greetings  and  wandered  list- 
lessly around,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
head,  the  speaker.  They  drifted  over  to  the 
large  paned  window  and  absorbedly  watched 
the  snow  flurries,  the  shine  of  the  wet  um- 


brellas five   stories  below,  the  neon   lights 
reflected  in  the  trodden  pavement. 

The  door  opened  and  the  man  who  had 
called  the  meeting  briskly  entered.  He 
walked  immediately  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
put  his  portfolio  down,  efficiently  fumbled 
through  his  many  papers,  and  then  he 
coughed. 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  to- 
day to  bring  to  your  attention  a  rather,  shall 
we  say,  disconcerting  fact."  He  cleared  his 
throat  and  again  impressively  surveyed  the 
table.  "I  have  found  that  a  man  called  Messy 
has  placed  Ethiopian  goat  skins  on  the 
market  at  the  price  of  eleven  and  one-quarter 
shillings."  He  paused.  Everyone  had  known 
that  was  what  he  would  say.  Everyone  had 
known  that  was  why  the  meeting  was  called. 
However,  they  all  moved  in  their  chairs  and 
grumbled  politely. 

"Gentlemen,"  continued  the  speaker,  "We 
sell  our  skins  for  thirteen  shillings.  We  find 
it  impossible  to  sell  for  less."  Papers  rattled. 
Nervous  fingers  rapped  on  the  table.  "But 
Messy  puts  his  skins  on  the  market  for  eleven 
and  has  already  obtained  two  large  orders, 
which,  gentlemen,  rightfully  belonged  to  us." 

There  was  a  depressed  silence.  Every  man 
knew  what  it  meant.  Every  man  saw  Messy 
getting  more  and  more  orders  and  saw  him- 
self slipping  into  ruin.  One  of  the  men 
leaned  back  in  his  chair.  Confident,  he 
softly  said. 

"Boys,  why  worry  ?  We  know  Messy  pays 
more  for  his  skins  than  we  do.  He  is 
underselling.  Underselling,  that's  all.  Let 
him  have  his  big  orders,  boys.  The  bigger 
the  better,  'cause  it  just  means  the  quicker 
he'll  fall.    He  can't  go  on  forever.    Let  him 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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Lyric  to  a  Most  Lovely  Lady 

Dorothy  Counselman,  '41 

Dark  that  I  love,  dark  on  the  rim  of  light 
Beauty  bound  in  the  bone  moves  with  your  moving 
Like  spray  curled  on  a  whorled  wave,  beauty  white 
And  timorous,  too  swift  in  flight  for  loving. 

Dark  that  I  love,  dark  on  the  edge  of  dream, 
How  many  nights  I  hold  you  in  my  longing, 
Veiled  in  a  mist  of  music  without  name, 
You  drift  down  sleep,  sweep  silence  into  singing. 

Dark  that  I  love  and  lose  in  my  awaking 
To  turn  upon  a  waning  world  with  day, 
This  echo  of  desire  beyond  all  slaking 
Will  sound  the  thunder  of  my  destiny. 
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Passing  Red 

Margaret  Hunter,  '44 


THE  road  is  sleek  now  with  the  rain  on  it, 
and  that  car  that  just  went  by  made  a 
hiss  with  its  tires. 

It  wasn't  sleek  then.  It  was  rutted  from 
years  of  winter  coldness.  And  in  summer  its 
holes  were  full  of  dust,  and  snakes  of  tar 
crawled  in  the  cracks  toward  the  side,  and 
fat,  hot  bubbles  appeared  here  and  there 
where  an  attempt  at  mending  had  been  made. 
Far  off  on  the  left  and  the  right  lay  fields, 
and  the  heat  was  slung  through  the  sunlight 
on  them  like  a  haze.  Then  your  feet  almost 
melted  into  your  shoes,  and  your  trousers 
stuck  to  your  legs  at  each  step. 

I  was  walking  with  Rose  down  this  road  to 
Mr.  Toppin's  grocery  store  to  get  Rose's 
mother  some  bread  for  lunch.  Rose  was  as 
she  always  was.  The  sun  wasn't  heavy  on 
her;  the  hot  breath  of  wind  didn't  stir  her. 
Now  and  then  she  veered  off  the  road  and 
skipped  along  like  a  five-year-old  between 
the  jasmine  bushes  humming  an  unending 
tune.  Her  very  defiance  in  the  heat,  in  the 
heavy-scented  jasmine,  irked  me.  It  was  this 
childlike  quality  of  Rose  that  I'd  seen  other 
men  delight  in  with  a  somewhat  amused, 
somewhat  fascinated  half-smile.  I  half- 
smiled  too,  but  it  was  a  smile  at  my  jealousy; 
I  had  a  feeling  that  was  hard  to  subdue;  she 
was  practicing  her  charm  on  me. 

"Come  walk  with  me,  Rose,"  said  I,  exer- 
cising my  male  superiority.  Rose  pretended 
not  to  hear,  humming  that  tuneless  chant. 
My  collar  felt  tight  and  damp.  I  swore  under 
my  breath  at  the  heat  of  that  noon  sun. 

We  reached  Mr.  Toppin's  store.  He  sat 
with  his  feet  propped  up  on  the  orange  stack, 


and  the  bottom  of  the  wicker  chair  swelled 
almost  to  the  floor.  Rose  saw  him  with  his 
glasses  awry,  his  shirt  turned  under  in  a  V, 
and  the  red  fibrous  triangle  of  chest  that 
burned  through  the  V.  Rose  laughed  sud- 
denly at  the  sight.  Except  for  Mrs.  Broom's 
boy's  dog  yapping  down  the  road,  there  was 
no  sound  but  her  quickly  born,  quickly  dead 
laugh. 

Inside  behind  the  counter  was  Mr.  Top- 
pin's nephew,  Adam,  in  a  blue  shirt.  He 
stood  with  his  back  to  us,  and  smooth  against 
his  back  was  a  great  dark  blue  spot.  In  the 
back  of  his  armpits  through  a  tear  in  his  wet 
shirt  there  gleamed  small  curls  of  blonde 
hair.  He  turned  when  we  came  and  smiled 
at  Rose.  She  smiled  too.  Adam's  smile  was 
white  and  his  hands  big  as  books  lay  thumb- 
hooked  over  his  belt,  and  quiet  on  his  jeans. 
Adam  at  fifteen  had  been  taller  than  I  was 
now,  and  he  had  become  huge.  He  didn't 
say  a  thing,  just  smiled. 

I  had  to  escape  from  that  overwhelming 
smell  of  penny  candy  and  new  jeans.  (Mr. 
Toppin's  was  the  only  store  in  the  vicinity.) 
I  looked  at  Mr.  Toppin's  paper  that  lay 
curled  on  his  chest. 

"What's  the  news,"  I  said ;  I  saw  the  paper 
was  four  days  old.  No,  not  much  news. 
(Mr.  Toppin  grunted.)  That  was  the  paper 
which  had  had  my  picture  in  it  six  years  ago, 
when  I  had  won  the  cross-country  race  in 
school.  I  checked  myself  as  I  automatically 
started  to  say  it.  I  had  won  that  race  with  a 
good  margin,  though. 

Mr.  Toppin  was  in  a  partial  heat  coma.  I 
turned  away.    Adam  was  still  smiling,  Adam 
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with  his  white  teeth,  and  broad  blue  shirt. 
I  wondered  if  I  would  be  like  Mr.  Toppin 
when  I  got  old. 

Rose's  squeal  of  mockery  rang  back  to  me. 
And  just  then  she  was  smiling  my  direction; 
Adam  was  looking  at  me  too. 

I  said  very  loudly,  "Two  loaves  of  bread." 
Adam  gripped  them  like  bicycle  handles. 
The  prints  of  his  hands  were  still  in  them 
when  I  took  them. 

Rose  had  a  lollypop.  Eighteen,  she  was, 
but  she  sucked  it  like  a  baby,  with  her  cheek 
cupped  out  like  a  marble  and  a  trickle  down 
her  chin. 

"Coming?"  I  said.  How  foolish  to  sound 
so  casual. 

Rose  turned  away  and  came. 

The  bread  loaves  were  warm  in  my  grasp. 
They  felt  too  soft  for  the  brilliance  of  the 
sun,  like  something  alive.  I  walked  quickly, 
and  Rose  came  sulkily,  not  speaking,  only 
sucking  the  lollypop.  I  hated  Rose  then, 
with  her  distended  cheek.    Hated  her  bright 


hair  that  flew  without  reason.  Hated  her 
walk  in  defiance  of  the  heat.  So  I  looked 
at  the  fields,  and  hated  them  too,  with  their 
continual  thick  heat. 

Soon  afterwards  I  left.  A  month  later  I 
was  in  a  city  full  of  people,  and  none  in  blue 
shirts  and  denim.  And  no  rutted  roads,  and 
no  yellow  dogs  yapping.  I  can  still  see  Mr. 
Toppin  in  his  wicker  chair,  I  can  still  see 
Adam's  big  hands,  even  now  as  I  drive  in  the 
rain  here.  I  can't  picture  Rose  any  more.  I 
can  describe  her  still,  but  the  actual  thing 
that  was  Rose  is  gone  from  my  mind. 

In  front  of  my  car  has  just  sped  a  jack- 
rabbit.  As  he  passed  my  headlights  his  eyes 
were  red  as  the  moon  rising.  And  as 
quickly  as  that  there  popped  automatically 
into  my  head  the  riddle  Jimmy  Hote  told  me 
at  recess  years  ago: 
"Why  does  a  chicken  cross  the  road?" 

And  the  inevitable  and  obvious  answer: 

"Because  he  must  get  to  the  other  side." 
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Nostalgia  for  Italy 

Ruth  Fiesel,  '42 

I  OFTEN  think  about  Italy  now,  not  the 
Italy  of  marching  men,  not  the  Italy  which 
stabbed  France  in  the  back,  not  the  Italy 
opposing  the  British  in  Egypt,  but  the  Italy 
I  have  known  and  loved. 

I  remember  how  my  mother  and  I  had 
climbed  the  hill  to  the  church  of  San  Miniato 
and  watched  the  sunset  over  Florence.  In- 
side the  magnificent  cathedral  the  choir  boys 
wearing  bright  red  robes  were  singing 
vespers,  and  below  us  lay  the  city  with  its 
rooftops  golden  in  the  light  of  the  sinking 
sun,  and  the  bell  tower  of  the  Duomo  rising 
into  the  sky. 

Across  from  us  were  the  olive  green  hills 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Fiesole.  We 
had  spent  many  afternoons  there  in  the 
Greek  theatre;  my  mother  studying  inscrip- 
tions, and  I  playing  in  the  grassy  center — the 
stage  in  ancient  times — imagining  that  I  was 
a  Greek  actor  at  Delphi. 

From  boarding  school,  very  near  Fiesole, 
we  often  came  up  to  the  little  village  for  an 
ice  cream  cone.  We  loved  to  let  Pietro  drive 
us  back.  Pietro  always  looked  as  if  he  had 
not  shaved  for  weeks  (he  did  so  only  on 
Sundays).  He  was  very  fat  and  slept  most 
of  the  day  except  when  an  occasional  cus- 
tomer aroused  him  and  his  horse.  He  loved 
children.  With  five  or  six  of  us  piled  into 
the  carriage  he  cracked  his  whip  and  shouted 
to  his  horse  "Avanti,  avanti  a  la  scuola 
Tedesca." 

Weekends  I  always  spent  with  my  mother 
at  a  German  Pensione  in  Florence.  Each  day 
in  the  week  one  or  two  of  mother's  cigarettes 
disappeared.     On    Sundays,    when    mother 


invariably  ran  out  of  them,  Elda,  the  maid, 
was  always  able  to  sell  some  to  her.  Both 
parties  were  fully  aware  of  the  process  in- 
volved, but  there  was  never  a  question  of 
anybody's  spoiling  the  game. 

Sometimes  we  ate  at  the  Giovachinno, 
where  you  could  watch  through  glass  win- 
dows how  they  cooked  your  food.  Once 
when  we  had  just  paid  our  bill  and  were 
getting  ready  to  leave  the  waiter  turned  to 
us  and  said  "The  signora  gave  me  a  false  ten 
lire  piece."  But  to  mother's  apologetic  offer 
to  take  it  back  his  reassuring  reply  was  "No, 
no  signora.  We  give  that  to  the  next 
foreigner." 

After  dinner  at  the  Giovachinno  we  would 
walk  home  by  way  of  the  Duomo.  Every- 
where people  stood  talking  and  singing, 
while  trolley  cars  rang  their  bells,  cars  tooted 
their  horns,  coachmen  cracked  their  whips, 
beggar-boys  asked  you  for  "un  soldo,"  and 
peddlers  offered  you  postcards  and  bracelets. 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  stood  the  Duomo  im- 
pressive and  dark,  but  familiar,  friendly. 

At  a  concert  in  Florence  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, just  as  the  conductor  was  ready  to  raise 
his  baton,  some  people  in  the  audience 
shouted  "buio."  They  wanted  the  auditorium 
dark.  Immediately  others  picked  up  their 
war  cry  of  "luce."  They  wanted  a  brightly 
lighted  auditorium.  It  was  twenty  minutes 
until  the  management  satisfied  all  by  dim- 
ming the  lights  halfway.  Peace  was  restored 
— but  no,  a  little  later  the  drummer  got  so 
excited  about  the  Parsifal  Easter  music  that 
as  a  consequence  of  his  violent  actions  with 
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the  drumsticks,  the  little  white  ball  of  one 
of  them  came  off  and  landed  in  the  audi- 
torium. The  Italians  loved  it.  They 
applauded  the  Easter  music  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  program. 

I  attended  secondary  school  in  a  little  town 
called  Recco,  very  near  Genoa,  in  a  villa  on  a 
bill  above  the  ocean.  Often  we  looked  at  the 
fishing-boats  far  out,  or  watched  the  blue 
smoke  of  a  steamer  passing  in  the  distance. 
The  town  had  only  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  whom  were  very  interested  in 
the  German  school.  When  two  of  our 
teachers  married,  the  whole  village  cele- 
brated. The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
office  of  the  mayor,  who  acted  as  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  When  the  bride  and  groom 
stepped  into  the  street  after  the  wedding  the 
church  bells  rang,  flowers  were  brought  from 
everywhere,  and  all  the  villagers  came  to 
wish  "auguri." 

On  Saturday  nights  the  band  gave  con- 
certs, and  sometimes  there  were  national 
holidays  with  speeches,  flags,  a  parade,  and 
important  out-of-town  visitors.  Once  I  heard 
a  town  official  give  a  stirring  speech  against 
England  and  for  France.  Two  weeks  later 
the  same  man  gave  an  equally  stirring  speech 
for  England  and  against  France. 


I  remember  the  thrill  I  experienced  when 
I  climbed  up  the  broken  steps  of  the  Colos- 
seum in  Rome  and  looked  down  on  the  sand 
colored  arena  where  they  had  held  the 
gladiatorial  shows  in  Augustan  times.  I 
once  more  walk  through  the  dark  green  gar- 
dens of  the  Villa  Borghese  with  its  great 
pines.  I  see  again  the  lights  of  the  bay  of 
Naples  fade  away  as  our  boat  leaves  for  the 
new  world. 

Looking  at  a  war  map  of  Italy,  instead  of 
fortifications  and  air-raid  shelters  I  see  the 
gardens  in  which  each  square  of  land  is  used 
so  that  the  whole  looks  like  some  strange 
patch-work;  I  see  Pietro,  too,  and  the  lame 
guard  in  the  Etruscan  Museum,  who  knows 
every  piece  in  the  entire  collection.  I  feel  as 
if  I  might  be  asked  for  a  penny  by  a  dirty 
little  boy,  and  be  told  by  the  woman  in  the 
grocery  store  that  I  look  just  like  an  Italian 
girl.  I  feel  nothing  can  prevent  my  going  to 
San  Miniato  to  look  at  Florence  below. 

When  I  remember  Italy  in  that  light,  I 
think  too  of  France,  England  and  Germany 
in  terms  of  their  landscapes,  their  customs, 
and  their  people.  I  cannot  judge  them  in 
terms  of  airplanes  and  tanks.  And  then  the 
whole  war  becomes  more  cruel,  more  futile, 
but  also  more  insignificant. 
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Transgression 

Frances  Lewis,  '41 


HE  had  gone  down  the  stairs  quietly 
enough,  his  ears  ringing  with  the  high 
voice  of  his  mother.  "This  will  learn  you 
not  to  steal;  you  stay  down  in  that  cellar 
until  I  tell  you  to  come  up."  He  walked 
blindly,  his  eyes  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
thick  blackness.  He  did  not  shield  his  body 
from  the  cans  and  boxes  of  the  overcrowded 
cellar,  but  stumbled  and  bumped  against 
them,  not  noticing  their  impact.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  an  old  couch.  He 
crept  up  on  this  and  leaned  against  the  cold 
slippery  wall.  Slowly  the  dark  lifted,  mak- 
ing a  gray,  dusty  pool  of  the  floor.  He  could 
see  vague  shapes  of  objects,  unformed,  blend- 
ing into  one  another.  He  waited  for  memory 
to  hurt  him.  When  his  spaniel  had  died 
there  had  been  the  same  pause,  first  the  sharp 
tremor  when  the  car  hit,  then  the  dumbness 
as  he  watched  the  dog's  body,  sagging  and 
bloody,  and  finally  his  inability  to  think 
until  pain  swept  over  him,  bitter  and  chok- 
ing. The  feeling  he  had  now  could  not  be 
analyzed,  but  it  was  rather  like  the  discom- 
fort he  felt  when  his  father  and  mother 
talked  together,  his  mother  standing  erectly, 
hard  and  firm  in  her  brown  shapeless  dress, 
and  his  father  sucking  his  pipe  and  pre- 
tending to  read  the  newspaper. 

Stephen's  mind  was  tired  from  repeating, 
I  didn't  take  it  on  purpose,  I  didn't  steal. 
The  awful  procession  of  events  marched 
through  his  aching  head.  He  had  only 
wanted  to  see  the  inside  of  the  house  where 
his  father  went  every  day  to  work.  Father 
had  told  him  about  the  thick  carpets,  great 
portraits  and  all  kinds  of  strange  things  he 


had  never  seen.  He  imagined  the  house  to  be 
like  the  castle  he  had  read  about  in  the  third 
grade  last  year,  with  red  draperies  over  the 
walls  and  thrones.  He  had  wanted  to  see  it 
just  so  that  he  could  talk  about  it  to  his 
father.  He  hadn't  gone  in  to  steal.  The  door 
had  been  open  and  nobody  was  around.  He 
had  crept  along  the  cool  mysterious  hallway 
where  there  were  white  stone  heads  of  people 
without  eyes.  The  box  was  lying  on  the 
table  all  silvery  and  shiny,  and  then  that 
black-faced  lady  had  scared  him  so  he  had 
put  the  box  in  his  pocket.  That  was  what 
made  them  think  he  stole  it.  The  cold  lump 
in  his  stomach  made  him  sick.  Tightening 
his  body  and  squeezing  his  mouth,  he  stum- 
bled over  to  the  corner  and  vomited.  Then 
he  lay  down  on  the  couch  again,  exhausted 
and  chilled,  trying  to  make  some  burlap 


cover  his  shivering  legs. 


When  he  woke  up  the  light  had  gone 
from  the  window.  He  lay  quietly  ordering 
his  thoughts  back  one  by  one.  He  could  hear 
the  scraping  of  chairs  on  the  floor  above  and 
the  sound  of  heavy  feet  moving  slowly  which 
meant  that  his  father  was  home.  He  put 
his  feet  on  the  floor,  then  drew  them  back 
hastily.  A  window  pane  rattled  and  the 
glare  of  a  car's  light  flooded  the  room,  light- 
ing clearly  the  boxes  and  tools.  He  felt  the 
man  near,  the  man  who  came  to  take  children 
away,  who  was  big  and  rough  with  a  long 
black  mustache  and  dark  flecked  eyes,  the 
eyes,  though  he  never  thought  of  the  same- 
ness, which  were  his  mother's.  His  body 
grew  taut  from  the  strain  of  listening  and 
waiting,  from  the  fear  that  pressed  down 
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upon  him.  He  saw  something  move  in  the 
corner  by  the  big  packing  boxes.  There  it 
swayed  over  by  the  door.  The  vague  shape 
crept  towards  him  and  his  paralyzed  legs 
awakened.  He  ran  to  the  stairs,  the  clammy 
cellar  breath  following  him,  and  stumbled 
up  the  broken  boards.  "Let  me  out,"  he 
cried  in  a  high  far-away  voice,  and  pounded 
his  fists  on  the  door,  slapping  it  hard,  then 
rubbed  his  fingers  along  the  warm  splintery 
crack  of  the  door,  trying  to  push  them  under. 
His  breath  came  out  sharply  between  his 
screams. 

The  father  slumped  wearily  in  his  chair; 
his  thin  hands  rubbed  his  forehead  and 
pressed  his  eyelids.  "Don't  you  think 
Stephen's  been  down  there  long  enough  ?"  he 
asked  gently.  "It's  cold  in  the  cellar  and 
dark — ."  His  wife  was  stacking  the  supper 
dishes.  They  cracked  and  rattled  against 
each  other.  "Since  you  did  ask  me,  I'd  say 
he  hadn't  been  down  there  long  enough. 
You  haven't  told  me  yet  what  they're  going 
to  do  about  this  stealing  business." 

Stephen's  father  stared  ahead  of  him,  one 
hand  still  shielding  his  eyes.  Finally  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "I  have  to  go.  They  gave  me 
a  week's  notice." 

Vibrant  in  Stephen's  memory,  long  after 
they  had  come  to  the  city,  was  the  picture 
of  his  mother  standing  straight  in  her  brown 
dress,  her  hair  caught  back  remorselessly 
with  heavy  hairpins.  Her  eyes  had  blazed 
into  his  and  she  had  said,  "You  remember, 
Stephen,  you've  driven  your  father  away 
from  the  best  job  he  ever  had."  She  had 
grasped  his  arms  tightly,  her  large  fingers 
held  his  flesh  so  that  it  hurt.  "For  God's 
sake,  Maria,  let  him  go,"  his  father  had  said 
tiredly,  yet  had  made  no  motion  to  comfort 
him. 


The  city  was  dark  with  black  smoke,  with 
thousands  of  little  doors  the  same.  You 
never  knew  which  to  go  into,  but  then  you 
discovered  a  hydrant  to  the  right  of  your 
door — and  there  five  floors  above  was  your 
home.  That  little  window  to  the  right 
looked  into  the  room  where  father  lay  sick 
and  in  awful  pain.  Stephen  wished  he  could 
talk  with  him  just  once  and  tell  him  he  was 
sorry  he  made  him  come  to  the  city,  for  it 
was  the  city  that  was  making  him  sick.  The 
smoke,  his  mother  said,  got  into  his  lungs  and 
made  them  rot.  If  he  could  get  him  to  the 
country.  He  was  eleven  now,  and  pretty 
old.  He  ought  to  think  of  some  way  to  help 
his  father's  lungs. 

He  had  never  thought  that  his  father 
would  die.  Death  meant  nothing  to  him. 
His  grandfather  had  died.  The  news  of  it 
had  come  in  a  telegram,  but  Grandpa  had 
been  old  with  white  hair  and  he  had  only 
seen  him  once.  Father,  whom  he  still 
wanted  to  speak  to,  lay  still  in  his  bedroom, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do.  A  man  in 
black  said  words  over  him  and  they  took  him 
away.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  he  didn't 
have  two  fathers,  a  father  that  sat  in  his 
chair  smoking  a  pipe,  and  a  father  who  was 
carried  away  in  a  black  car,  all  sealed  up  in 
a  box  that  he  never  could  get  out  of. 

There  was  sewing  she  could  do  for  the 
rich  ladies,  his  mother  said.  So  she  got 
orders  and  late  at  night  worked  over  piles  of 
shimmering  silks.  Stephen  wasn't  allowed 
to  come  near  these  for  fear  of  soiling  them. 
She  didn't  speak  much  to  Stephen.  Some- 
times when  she  thought  he  wasn't  looking 
she'd  look  at  him  sharply  over  her  sewing. 
He  felt  these  looks  when  he  did  his  home- 
work, and  then  he  would  place  his  hands  over 
his  forehead  so  that  he  couldn't  see  her  at  all. 
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When  she  did  talk,  it  was  to  scold  Stephen 
or  to  repeat  to  him  selections  from  the  Bible. 
She  was  convinced  that  her  son  was  a 
criminal.  In  his  mind  the  incident  in  the 
country  had  become  blurred.  Worn  down 
by  die  scriptural-toned  scoldings  of  his 
mother,  he  began  to  feel  that  the  unconscious 
movement  of  his  hand  back  to  his  pocket  had 
been  ordered  by  the  mind  of  a  thief.  Wave 
after  wave  of  sickening  remorse  swept  over 
him  at  night,  caused  by  his  mother's  words 
and  by  his  own  aching  love  for  his  father. 

He  woke  one  night;  it  must  have  been 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  dawn  was 
showing  weakly  through  the  window  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed.  He  was  conscious  of  having 
been  awake  for  some  time.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  tried  not  to  breathe,  for  he  felt  his 
father  standing  there  quietly,  unmoving. 
The  latch  rattled.  Stephen  shivered  and  lay 
coldly,  not  having  the  strength  to  pull  up  the 
warm  covers.  The  green  walls,  the  crumb- 
ling bureau,  the  wedge  of  broken  plaster  in 
the  shadowed  ceiling,  all  conspired  in  their 
inevitable  silence. 

The  city  was  filled  with  hundreds  of 
strange  people  pushing  against  each  other. 
The  tall  buildings  frightened  him  at  first  but 
gradually  he  began  to  welcome  their  safe 
hiding  places,  for  there  were  big  ugly  boys 
he  had  to  run  away  from.  At  school  Stephen 
found  a  friend  in  his  new  teacher,  Miss 
Mason.  He  ignored  the  children  because 
they  were  so  rough  and  he  never  knew  what 
to  say  to  them.  But  Miss  Mason  appeared 
more  and  more  in  his  thoughts.  Her  white 
face,  framed  by  dark  hair,  figured  in  every- 
thing he  did.  In  his  day  dreams  he  would  go 
walking  with  her,  and  sometimes  they  would 
go  to  the  theatre  place  she  had  taken  him  to 
once  or  just  talk  very  seriously  or  be  funny 


and  do  silly  things  like  the  time  she  snatched 
the  shawl  from  the  piano  and  sang  up  and 
down,  a  lot  of  trills.  Miss  Mason  with  her 
dark  hair.  He  saw  himself  saving  her  from 
red  fire  and  steep  ledges.    Miss  Mason! 

Stephen  waited  eagerly  for  each  new  day. 
Arriving  home  from  school  one  day  he  sensed 
the  unusual  quietness  of  the  room.  No  pots 
simmered  on  the  stove.  A  girl's  voice  on  a 
tinny  radio  simpered  in  the  flat  above.  The 
note  left  on  the  table  said,  "Make  yourself  a 
sandwich  from  the  peanut  butter  on  the  third 
shelf.  I've  gone  to  a  religious  meeting.  Your 
mother."  He  read  it  seriously  enough  yet 
throbbing  with  excitement.  The  day  was 
his!  From  his  mattress  he  brought  out  a 
cracker  box  in  which  he  had  hidden  three 
nickels  and  some  pennies.  Over  and  over  he 
worked  out  his  plans  carefully  and  lovingly. 
First  the  park,  then  he  would  go  and  buy 
something  for  Miss  Mason.  Going  home  he 
would  go  the  way  by  her  apartment.  He 
might  see  her.  . .  . 

In  the  park  the  pigeons  scuttled  softly 
around  his  feet.  There  was  a  nip  of  winter 
in  the  air  and  the  pond  was  deep  blue  flecked. 
He  sat  by  the  edge  of  the  water  watching 
the  boys  sail  their  flimsy  boats.  One  of  the 
boats  came  over  to  his  side.  He  shyly  gave 
it  a  push,  sent  it  so  that  it  rippled  swiftly 
back  over  the  water.  The  owner  of  the  boat 
yelled,  "Hey,  c'mon  over,  you — yeah,  you, 
c'mon!"  Stephen  got  up  quickly  and  started 
to  hurry  away.  "Hey,  you!"  the  boy  called 
again.  Stephen  ran  faster  down  the  cement 
path  out  into  the  street  and  scurried  along  by 
the  sides  of  the  buildings  until  he  felt  safe. 
But  his  hands  still  kept  the  excited  feeling  of 
the  boat  as  it  slid  from  his  fingers 

The  first  school  days  of  October  passed 
rapidly,  each  one  completely  recorded  in  his 
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memory.  He  was  highest  in  his  class  and 
received  a  little  blue  ribbon  which  he  treas- 
ured carefully  in  the  cracker  box  along  with 
his  other  souvenirs,  a  theatre  program  and  a 
movie  stub.  Two  drawings  and  a  composi- 
tion of  his  had  appeared  on  the  school 
bulletin  board  in  the  big  hall.  November 
came  bringing  with  it  the  same  march  of 
school  days.  November  first,  November 
second,  and  the  third;  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday.  Singing  on  Wednesday  at 
nine,  arithmetic  at  ten,  geography — then  the 
great  school  gong  shook  the  room,  but  on  this 
Wednesday  the  fifth  grade  had  to  stay  after 
school. 
Instead  of  the  flurry  of  leaving,  the  banging 


of  desks,  and  shrill  voices,  the  room  was 
silent  and  alive  with  furtive  glances.  Miss 
Mason  had  said  very  firmly  that  she  wished 
the  boy  or  girl  who  had  taken  a  quarter  from 
Susan  Blake's  desk  would  stand  up  and 
confess.  Nobody  moved  or  spoke.  They 
squirmed  in  their  seats  for  an  awful  minute 
before  they  were  dismissed.  Well,  he  hadn't 
taken  the  quarter,  why  should  he  care.  All 
the  same  a  sharp  uncomfortable  tremor  ran 
through  his  body.  He  did  not  wait  outside 
the  door  to  walk  home  with  Miss  Mason. 
She  had  looked  straight  at  him — did  she 
know  that  once  he  had  stolen  something 
very  valuable  ?    His  nights  and  days  revolved 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Captains 

Virginia  Nichols,  '41 

In  time  you  come  to  know 
The  eyes  that  follow  you  from  portraits 
The  sculptured  heads  that  turn  as  you  go  by 
And  those  who  leave  the  room  before  you  enter 

In  white  houses,  in  brick  houses,  in  seafaring  towns 

Is  emptiness  left  by  captains  who  when  home,  filled  doorways 

And  did  not  leave  the  ceilings  lonely. 

Captains  who  denied  their  ships  submission 
To  the  mass  authority  of  water 
Who  would  shout  orders  to  a  following  sea 
Or  order  life  about  when  home  from  sea 

Used  at  sea  to  certain  sovereign  powers 

Their  return  to  home  gave  no  cessation 

To  expectations  of  obedience 

Their  blood  at  times  ran  cold  with  the  salt  water 

Mantels  are  blacked  by  smoke  in  every  room 

Then  from  curtained  windows  they  watched  the  docks 

And  walked  the  quarterdeck  (down  their  front  stairs) 

The  afterdeck  (up  again)  with  their  heads 

Throbbing  with  curses  at  narrow  halls  and  women 

And  you  do  come  to  know 

Those  curses  hushed  before  the  door  is  opened 

Those  footsteps  gone  before  they  reach  the  door 

Those  who  must  know  you 

But  are  too  proud  to  be  the  first  to  speak. 
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And  the  Dreams  Were  Gone  Forever 

Dorcas  Dunklee,  '42 


MRS.  Martin  Helder  stretched  a  white 
dubonne-tipped  hand  out  from  under 
the  eider-down  to  lift  the  bed-phone  from  its 
hook,  and  answered  with  a  half-awake 
annoyed  "hello."  "No,  Hilda,  not  today; 
Mr.  Helder  and  I  are  leaving  for  Florida  this 
afternoon."  Not  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  put 
the  phone  back  on  the  hook  and  tucked  the 
satin  folds  around  her  bare  shoulders;  but 
she  was  awake  now.  "Maybe  I  should  have 
had  my  nails  done,  after  all,"  and  she  looked 
up  at  her  hands  at  arms  length. 

Carol  hadn't  looked  at  her  hands  closely 
for  years.  She  had  watched  them  comb  her 
hair  and  wind  it  around  her  head,  and 
watched  them  being  meticulously  manicured 
by  the  very  red  and  very  white  soft  hands  of 
her  manicurist.  She  had  watched  them  hold- 
ing bridge  cards  and  writing  out  servant  lists 
for  the  house,  but  she  had  not  seen  them, 
really.  They  were  just  there,  and  if  the  deep 
purple  polish  (that  Andre  at  the  Salon  had 
recommended  to  harmonize  with  the  graying 
braids)  was  evenly  distributed  until  it  reached 
the  end  of  a  tapering  nail,  there  was  no 
necessity  to  take  more  than  a  moment's 
glance  at  her  hands. 

She  was  startled  to  find  tiny  blue  veins  that 
she  had  never  seen  before  creeping  down  the 
back  of  her  palm,  and  small  wrinkles  almost 
imperceptibly  folding  the  smooth  white  skin. 
Almost  imperceptible,  but  apparent  enough 
to  give  Carol  a  rather  pulled  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  her  stomach.  Rather  slowly,  she 
raised  herself  out  of  bed,  and  drew  closer  to 
the  mirror — slowly  because  she  was  almost 
afraid  to  look.    She  had  read  about  all  this — 


how  it  suddenly  creeps  on  before  you  know  it. 
Carol  was  startled — and  a  little  frightened. 

Then,  as  she  sat  there  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed,  her  shiny  black  eyes  became  very  soft, 
and  they  were  watching  a  little  girl  called 
Carol  Daye,  sitting  on  the  back  steps  of  a 
white-washed  cottage  shaded  by  green  elms 
that  let  just  enough  sun  through  to  make  a 
silver  dappled  pattern  at  the  feet  of  the  little 
girl  with  long  dark  curls  on  her  shoulders. 
She  was  dreaming  dreams  about  what  she 
would  do  and  what  she  would  see  when  she 
grew  up.  She  would  write  books  about  these 
things  she  would  do  and  these  places  she 
would  go — great  books  that  would  make 
people  say,  "Carol  Daye?  Oh,  yes,  I've  read 
her — everyone  has!"  Perhaps  she  would 
paint  or  sing  or  dance — she  would  do  some- 
thing to  make  other  people  happy. 

And  then  suddenly,  the  little  girl  on  the 
back  steps  grew  up,  and  the  long  black  curls 
were  wrapped  in  a  smooth  shiny  braid  and 
bundled  into  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  neck, 
and  die  soft  dreamy  eyes  found  that  they 
could  not  wander  away  from  reality  any 
more  and  began  to  be  harder  in  observing 
hardness. 

The  dreams  weren't  lost,  though;  they 
were  just  moved  back  farther  to  wait  their 
turn  to  be  dreamed  again. 

But  Carol  grew  up  more  and  more,  and 
the  black  knot  had  been  cut  off  to  let  the 
ends  fall  in  soft  folds  on  Carol's  shoulders. 
She  went  away  to  school  and  met  more  and 
more  reality,  and  the  dreams  moved  farther 
and  farther  back.  Then  she  met  Martin 
Helder  of  the  richest  family  in  town,  and 
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she  had  ridden  about  in  his  big  open  car, 
waving  to  her  friends.  And  her  eyes  began 
to  have  a  hard  glittery  blackness  that  sparkled 
when  they  saw  the  riches  laid  before  them. 
The  Helder's  white-pillared  house  was  full 
of  soft-voiced  servants ;  the  lawns  swelled  and 
fell  in  rich  greenness  down  to  the  road. 
People — common  people — slowed  down  to 
look  up  to  the  great  house  that  crowned  the 
hill,  but  the  people  on  the  hill  seldom  took 
the  trouble  to  look  down  on  them. 

So  Carol  tired  of  looking  up  the  hill  and 
decided  to  become  the  wife  of  Martin  Helder, 
Jr.  Why  not?  It  was  great  fun,  at  first, 
walking  down  town,  watching  people's  over- 
cordial  smiles  to  her  and  then  knowing  that 
they  whispered  to  each  other  afterwards, 
"That's  the  young  Mrs.  Helder,  you  know." 
There  were  parties  to  give  and  parties  to 
attend;  there  were  funds  to  be  donated  with 
condescending  smiles ;  there  were  trips  to  take 
and  clothes  to  buy.  Both  she  and  Martin 
decided  that  having  children  would  be  a 
great  hindrance,  so  they  lived  in  the  great 
house  on  the  hill  with  all  the  soft-voiced 
servants. 

The  black  hair  grew  long  again  and  she 
wound  it  into  the  sophisticated  braid  on  top 


of  her  head.  The  increasing  gray  made  the 
shiny  eyes  even  shinier,  and  Carol  in  her 
sophistication  was  the  perfect  mistress  of  the 
house  on  the  hill — the  perfect  Mrs.  Martin 
Helder,  Jr. 

Her  hair  falling  around  Carol's  shoulders 
seemed  to  go  into  natural  curls  as  she  sat 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  looking  at  her 
hands  for  the  first  time  in  years.  Her  face 
was  drawn  and  old  looking  without  its  usual 
make-up;  she  felt  completely  empty  inside. 
Then  her  breathing  became  deeper;  her 
head  tilted  upward,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  they  had  not  known  for  years.  They 
were  soft  and  pensive  again,  and  she  was  the 
same  little  girl  sitting  in  rain-cooled  sunshine 
dreaming  of  a  world  that  could  be  hers.  It 
was  not  tooylate  to  start  over;  this  was  just  a 
lesson  learned;  there  was  still  time  to  begin 
again  and — 

A  soft  knock  at  the  door  startled  Carol;  in 
one  severed  second,  her  thoughts  were  shat- 
tered as  glaring  light  shatters  darkness. 
Carol  automatically  reached  for  her  peach 
satin  negligee,  and  automatically  her  purple- 
nailed  hands  twisted  the  hair  in  the  Andre 
creation  on  top  of  her  head. 
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The  Horse  Show 


Carlotta  Taylor,  '43 


I  HAD  been  to  the  Westwood  Horse  Show 
ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  walk.  It 
was  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  in  our 
county.  This  year  I  was  actually  to  take 
part  in  it!  For  Daddy  had  said  I  could  enter 
Leaping  Lena,  my  Shetland  pony,  in  one 
class — the  only  one  which  allowed  ponies — a 
Horsemanship  class. 

The  day  before  the  show  we  washed  Lena 
with  Ivory  flakes  and  pails  of  warm  water. 
We  scrubbed  her  white  parts  with  a  brush 
from  the  kitchen  and  then  rinsed  her  oft 
with  blueing,  so  that  she  looked  almost 
green  in  places.  And  after  we  had  dried  her, 
she  shone  like  a  lovely  piece  of  decorative 
china,  and  her  mane  was  a  filmy  cloud  of 
white  fluff.  We  cleaned  my  saddle,  and 
polished  the  bridle,  and  then  that  afternoon 
I  rode  her  over  to  the  Club  and  left  her,  care- 
fully fed  and  watered,  looking  very  small  in 
one  of  the  large  box  stalls. 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  in 
bed,  telling  myself  stories  about  the  horse 
show.  Of  course  Lena  would  win  first  prize, 
a  blue  ribbon,  and  then  all  the  grooms  and 
the  hunting  people  would  congratulate  me  on 
my  riding,  and  ask  me  if  I  would  mind 
riding  their  horses  in  the  jumping  classes 
during  the  rest  of  the  show.  And  so  we 
would  be  a  wild  success,  Lena  and  I,  and  how 
we  would  surprise  them! 

The  day  of  the  show  dawned  hot  and 
cloudless.  I  was  up  at  six  to  dress  in  my 
clean  linen  jodphurs  and  frayed  middy 
blouse.  I  had  no  riding  shoes,  but  I  did  have 
a  new  pair  of  sneakers,  bought  especially  for 
the    show,    and    these    with    white    socks 


matched  my  pants  rather  well.  I  wished  that 
I  could  have  worn  a  little  lipstick,  but  my 
mother's  door  was  firmly  closed  and  I  did 
not  dare  wake  her  to  get  it.  I  put  on  my  new 
charm  bracelet  instead. 

My  family  was  not  coming  to  see  me  ride, 
so  I  drove  to  the  Club  with  an  older  girl 
friend,  Nancy  Dover.  Together  we  fed  Leap- 
ing Lena  a  quart  of  oats  and  brushed  the 
traces  of  straw  from  her  coat.  My  class  was 
scheduled  for  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  already 
almost  half  past  eight.  Lena  must  be  taken 
out  and  warmed  up  before  she  could  be 
shown.  Nancy  saddled  her  for  me,  and 
helped  me  get  on.  We  had  to  be  careful  of 
placing  too  much  weight  on  one  stirrup,  for 
the  pony  swelled  herself  up  while  the  saddle 
was  being  tightened,  and  it  was  likely  to  turn 
when  she  relaxed  again. 

Lena  shied  at  the  white  ring,  and  bucked  a 
little  when  I  tried  to  canter  her  down  the 
field.  She  stared  with  amazed  brown  eyes  at 
the  long  rows  of  horse  vans  drawn  up  near 
the  barns,  and  at  the  shining  horses,  walking 
in  their  brightly-colored  blankets  and  drink- 
ing from  red-lettered  pails.  She  neighed 
excitedly  at  the  sight  of  a  large  spotted  pony 
in  a  nearby  paddock,  and  I  looked  and 
realized  proudly  that  Lena,  although  smaller, 
was  the  better  of  the  two. 

A  procession  of  horses  was  in  progress 
towards  the  ring,  and  the  voice  of  the 
announcer  blared  unintelligibly  through  his 
megaphone  as  I  turned  Lena  and  trotted  her 
back  to  her  stall.  Nancy  was  waiting  for  me 
there,  saying,  "Hurry  up,  hurry  up!  Your 
class  is  on!"    As  I  rode  towards  the  ring,  my 
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mind  whirling,  my  stomach  hollow,  I  heard 
the  announcer  shouting,  "Where  is  number 
sixty-three?  Calling  number  sixty-three — 
come  down  to  the  ring  please!"  Sixty-three 
was  the  number  I  wore  pinned  to  the  back 
of  my  blouse.  All  the  other  entries  were  in 
now,  trotting  around  the  ring.  A  scattered 
audience  stood  at  the  rail,  and  in  the  center, 
formal  and  frightening,  stood  two  judges  and 
die  ringmaster  with  his  horn. 

A  white-coated  man  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
he  looked  at  me  inquiringly  until  I  said,  "I'm 
sixty-three,"  and  then  he  laughed  and  opened 
the  gates.  Lena  charged  in.  With  her  long, 
phenomenal  trot  she  passed  first  one  shining 
saddle-horse  and  then  another.  I  looked 
around  the  ring  for  another  pony — at  least 
one  more — but  I  saw  nothing  but  horses, 
towering  above  me,  with  raised  tails  and 
high-stepping  hooves.  And  on  their  backs 
formal,  frightening  smaller  editions  of  the 
judges,  in  sleek  riding  breeches  and  boots, 
wearing  hats.  How  could  their  tall,  stylish 
horses  be  ponies  ?  Was  I  in  the  wrong  class, 
I  wondered — and  yet,  my  number  was  in  the 
program,  so  it  must  be  right.  These  glossy, 
prancing  creatures  were  the  real  ponies,  and 
Lena  was  only  a  curiosity,  a  midget. 

Around  the  edge  of  the  ring  cars  began  to 
blow  their  horns,  and  spectators  whistled  and 
laughed  and  applauded  as  Lena  and  I  trotted 
by  them.  It  was  some  time  before  I  realized 
that  this  demonstration  was  for  me,  and 
when  I  did  it  pleased  me,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  irritated  me,  for  it  made  me  feel  even 
more  conspicuous  than  I  had  before.  I 
wanted  desperately  to  be  out  of  the  ring, 
away  from  the  other  sleek  contestants.  I  was 
suddenly  aware  of  my  badly-fitted  costume, 
and  of  the  fact  that  my  bridle  had  only  one 
bit,  while  the  others  had  two. 


I  could  not  stop  Lena.  She  would  not 
respond  in  the  least  to  my  efforts.  Trotting 
or  cantering,  she  passed  every  other  horse  in 
the  ring  in  turn,  amid  cheers  from  the  audi- 
ence, until  I  felt  my  face  red  with  embarrass- 
ment and  my  arms  sore  from  pulling.  Then 
the  judges  called  us  to  the  center,  and  I  found 
myself  sitting  on  Lena  between  two  large 
centaurs.  I  tried  my  best  to  make  the  pony 
stand  correctly,  as  Nancy  had  shown  me,  and 
as  I  now  saw  the  other  horses  standing.  But 
Lena,  irritated  by  the  nearness  of  the  other 
horses,  laid  her  ears  back  flat  against  her 
head.  The  top  halves  of  the  centaurs  on 
either  side  of  me  frowned  disapprovingly 
down  upon  this  disturbance,  but  Lena's 
nerves  were  on  edge,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
her  to  be  agreeable. 

The  judges  were  walking  down  the  long 
line  of  horses,  sending  some  to  one  side  of  the 
ring  and  the  rest  to  the  other.  One  of  them, 
a  woman,  came  up  to  me  and  said  kindly, 
"Will  the  pony  back?"  I  pulled  the  reins, 
and  Lena  backed  obediently.  I  had  taught 
her  that  the  day  before,  and  I  was  proud  of 
her.  The  woman  smiled  and  considered  us 
for  a  moment,  and  then  passed  on.  The  man 
never  looked  at  us  at  all. 

I  sat  in  the  broiling  sun  for  a  long  time, 
while  Lena's  ears  drooped  and  she  yawned 
frankly.  I  was  torn  between  hope  and 
despair.  Which  side  of  the  ring  were  the 
best  contestants  on,  mine  or  the  other?  I 
tried  to  compare  my  neighbors  to  those  on 
the  other  side,  but  they  all  looked  so  very 
much  alike  that  I  had  to  give  up.  And  then, 
suddenly,  one  of  the  judges  waved  us  around 
the  ring,  and  Lena  was  trotting  again  with 
all  the  contestants  from  our  side.  Probably, 
I  thought,  this  means  that  we  are  the  best, 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Poem 

Dorothy  Counselman,  '41  •  ■- 

There  was  a  time  of  moving  in  the  dark 

When  the  light  step  lagged,  heavy  with  error's  weighing 

And  birds  fell,  pale,  across  the  night  in  longing 

For  what  their  flight  denied. 

I  remember  tired  streets,  deceptive  dwellings 

Whose  windows  seemed  to  die  on  life,  whose  walls 

So  knowingly  naked  cringed  at  the  touch  of  shadows. 

Grey  with  the  dust  of  the  echoes  of  your  voice, 

The  loss  of  blue  eyes  where  beauty  flickered, 

I  wept  a  world's  withdrawal. 

There  was  a  time  of  turning  in  the  light 

Of  a  false  planet.    Here  the  burnished  noon 

Whispered  deceit, but  sheathed  the  thick  hand's  lie 

With  a  caress.    Grief  was  less  intimate 

For  holding,  drowned  in  the  blood  of  roses,  stilled 

In  the  beat  of  wine.    Swift  cue  of  the  dance 

Shifting  an  old  rhythm,  moulding  the  limbs 

To  strange  and  troubled  motion. 

Sound  shattered  on  my  ears  like  glass,  then  silence 

Came  deep  in  me,  and  deep  the  knowledge  of  healing. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  root  and  the  long  growth 
And  the  slow  leaf  of  love  that  is  a  staying. 
The  sea  of  summer  sleeps,  and  the  wide  sky 
Shelters  our  need.    Rejoice  in  the  young  valley 
Your  hope  has  nourished  here  and  let  peace  come 
Cool  to  the  mind  as  winds  or  flowers  resting, 
Come  like  a  net  of  sweetness  over  gardens 
Flung.    Now  the  feared  night  fading  in  your  arms 
Is  all  forgetful ness,  the  waking  air 
Lights  history's  rising  with  a  stronger  star. 
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In  the  Money 

William  Carlos  Williams,  New  Directions 
Press  $2.50 

In  The  Money,  a  new  novel  by  William 
Carlos  Williams  published  by  New  Direc- 
tions Press  is,  broadly  speaking,  a  tale  of 
success  in  business.  Actually,  the  rise  of  Joe 
Stecher  from  an  ill-paid  worker  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Press  to  a  man  of  national  repute  is  the 
secondary  theme  of  the  book.  Dr.  Williams 
deals  not  so  much  with  what  people  do  as 
with  what  they  are.  Although  his  big  business 
men  have  fat  fingers  and  gold  rings  they  are 
pictured  with  extraordinary  clarity  and  each 
is  a  complete  individual.  They  may  stand  as 
symbols  of  a  class  in  Dr.  Williams'  book  but 
they  are  symbols  endowed  with  considerable 
personality. 

Joe  Stecher's  family  is  the  central  point  of 
interest  from  the  opening  chapter  through 
the  struggles  and  triumphs  which  are 
climaxed  when  the  Stecher  family  moves  into 
its  new  country  home.  Dr.  Williams 
describes  with  exquisite  fidelity  the  sensations 
of  a  small  child  left  in  a  strange  room  at 
night,  the  terrifying  visit  to  the  doctor's  office 
and  other  well  selected  details  of  family  life. 
The  two  children,  Lottie  and  Flossie,  show 
distinct  personalities  at  an  early  age,  and 
although  they  do  not  add  to  the  main 
strength  of  the  book  they  are  one  of  its  most 
attractive  ornaments.  Their  mother  Gurlie, 
of  Norwegian  extraction,  is  really  the  domi- 
nating force  of  the  story.  Joe  quietly  and 
unassumingly  rises  from  success  to  success; 


his  wife  is  his  audible  counterpart.  While 
goading  him  into  taking  action  she  illustrates 
for  the  reader  the  battle  he  would  otherwise 
wage  without  our  notice.  Gurlie  speaks  for 
the  whole  book  in  her  determination  that  the 
American  immigrant  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  prove  his  worth  and  offer  his  services  to 
his  adopted  country. 

Dr.  Williams'  characters  do  not  remain  in 
one  social  stratum  all  the  way  through  the 
book.  Basically  the  Stechers  are  of  the  lower 
middle  class.  Their  interests  and  worries, 
their  prudishness,  the  close  yet  uneasy  rela- 
tionship between  certain  members  of  their 
families  present  evidence  for  this  conclusion. 
It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
factors  with  Joe's  complete  self-possession  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  other  important  government 
officials.  One  is  uncertain  whether  to  believe 
Joe's  foreign  (German)  heritage  allows  him 
to  display  equal  familiarity  with  Manhattan's 
upper  west  side  and  the  White  House  or 
whether  in  this  one  instance  Dr.  Williams  let 
his  story  run  away  with  him. 

In  The  Money  is  the  story  of  a  way  of  life. 
Joe's  job  is  subject  to  the  happiness  of  the 
small  group  of  persons  dependent  upon  him. 
When  he  believes  his  baby  girl  to  be  danger- 
ously ill  his  first  thought  is  to  give  up  his 
battle  for  financial  success  and  move  to  a 
more  healthful  climate.  Joe  is  a  hard  worker 
and  enjoys  his  work  but  his  life  is  not  entirely 
bordered  by  it.  Under  the  surface  fabric  of 
contracts  and  competition  Dr.  Williams  has 
intruded  a  flesh  and  blood  world  the  existence 
of  which  affords  the  real  basis  for  his  book. 

O.  K. 
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Love  Lyric 

Frances  Lewis,  '41 


Heil,  my  Aryan  lover,  heil 
Smile  your  regulation  smile 

When  victory  sends  you  back  to  me 
I'll  have  some  babes  about  my  knee 

Their  noses  straight,  their  hair  true  blonde 
O,  purest  flesh  of  Aryan  bond 
O,  golden  tress! 

My  pots  and  pans  will  busy  me 

While  branches  spread  from  family  tree 

The  future  glows!    I  bid  you  bring 
To  me  my  ersatz  wedding  ring. 


/   / 


Willi    a     hev,    ho  !     Hie    wind    and   Hie    ram 
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TRANSGRESSION 

(Continued  fora  Page   17) 

around  the  question.    Had  she  talked  with 
his  mother? 

The  lessons  which  he  usually  prepared  so 
carefully  were  badly  done.  Their  arithmetic 
lessons  now  were  tables  of  multiplication  and 
division.  The  teacher  went  quickly  around 
the  class  and  you  had  to  answer  quick,  right 
off,  or  you  were  counted  wrong.  The  first 
time  that  he  lost  his  place,  Miss  Mason  waited 
a  short  time  then  skipped  him  completely 
without  saying  a  word.  But  that  was  better 
than  having  her  angry  with  him  when  he 
didn't  know  things.  He  turned  white  from 
embarrassment  and  fear  at  her  scoldings. 
Still,  no  one  had  confessed  to  the  guilt  and 
Miss  Mason  repeated  her  warning  every  day. 
Stephen  waited  for  the  end  of  class — 
passionately  and  hungrily,  waited  for  the 
release  of  his  fear.  He  trembled  under  Miss 
Mason's  cold  glance,  her  searching  eyes.  She 
must  have  found  out.  Of  course  she  had  seen 
his  mother.    Her  eyes  told  him  that. 

One  afternoon  as  he  was  leaving  the  school 
yard,  Susan  Blake  stepped  in  front  of  him, 
a  large  group  of  followers  in  back  of  her. 
"You  give  me  my  quarter,"  she  said.  "You're 
the  one  who  stole  it.  My  mother  says  you're 
a  queerie.  You  give  it  right  back  to  me  or 
the  cops  will  get  you.    I'm  gonna  tell  'em." 

Stephen,  white-faced,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  nervously,  drew  back.  "I  haven't 
got  it,"  he  said  in  a  whisper.  "No — let  me 
go."  He  tried  to  run  away  but  he  stumbled 
and  fell  on  his  face.  Immediately  the  boys 
leapt  on  his  back,  tearing  at  his  clothes. 

"Children,"  Miss  Mason  had  come  up  in 
back  of  them.  "Get  off  Stephen  quickly!" 
They  stopped  and  looked  sheepishly  at  her. 


Then  one  boy  said  sullenly,  "He  done  it,  he 
took  the  quarter.    He's  a  queerie." 

"All  of  you  go  home  now,"  she  said 
wearily,  "I  can  take  care  of  this.  Stephen, 
wipe  your  eyes  for  Heaven's  sake.  Have  you 
never  learned  to  fight  back?  You'd  better 
hurry  home  too  and  get  that  dirty  face 
washed." 

He  crept  away  down  the  street,  his  body 
dirty  and  dishonored,  not  feeling  his  cuts  and 
bruises.  I  am  to  be  always  a  thief — always. 
He  remembered  Miss  Mason's  pale  face  with 
the  black  hair  waving  prettily  away  from  it 
and  her  eyes,  angry  and  scornful. 

His  mother  was  out.  He  shut  his  door, 
stretched  out  on  the  bed  and  lay  very  still. 
Slowly  the  feeling  shuttled  at  random 
through  his  body,  then  traveled  surely 
through  every  nerve.  He  was  his  father  lying 
there  quietly,  not  breathing.  He  changed 
his  face,  so  that  it  might  feel  like  his  father's 
in  death;  the  lips  formed  a  slight  smile.  His 
thoughts  were  clear  and  sly. 

Quickly  he  brought  an  old  box  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  ran  into  the  kitchen  for 
a  rope.  Everything  must  be  done  exactly  the 
way  he  had  seen  it  done  in  the  play.  He  tied 
the  rope  to  the  light  fixture  in  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling  with  a  quick  fumbling  motion. 
He  tested  the  rope  carefully  and  stepped  onto 
the  box.  Voices  roared  loud  in  his  ears.  He 
ceased  to  see  the  boundaries  of  the  room;  the 
space  was  filled  with  waving  arms  and 
distorted  faces,  Miss  Mason's,  his  mother's, 
and  all  kinds  of  people.  Confused,  he  hesi- 
tated for  a  second,  then  held  the  rope  tightly 
with  both  hands  and  lifted  it  over  his  head. 
The  box  fell  over  with  a  loud  crash  which 
was  swallowed  by  the  street  noise  outside  and 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
indifferent  passerby. 
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THE  HORSE  SHOW 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

for  otherwise  why  should  we  be  asked  to 
perform  again?  For  a  moment  my  hopes 
rose  high.  But  the  white-coated  man  was 
opening  the  gates  again,  and  the  riders  ahead 
of  me  were  turning  out.  Lena  stretched  her 
head  out  and  followed  them  obstinately, 
although  I  tried  to  keep  her  in  the  ring.    And 


as  1  looked  back,  I  saw  the  judges  hooking 
the  blue  ribbon  onto  the  bridle  of  one  of  the 
sleek  saddle-horses,  and  I  saw  a  smooth- 
haired,  poker-faced  boy  receiving  a  silver  cup. 

I  stopped  my  pony,  finally,  and  walked  her 
up  to  the  stables.  Nancy  was  waiting  for  me. 
"You  did  beautifully,"  she  said.  "You  really 
should  have  won  something." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care,"  I  said. 


The  Coming 


Gloria  Ingram,  '43 

He  came  to  me, 

When  I  did  not  seek  him; 

I  sought  nothing,  I  was  weary. 

He  came  grinning  sardonically, 

And  he  was  crude  like  a  shaggy  lion 

Crashing  through  the  darkness. 

He  came  when  I  was  weary, 

Came  muttering  vile  things  and  clutching  life 

With  a  miser's  hands. 

"Love  your  senses;  fear  death,"  he  said. 

And  though  I  had  not  sought  him,  I  listened. 

I  looked  upon  his  bitter  face, 

I  let  him  lead  me  into  the  darkness; 

And  far  behind  me  I  heard  the  gates  close. 
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THE  MARIA  THERESA 
DOLLAR 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

play  his  little  game.  Sit  back.  Watch  him, 
and  then  we  can  laugh,  boys." 

Suddenly  the  tension  lifted.  Suddenly  the 
mute  voices  burst  forth.  Laughter  filled  the 
little  rooms.  The  quicker  the  better.  Messy 
was  going  bankrupt.  The  quicker  the 
better!  Chairs  tilted  back  against  the  walls. 
Matches  flared  and  cigar  smoke  gushed  to 
the  ceiling  like  a  volley  of  fountains.  Some- 
body opened  the  door  and  yelled  for  drinks. 
Ice  jingled.  Glasses  touched  each  other. 
And  voices  cried,  "Messy  is  going  to  hell. 
Then  the  market'll  be  ours.    Here's  to  it!" 

The  steamers  slid  through  the  Gulf  of 
Tajura  in  between  Jibuti's  long  piers — 
steamers,  which  carried  deep  in  their  holds 
great  barrels  filled  with  Maria  Theresa 
dollars.  Messy  wiped  his  round  face,  per- 
spiring under  the  panama  and  squinted,  as 
he  watched  the  cranes  lift  his  barrels  and  put 
them  on  the  dock.  Quickly  his  well  paid 
native  workers  slapped  great  stickers, 
marked,  "Molasses"  on  the  round  wooden 
containers.  Quickly  they  were  transported 
to  Abyssinia's  terminal  station,  and  between 
cries  and  orders,  ropes  and  men,  were  loaded 
on  the  waiting  train.  The  brown  natives 
deftly  climbed  into  the  boxcars,  sat  on  their 
haunches  in  the  open  door,  as  their  master 
quietly  gave  them  instructions.  They 
silently  nodded  and,  as  the  wheels  of  the  train 
began  to  turn  laboriously,  they  moved  into 
the  dark  of  the  car  to  sit  on  a  molasses  barrel. 
Messy  watched  the  train  and  then  moved 
away. 

The  wheels  cooed  to  each  other,  as  they 
turned  rapidly,  passing  over  French  Somali- 


land,  rushing  into  the  flat  dryness  of  Ethiopia. 
The  wheels  whispered.  The  train  whistled 
and  the  great  plains  passed.  Harrara  lay 
ahead.  The  wheels  moaned  and  cried, 
slowly  loosing  their  speed,  slowly  revolving 
more  visibly,  and  then  a  sharp  screech. 
Messy's  natives  leapt  out  of  the  cars.  Big 
poles  were  propped  at  the  doors  and  the 
molasses  barrels  were  rolled  down  and 
heaved  into  the  waiting  ox  carts  with  their 
solid  wooden  wheels.  Through  Harrara  the 
slowly  moving  oxen  went,  through  the  main 
part  of  the  town,  into  the  poor  native  section, 
then  into  the  even  poorer  quarter,  and  finally 
after  a  hard  climb  they  came  to  the  outskirts 
and  stopped  before  a  long  shed.  The  barrels 
were  rolled  off  the  carts  and  into  the  shed. 
One  of  Messy's  men  handed  the  head  ox 
driver  a  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  and  the  carts 
creaked  back  to  Harrara.  Silently  the  men 
squatted  in  the  dirt  by  the  molasses.  Silently 
they  looked  south  across  the  plain  to  the 
gap  in  the  mountains.  They  were  watching 
for  the  mule  caravans. 

From  the  plains  of  Kaffa  and  Galla,  from 
the  high  plains  of  the  north  and  the  south 
came  caravans  of  mules,  loaded  with  goat 
skins.  Over  the  treacherous  peaks  and 
gorges  of  the  eroded  mountains  the  little 
animals  cautiously  picked  their  way — passing 
from  the  regions  of  the  great  pine  into  the 
terraced  lowlands  of  the  barley.  Bravely 
they  swam  the  reptile-choked  streams  and 
passed  through  the  sticky,  tropic  under- 
growth down  on  the  barren  flats.  Then 
those  from  the  north  turned  south  towards 
Harrara;  those  from  the  south,  north-east. 
Day  by  day  they  covered  the  treacherous 
miles,  and  then  one  day,  coming  through  the 
gap  in  the  mountains,  they  saw  the  white  of 
Harrara.     They   neared   the   town,   turned 
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right  and  the  drivers  halted  their  patient 
animals  before  the  shed.  Quickly  the  great 
bales  of  skins  were  unloaded,  counted, 
examined.  And  then  an  ax  broke  a  molasses 
barrel.  A  great  stream  of  laughing  silver 
dollars  rolled  on  the  earthen  floor.  Messy's 
men  counted  them  and  their  lean,  agile 
fingers  handed  them  into  the  eager,  cupped 
hands  of  the  mule  drivers.  The  drivers 
poured  them  into  hemp  sacks,  tied  them  on 
their  beasts  and  with  a  low  murmur  turned 
their  backs  on  the  shed.  As  they  plodded 
homeward  the  setting  sun  sent  their  shadows 
far  across  the  flat  expanse. 

Skins  heaved  into  ox  carts  were  carried 
to  the  evening  train  and  borne  to  Jibuti. 
Messy  and  Mansard  stood  on  the  wharfs  and 
watched  the  cranes  like  the  claws  of  great 
vultures  lift  the  bales  of  skins,  and  then,  as 
if  weary,  drop  them  into  the  holds  of  the 
steamers.  Anchor  chains  clanged.  Motors 
turned.  Smokestacks  vomited,  and  slowly 
the  steamers  moved  through  the  Gulf  and 
out  into  the  Bay  of  Aden.  From  thence  into 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez,  the  Mediterrean 
and  out  into  the  Atlantic.  The  prows 
pointed  west  towards  New  York,  Wilming- 
ton or  Boston. 

In  '39  one  walked  along  the  waterfronts 
of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Wil- 
mington and  stopped  before  great  empty 
warehouses  —  warehouses  which  had  once 
been  filled  with  goat  skins.  The  wooden  and 
stone  structures  stood  silent.    Their  windows 


looked  unwinkingly  at  the  swell  of  the  tide, 
and  a  few  stained  signs,  crying  "Post  No 
Bills"  clung  like  leeches  to  the  dirty  walls. 
In  the  rear  the  train  tracks  rusted  and  a  negro 
slept  in  a  solitary  boxcar.  One  felt  chilled 
in  the  blue  shadow  of  idleness.  Quickly  one 
walked  away. 

And  uptown  in  little  rooms  the  men  who 
once  had  owned  the  warehouses  were  hold- 
ing a  last  meeting.  They  filed  into  the  rooms 
with  arms  hanging  at  their  sides.  They 
spoke  to  one  another,  no  longer  having  any- 
diing  to  say — no  longer  being  interested  in 
each  other.  They  felt  only  the  solidarity 
that  they  had  all  once  been  goat  skin  dealers. 

"I  thought,  gentlemen,  it  would  be  nice  to 
meet  once  again  as  friends  before  we  lost  all 
connection  with  each  other."  His  voice  was 
soft.  He  looked  at  the  men  questioningly. 
Some  nodded.  "I  wanted  to  wish  you  all 
luck.    Let's  have  a  drink,  boys." 

The  tension  subsided  with  the  clink  of 
glasses  and  the  squirt  of  the  syphon.  The 
glasses  were  pushed  around  the  table.  All 
eyes  looked  at  the  speaker  for  the  toast.  He 
moved  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  Then 
raised  his  glass.  Chairs  timidly  scraped,  as 
the  silent  men  stood  up.    Some  one  cried : 

"Come  on,  boys,  let's  drink  to  the  future!" 

A  low  murmur  "Here's  to  the  future!" 
whimpered  across  the  room.  And  as  each 
man  raised  his  glass  he  repeated  the  phrase, 
but  deep  in  his  heart  he  was  toasting  some- 
thing else — "May  Messy  go  to  hell!" 
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send  booklet  and  entry  blank  di- 
rect to  you. 
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which  pattern  of  Wallace  Sterling 
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3.  Write  Wallace  Silversmiths, 
Contest  Department,  Walling- 
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WATCH  OUT,  PAR— here  comes  Little!  No,  Lawson  Little  is  never  content 
unless  he  can  better  par  ...  in  his  golf  ...  in  his  cigarette.  "I  want  all  the  mild- 
ness I  can  get  in  my  cigarette,"  he  says.  "Camels  burn  slower  and  give  me  extra 
mildness.  And  Camels  also  give  me  something  else  I  never  found  before— 
flavor  that  doesn't  tire  my  taste."  Yes,  Camels  give  all  the  qualities  you  want 
plus  an  extra  measure  of  each.  The  extra  flavor  of  costlier  tobaccos  preserved 
by  slower  burning.  The  natural  mildness  and  coolness  of  costlier  tobaccos 
plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities  of  too-fast  burning.  And  on  top  of 
extra  pleas ure  —  Camels  give  extra  value  (see  panel  at  right). 


GETTHE'EXTRASlWITH  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS 

THE   CIGARETTE  OF  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


YOU  WATCH  that  ball  go  scream- 
ing off  the  tee  and  you  shake  your 
head.  How  does  he  do  it?  Form,  tim- 
ing, power,  wrist  action,  control,  .  . 
he  has  them  all  — but  Lawson  Little 
has  that  extra  measure  of  each  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  good 
golfer  and  a  champion.  Just  as  the 
extras  in  his  cigarette  .  . .  Camel .  .  . 
make  the  difference  between  smoking 
and  smoking  pleasure  at  its  best. 


EXTRA  MILDNESS 
EXTRA  COOLNESS 

EXTRA  »*vor 

In  recent  laboratory  tests,  CAMELS 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested— slower  than  any  of 
them.  That  means,  on  the  average,  a 
smoking  plus  equal  to 
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.there's  a  greater  demand  than  ever 
for  Chesterfields.  Smokers  who  have  tried 
them  are  asking  for  them  again  and  again, 
and  for  the  best  of  reasons... Chesterfields 
are  cooler,  better-tasting  and  definitely  milder. 
Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself ...  so  tune  in  now  for  your  1941 
smoking  pleasure. 
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Editorial 

COLLEGE  authors  are  frequently  accused  of  being  imitative,  their  poetical 
offerings  angrily  called  "psuedo-Auden"  and  their  fictional  attempts  dis- 
carded as  weak  variations  on  a  theme  by  Hemingway  or  Steinbeck.  Presumably 
the  critics  who  score  these  faults  do  so  because  in  their  opinion  the  youthful 
writers  will  never  be  able  to  escape  from  the  literary  genre  they  are  following. 

On  the  whole  this  criticism  appears  to  be  extremely  unfair.  If  college  writers 
were  mature  artists  possibly  it  would  hold,  but  the  large  majority  of  them  are 
students  of  their  craft,  and  students  in  a  formative  period.  By  actually  making 
use  of  the  techniques  of  others  they  are  equipping  themselves  for  the  time  when 
they  may  wish  to  make  writing  their  own  profession.  It  is  usually  understood 
that  at  this  future  time  they  will  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the  styles  of 
older  artists. 

Students  of  painting  and  music  naturally  work  under  other  creative  persons 
and  not  infrequently  study  the  components  of  their  styles  before  venturing  out 
on  their  own.  The  college  junior  who  composes  a  lyric  with  Eliot  overtones  is 
no  more  guilty  of  plagiarism  than  the  young  painter  who  sits  in  the  Metro- 
politan attempting  to  copy  a  Rembrandt;  probably  the  student  of  literature 
will  equally  openly  declare  she  is  trying  for  an  effect  achieved  by  an  artist 
she  admires. 

Not  all  of  those  who  imitate  another  writer  will  be  able  to  free  themselves 
from  that  writer's  influence,  and  in  certain  cases  the  originality  of  the  student  is 
bound  to  suffer.  She  who  can  consciously  adapt  herself  to  the  style  of  not  one 
but  several  authors,  thus  preventing  herself  from  being  rigidly  tied  down  to 
any  one  technique,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming  an  accomplished 
writer;  it  is  not  just  to  point  to  one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  her  development  as 
proof  that  her  talent  is  devoid  of  originality. 

The  material  in  The  Lantern  should  be  able  to  stand  by  itself  and  severe 
criticism  is  helpful  to  its  authors.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
material  represents  only  a  step  in  the  author's  progress,  and  that  she  undoubt- 
edly hopes  to  develop  finally  not  a  style  that  will  out-Mann  Mann  but  one 
that  will  best  express  her  own  personality.  O.  K. 
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Our  Intellectual  Ancestors 

THE  following  excerpts  are  reprinted 
from  old  issues  of  The  Lantern  and 
Tipyn  O'Bob,  the  two  Bryn  Mawr  literary 
magazines  of  some  years  back,  which  have 
since  been  united. 


RHYMES  FOR  FRESHMEN 
Margaret  Helen  Ayer  (Barnes),  1907 


The  coach  cried  out  "You  should  have  hit 
That  ball,  you  Freshman  class!" 
They  answered  "We've  been  told  to  wait 
And  let  the  Sophomores  pass." 

II 

The  Freshman  to  the  Senior  said 
"Your  actions  are  misleading; 
You  didn't  say  a  single  word 
While  doing  oral  reading." 

Ill 

"I  have  a  cut!"  the  Sophomore  said. 
Aghast  at  the  disaster, 
"Come  home  with  me,"  the  Freshman  cried, 
"I  have  some  surgeon's  plaster." 


THREE  ON  THE  CAMPUS 
Bettina  Linn,  1926 
The  Japanese  Cherry  trees  were  in  bloom ; 
so  anything  was  likely  to  happen.  ...  At  any 
hour  of  the  day  Wordsworthians  were  find- 
ing a  violet  on  the  hill-slope  something  more 
than  a  violet  and  intimations  in  every  blade 
of  grass.  .  .  . 

The  taxi  swept  up  to  Taylor  and  stopped. 
Three  women  got  out.  Lizzie,  Helen  and 
Susan,  Bryn  Mawr  1907,  presented  fares  in 
perfect  yellow  gloves. 


"I  wish  I  could  have  my  old  room,"  mur- 
mured Lizzie,  smoothing  the  bumps  of  a  cos- 
tume that  was  a  little  too  faithful  to  1907. 

"Pem  is  the  best  place  to  watch  the  col- 
lege," said  Susan  emphatically,  "but  you'll 
have  to  sleep  in  the  Alumnae  Room."  .  .  . 

After  luncheon  the  dogs  of  the  smoking 
room  leaped  upon  the  bone  of  contention. 

"Pardon  me,  here  I  am"  —  a  debutante 
crawled  into  the  room  —  inevitably  battered, 
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honorably  free,  as  Henry  James  said. 

"Don't  you  know  Mary  Cassatt  was  influ- 
enced by  Corregio?  Now  her  babies — " 

"I  wasn't  expecting  a  quiz.  I  don't  care 
about  the  babies,"  said  the  debutante. 

Lizzie,  blowing  smoke  through  her  nose 
and  hoping  she  was  inhaling,  whispered  to 
Helen  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  "It  reminds  me 
of  the  talks  we  used  to  have  about  Pater." 

.  .  .  "Do  you  remember  Mary  Booley, 
president  of  the  Christian  Union  our  senior 
year,  who  went  immediately  to  China  as  a 
missionary?"  said  Susan.  "Well,  my  dear, 
I've  just  heard  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
a  Chinaman,  one  of  her  converts.  Think  of 
the  racial  problem!  I  do  hope  that  the  news- 
papers won't  say  that  she  was  a  Bryn  Mawr 
woman!" 

.  .  .  Lizzie,  Helen  and  Susan  looked  at  one 
another.  They  were  still  looking,  on  Thurs- 
day, sitting  now  in  the  first  floor  suite  (of 
Helen  and  Lizzie)  from  which  two  startled 
undergraduates  had  been  flunked  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

"This  complete  lack  of  community  respon- 
sibility, of  care  for  the  good  name  of  the 
college,  is  very  dangerous,"  said  Susan. 


"There  is  no  sense  of  honour,  even  about 
little  things,"  Helen  went  on.  .  .  .  "By  listen- 
ing very  carefully  in  the  bathroom,  I've 
found  that  people  have  no  conscience  about 
details  like  exchange  slips  at  meals  and  cut- 
cards." 

.  .  .  Miranda  threw  open  the  door.  "Lend 
me  a  coat  and  a  towel,"  she  panted. 

"Take  the  leaves  out  of  your  hair.  Any- 
body could  see  you've  been  lying  on  the 
ground.  Don't  forget  to  shut  the  windows." 

"Windows,"  panted  Miranda.  "Damn 
windows." 

At  the  foot  of  the  stair  Lizzie  stood  with 
ostrich  feathers  in  agitation  around  the  neck 
of  her  negligee. 

"An  intruder!"  she  cried  to  the  warden. 
"An  intruder  came  into  my  room!"  .  .  . 

.  .  .  "You  know,"  said  Snooks,  "I  shall 
almost  miss  them.  I'd  like  them  anywhere 
else,  even  Lizzie." 

.  .  .  "Not  even  our  affectionate  farewell 
could  make  them  forget  what  they  think  they 
know!" 

"Forget?"  said  Miranda  looking  at  the 
Japanese  cherry  trees,  "they  forgot  years 
ago." 


TO  MR.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 
A  TRIOLET 

Eunice  Schenck,  1907 

Oh  pshaw!  Mr.  Shaw 
You're  the  Devil's  Disciple, 
For  you  follow  no  law, 
Oh!  pshaw,  Mr.  Shaw. 
What  the  world  treats  with  awe 
You  deride  as  a  trifle. 
You're  the  Devil's  Disciple. 
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WITH  EYES  OF  FAITH 
Theresa  Helburn,  1907 
Alan,  as  he  watched  the  swift,  quiet 
motion  of  her  white  hands  among  the  glass 
and  china,  tried  in  vain  to  remember  a  time 
when  his  tiny  sister  had  been  less  stately, 
less  like  a  princess  of  mediaeval  fable  than 
now.  That  very  evening  he  had  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  inappropriateness  of  her 
gown  to  the  occasion.  "But  Alan,"  she  had 
answered  in  mild  astonishment,  "it  is  high 
neck."  .  .  .  She  had  reminded  him  that  one's 
clothes  did  not  matter  so  long  as  one's  heart 
was  in  the  cause.  .  .  .  His  superficial  objec- 
tion appeared  to  him  suddenly  foolish  and 
petty  in  the  light  of  their  deeper  feelings  .  .  . 
was  she  not  going  to  marry  their  leader? 


Ritter. 


'Alan  is  a  little  mad  tonight,"  said 


"Ah,  you  have  excited  him  again  with  your 
dreadful  plans,"  she  reproached  and,  going 
swiftly  to  her  brother,  she  attempted  to  place 
her  cool  hands  on  his  forehead.  .  .  . 

Alan  turned  again  to  where  they  stood 
close  together  confronting  him.  It  seemed  to 
him  suddenly,  as  if  they  were  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  .  .  .  The  pain  of  loneliness  came 
into  his  eyes,  following  the  misery  of  dis- 
illusionment which  was  already  there. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  said  quite 
simply.  "You  will  probably  accomplish  much 
more  in  your  way  than  I  could  in  mine.  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  tragedy  of  it,"  he  added. 


TRIALS  OF  A  STUDENT  GUIDE 
Cornelia  Meigs,  1907 

I  described  all  Bryn  Mawr's  glories,  architec- 
tural, aesthetic, 

Academic,  histrionic,  all  our  prowesses  ath- 
letic. 

I  tried  to  entertain  her,  though  her  thoughts 
were  gastronomic, 

To  turn  her  mind  from  tea-cups  and  sand- 
wiches atomic, 

But  in   vain.   She  said  in   parting,   as   she 
pressed  a  tip  on  me, 

"I  don't  know  what  they  have  there,  but  I 
know  they  haven't  tea." 


THE  CAMPUS  DIG 
Bettina  Linn,  1926 
I'm  done  with  scandal — sowing  little  seeds 
of  lies  in  Radnor  to  blossom  into  a  full- 
bloom  scarlet  rumor  from  Denbigh  and 
wreathe  itself  about  the  corridors  of  Pem- 
broke^— that  was  scientifically  amusing  once. 


"Have  you  ever  read  this?"  with  a  crippled 
hairpin  Miranda  was  cutting  the  pages  of  a 
book. 

"Survival  After  Death — No,  I  haven't, 
and  you  oughtn't  to  mention  it.  The  subjects 
"Love,  Death,  and  Lunacy'  are  taboo;  they've 
been  practically  proscribed  in  The  Lan- 
tern." 
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THE  FOXES  OF  YARLEIGH 

Helen  Taft  (Manning),  1915 

When  the  Dukes  of  Quoin  died  the  foxes 
gathered  in  a  ring  about  Yarleigh  House.  .  .  . 

The  14th  Duke  of  Quorn  was  seated  at 
his  desk  in  the  library  at  Yarleigh  on  a  certain 
night  in  the  month  of  last  December.  .  .  . 
The  fifth  Duke  of  Quorn,  in  a  crimson  coat 
and  riding  breeches,  gazed  down  from  a  tar- 
nished gilt  frame  over  the  fireplace.  His  face 
was  massive  and  forbidding,  bearing  little 
resemblance  to  the  finely  chiselled  features 
of  the  man  who  sat  at  the  desk  below.  .  .  . 

The  Duke  dropped  his  pen,  and  gazed  for 
a  moment  into  the  fire.  Then  resuming  it 
again  with  a  sigh,  he  added  another  line. 

"Eustace,  thank  God,  is  still  safe.  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  The  words  danced  before  the  Duke's 
eyes. 


"Not  —  Eustace  —  not  Eustace,  too,"  he 
muttered. 

A  superstitious  terror  seized  him.  The  sar- 
donic face  of  his  ancestor  seemed  to  be 
leering  at  him  evilly.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
a  ring  of  glowing  coals,  set  two  by  two, 
encircled  him  in  the  blackness.  .  .  . 

He  trotted  briskly  down  the  road.  He 
found  himself  questioning  whether  he  was 
awake;  whether  he  had  really  seen  the  foxes 
around  the  wood.  .  .  . 

Tom  the  groom  found  him  there  fifteen 
minutes  later.  "I  was  riding  to  tell  you,  sir," 
said  Tom  with  a  sob  in  his  voice,  "they 
telephoned  to  say  as  Lord  Eustace  'ad  come 
around  all  right,  sir." 

"It  was  for  me,  then,"  he  breathed. 

"What,  sir?"  said  Tom. 

But  the  Duke's  voice  was  so  faint  that 
Tom  could  not  be  sure  he  understood  his 
last  words.  They  sounded  like,  "The  foxes." 


TO  A  SCREEN  MAKER 
Marianne  Moore,  1909 

I 

Not  of  silver  nor  of  coral 
But  of  weather-beaten  laurel 
Carve  it  out. 

II 
Carve  out  here  and  there  a  face 
And  a  dragon  circling  space 
Coiled  about. 

Ill 
Represent  a  branching  tree 
Uniform  like  tapestry 
And  no  sky. 

V 
And  devise  a  rustic  bower 
And  a  pointed  passion  flower 
Hanging  high. 
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FALLOW  GROUND 

Theresa  Helburn,  1907 

.  .  .  Honoria  (slowly)  :  You  gave  him  his 
material  ? 

Jerry:  Yes- — but,  of  course,  only  in  outline. 
He  worked  it  up  and  made  something  of  it — 
so  the  credit  is  really  his.  ...  I  lured  him 
into  it.  For  he  has  stuff  in  himself,  you  know. 
Look  at  the  promise  of  Fallow  Ground.  .  .  . 

Honoria  (dully)  :  Yes,  I  understand,  Jerry, 
but  you  don't.  There  is  no  promise  there. 
There  is  only  a  shell  that  is  empty  and — and 
deceives.  And  (pitifully)  oh,  it  pains! 

Jerry:  Tell  me.  I  don't  see. 


Honoria  (passionately) :  I  know  what 
your  share  in  his  work  means.  It  means  the 
thought  drawn  from  your  experience,  it 
means  the  feeling  taken  from  your  emotions, 
it  means  the  life  springing  from  your  vitality. 
I  know  because  I  gave  him  all  that  for  Fal- 
low Ground. 

Jerry:  You!  You!  What  a  fool  I  was  never 
to  have  suspected — a  fool — a  fool — and,  by 
Jove!  what  a  situation!  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Honoria.  (He  looks  out  of  the  window, 
draws  back,  and  deliberately  pulls  down  the 
shade.  Honoria  remains  motionless  in  the 
chair.  Curtain.) 


POEMS 
Martha  Gellhorn  (Hemingway),  1930 


A  nonchalant  wind  philanders  in  the  trees, 
And  the  leaves,  naively, 
Whisper  to  each  other, 
Bragging  softly  of  their  conquest. 

II 

Simplicity  in  all  things: 

My  needs  are  three: 

A  spot  of  sunshine 

To  dance  wantonly  like  a 

Geisha  girl, 

A  leaf  full  of  rain,  as  a 

Jewel  casket  for  colours, 

And  a  little  wind, 

Somersaulting  in  the  grass. 

Ill 

That  I  sing  alone 

Is  not  pain. 

There  is  the  singing  of  the  rain; 

It  is  lovely  and  lonely  too, 

A  truth  I  was  told  by  you. 
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PARADISE  LOST 
Eunice  Schenck,  1907 
Prize  Freshman  Story 
She  was  in  a  slum! 

But  how  dark  and  musty  it  was.  ...  At 
length  she  came  to  a  door  and  knocked 
softly. 

"What  yer  want?"  came  in  a  harsh  voice 
from  within  .  .  .  Theodosia  laughed  hysteri- 
cally. 

"I  just  want  to  see  it  all,"  she  answered. 

She  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 

looked  around  her.  Everything  was  covered 


with  dirt.  There  were  piles  of  rags  heaped 
in  the  corners,  the  floor  was  strewn  with 
papers.  .  .  .  Theodosia  became  conscious  of 
the  hostile  expression  on  the  face  of  the  girl 
in  front  of  her,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  great 
fear  came  over  her,  and  with  it  a  strange 
sickening  feeling.  She  felt  as  she  did  when 
the  doctor  had  set  her  broken  arm  the  winter 
before.  .  .  . 

Theodosia  clung  to  the  hand  that  was 
pushing  her  aside  and  looked  up  into  her 
mother's  face. 

"I'm  through  with  my  slum  work,  mama, 
take  me  home,"  she  faltered. 


MY  LANTERN 
Marianna  Moore,  1909 
The  banners  unfurled  by  the  warden 
Float 

Up  high  in  the  sky  and  sink  down;  the 
Moat 

Is  black  as  a  plume  on  a  casque;  my 
Light, 

Like  a  patch  of  high  ligh  on  a  flask,  makes 
Night 

A  gibbering  goblin  that  bars  the  way — 
So  noisy,  familiar,  and  safe  by  day. 


PUGNACIOUS  PRIDE 

Cornelia  Meigs,  1907 

If  you  wished  to  say  that  Mrs.  Holden  was 
proud,  the  only  way  to  do  the  matter  justice 
was  to  say  that  she  was  as  proud  as  Mrs. 
Upton.  Mrs.  Holden  was  proud  of  her  boi- 
sterous family,  Mrs.  Upton  took  pleasure  in 
the  fact  that  her  daughters  had  been  "raised" 
with  such  particular  care.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Upton  grew  more  disdainful  every 
day.  In  the  end  her  conceit  led  her  too  far — 
She  broke  an  unwritten  but  sacred  intereccle- 
siastical  law,  and  on  a  day  that  was  marked 


plainly  on  the  calendar  as  a  Congregational 
Sunday,  she  persuaded  her  new  minister  to 
hold  service  in  the  Methodist  church.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Upton  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
stepped  out,  closing  the  door  behind  her 
smartly. 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Holden  snatched 
victory  from  defeat,  for  the  engineer  was 
young  and  handsome,  and  Claribel  Holden 
was  younger  and  very  pretty.  All  that  sum- 
mer, Mrs.  Upton,  passing  by  the  Holden 
house  on  Sunday,  could  see  the  inevitable 
result  in  progress  on  the  front  veranda,  while 
Sam  Ladd  glowered  in  the  background. 
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BRYN  MAWR  IS  GOING  A-MAYING 

(From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Decoration  Committee) 

Margaret  Helen  Ayer  (Barnes),  1907 

Get  up,  get  up  for  shame!  The  blooming 
morn 

Upon  her  wings  presents  our  banners  torn 

With  which  last  night  we  decked  each  hall, 

Fresh  quilted  colors  tattered  all; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 

The  men  about  the  scenery  .  .  . 

And  future  undergraduates 

Will  have  to  give  the  future  Fetes. 

Then  while  time  serves,  we  are  but  decaying, 

Come,  all  my  classmates,  come,  let's  go  a- 
Maying. 
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Puerile  Pangs 

Frances  Lewis,  '4l 

THE  view  from  the  window  was  wet  and 
dreary.  Small  patches  of  snow  sat  stu- 
pidly on  the  lawn  for  no  reason  at  all.  She 
was  fifteen  and  already  she  wished  she  were 
dead.  If  only  the  pond  were  frozen.  .  .  .  She 
pressed  her  face  against  the  window  pane, 
making  another  smudge  on  the  steamy  glass. 
Death,  breathe  on  me,  her  anguished  soul 
said.  She  traced  the  words  with  her  finger 
on  the  cloudy  space  that  was  left.  And  sud- 
denly her  body  felt  prickly  and  cold,  the  way 
it  did  when  a  poem  came. 

"Death,  breathe  on  me 
Cold  black  cloud" 

It  might  be  good.  It  sounded  good  but 
she  never  could  tell  how  it  would  turn  out. 
Experience  had  made  her  skeptical  of  her 
talents.  There  had  been  the  painting  which 
was  to  have  been  a  masterpiece,  sad  and 
great  like  a  madonna  picture.  She  had  chosen 
as  a  subject  a  refugee  woman  with  a  baby, 
sitting  on  a  dirt  road.  The  parents  at  the 
exhibition  had  stopped  in  front  of  the  paint- 
ing and  laughed.  In  her  anxiety  to  make  the 
woman  look  sad  she  had  given  her  a  big 
smirking  mouth,  which  did  look  silly  when 
you  regarded  it  with  sort  of  a  detached  point 
of  view. 

She  shut  the  door,  silently,  because  her 
family  had  strange  ideas  about  closed  doors, 
opened  her  bureau  drawer,  got  her  poetry 
notebook  out  from  beneath  her  underclothes, 
hunted  nervously  for  a  pencil,  and  threw  her- 
self down  on  the  bed.  The  poem  lay  achingly 
inside  her,  crying  to  get  out.  She  writhed  and 
kicked   the  comforter  onto   the  floor.   The 


pencil  wiggled  aimlessly  over  the  paper.  She 
rested  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  thought  as 
hard  as  she  could  about  death.  Shutting  her 
eyes  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  black  sphere, 
whirling  dizzily  off  into  space.  The  sensation 
was  new  and  she  enjoyed  it,  although  it  was 
a  bit  frightening  to  think  that  maybe  she 
was  feeling  the  way  people  felt  when  they 
died.  .  .  . 

She  was  concentrating  so  hard  that  she  did 
not  notice  her  brother  in  the  room  until  his 
harsh  crackling  laugh  made  her  jump.  She 
sat  up  on  the  bed,  frightened  and  angry, 
clutching  the  book  in  her  hands. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said  in  a  high  voice, 
"writing  a  poem — is  it  about  a  bird  ?  Let  me 
see  it.  Aw,  come  on — I  like  poetry.  I  bet  it's 
a  love  poem,  is  it?" 

She  tried  to  push  him  away.  "You  get  out 
of  my  room.  I  guess  a  lady  can  have  a  room 
to  herself,  can't  she,  without  being  interfered 
with  all  the  time.  You  pest,"  she  said  scorn- 
fully. He  seized  the  notebook  and  danced 
around  the  room. 

"Edward  Perry,  if  you  don't  return  that  to 
me  this  very  instant,  you're  going  to  be  very, 
very  sorry." 

"Whoopee,"  he  yelled,  "she's  mad  and 
I'm  glad.  She's  mad  and  I'm — "  She  caught 
half  of  the  notebook  and  together  they 
strained  at  it,  he  laughing  and  she  with  her 
mouth  tight  and  hard.  They  stood  locked  at 
a  draw  for  a  moment;  then  treacherously, 
with  an  ugly  ripping  noise,  the  paper  gave 
way.  She  thrust  her  hands  out  violently  after 
the  other  half  and,  clutching  the  mess  of 
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paper,  ran  out  of  the  room.  Seeing  no  other 
escape,  she  stumbled  into  the  bathroom  and 
locked  the  door  just  in  time.  He  stood  out- 
side a  few  minutes  trying  to  establish  a  con- 
versation with  her,  but  she  did  not  answer. 
Finally  she  heard  him  go  downstairs  whis- 
tling. 

She  sat  on  the  bathroom  floor,  trembling. 
God  damn  him,  God  damn.  God  God  damn. 
God  damn!  She  began  to  cry  bitterly  and 
silently.  Some  time  she'd  show  them.  She 
could  imagine  herself  in  the  future,  a  famous 
poetess  with  careless  hair  like  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay's,  and  her  brother  not  turning  out 
well  at  all,  probably  working  in  a  grocery 
store  or  something.  .  .  .  The  thought  com- 
forted her  and  she  elaborated  on  it  a  while. 
A  wave  of  optimism  swept  over  her.  She 
finally  decided  she  could  piece  the  poems  to- 
gether and  copy  them  all  in  ink  into  a  better 
notebook  .  .  .  perhaps  of  leather. 

She  scrutinized  her  face  in  the  mirror, 
washed  her  eyes  well,  rubbed  on  some  bath 
powder  and,  finding  some  lipstick,  applied  it 
carefully  and  artistically.  She  almost  looked 
like  Garbo  when  she  drew  her  lips  thin  and 
threw  her  hair  back.  .  .  .  "Marion,  Marion." 
Her  mother  was  knocking  on  the  door.  "Are 
you  in  there?"  "Just  a  minute,"  she  said,  and 
rubbed  her  lips  hard  with  kleenex  and  threw 
it  into  the  toilet.  She  picked  up  the  remains 
of  her  poetry,  flushed  the  toilet,  and  waited 
to  see  if  the  kleenex  had  safely  disappeared. 
"I'm  coming,"  she  cried,  "is  it  the  tele- 
phone?" 

Mrs.  Perry  stood  in  the  hallway  with  an 


annoyed  frown.  "I've  been  looking  for  you 
all  over  the  house.  Ted  White  is  downstairs. 
He  wants  to  take  you  somewhere,  I  don't 
know  where,  but  I  wish  you  would  find  out. 
All  he  does  is  mumble." 

"Mother,"  she  whispered  in  a  horrified 
voice,  "shh — he'll  hear  you."  How  embar- 
rassing. She  wished  she  hadn't  flushed  the 
toilet  and  why  in  heaven's  name  couldn't  her 
mother  have  been  more  delicate  about  knock- 
ing and  yelling  at  the  bathroom  door.  After 
all —  She  ran  into  her  room,  looked  in  the 
mirror  again  carefully,  patted  her  hair  and 
fingered  her  chin.  She  slumped  her  shoul- 
ders, threw  her  hips  out  a  little  to  achieve  a 
graceful  slouch  and  walked  down  the  stairs, 
her  body  swaying  a  little  from  side  to  side. 

"  'Lo,  Ted,"  she  said,  "how's  life?"  She 
liked  having  him  get  up  for  her.  He  certainly 
was  different  from  the  rest  of  the  boys,  al- 
most seventeen  and  not  too  bad  looking.  At 
least  he  didn't  have  pimples. 

"Sure  I'll  go,"  she  said  to  his  muttered 
invitation.  "It's  so  dull  around  here.  Sally 
has  a  ping-pong  table  anyway.  Say,  were  you 
there  the  other  night  when  her  uncle  was 
messing  around.  Gosh,  he's  funny — " 

They  drifted  out  of  the  house  together. 
Ted's  powers  of  conversation  were  thawing, 
out  and  she  was  laughing  loudly  and  appre- 
ciatively over  his  description  of  Sally's  uncle, 
who  was  small,  with  a  red  nose,  and  who  said 
the  queerest  things.  He  certainly  was  a  howl. 
She  snuggled  down  happily  in  her  tweed 
coat.  It  was  really  getting  colder  outside. 
There  ought  to  be  good  skating  tomorrow. 
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Rebel  of  Autumn 

Martha  C.  Kent,  '41 

When  the  goose-wedge  whistles 

And  the  rust  shadows  climb 

Like  gladness  up  the  golden-rod 

And  tumble  overtime 

Into  the  hill's  bright  hollow 

And  the  stretching  sumac  bough — 

We  dare  not  follow 

Not  now — not  now. 

Till  the  wine-saps  harden 
And  the  fox-grapes  glow 
Till  the  sheaves  are  gathered 
And  the  apple-crushings  flow 
With  the  last  wasp  humming, 
We  must  quell  regret. 
We  are  not  coming, 
Not  yet — not  yet. 

Take  up  beauty 

And  burn  it  bright 

Gather  patience 

Night  by  night 

But  the  heart  so  hampered 

Flares  to  song, 

Rebel  of  autumn, 

How  long — how  long? 
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Drawn  from  Life 


Sylvia  Maynard,  '44 


BACK  at  home  the  family  laughed,  and 
my  aunt  said  that  I  was  "seeing  things" 
again,  when  I  told  them  that  I  had  seen 
standing  against  the  sunset  down  by  the  barn 
a  woman  with  purple  skin.  When  I  grew  up, 
and  went  at  last  to  the  art  school,  I  learned 
that  skin  really  does  look  purple  in  some 
lights,  but  at  the  time  I  was  roundly  scolded 
for  telling  such  "fibs."  Two  years  after  that, 
when  I  told  that  I  knew  the  parson's  house 
would  burn  down,  my  aunt  strongly  sus- 
pected me  of  having  a  hand  in  setting  the 
fire  in  which  the  parson's  eldest  girl  died, 
three  nights  later. 

I  began  keeping  such  things  to  myself, 
after  that.  I  have  not  told  this  story  before. 
Not  even  Anna  knows  the  end  of  it,  and  she, 
strangely  enough,  was  with  me  all  the  time. 
Anna  would  probably  move  out  of  the  room 
across  the  hall,  if  I  told  her!  Perhaps  I  am 
still  "seeing  things"  and  believing  my  own 
"fibs,"  but  I  cannot  explain  it  to  myself  that 
way. 

It  was  seven  years  ago  last  February.  I  had 
been  studying  art  very  hard  at  the  League  all 
winter.  The  family  could  not  spare  much 
money,  so  that  when  I  came  to  New  York, 
I  had  to  rent  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
small  brownstone  boarding-house  on  Fifty- 
third  Street.  The  room  had  no  skylight,  of 
course,  and  was  useless  to  try  to  paint  in,  but 
I  usually  returned  after  dark,  and  was  too 
tired  after  standing  at  an  easel  all  day  to 
want  to  paint,  anyhow. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  that  February  I 
dragged  myself  up  the  musty,  dark  stairs  to 


my  room,  feeling  exhausted.  I  had  been 
standing  up  for  five  hours  in  that  stuffy  Life 
Class,  where  they  kept  the  windows  always 
shut  so  that  the  model  would  feel  no  draught 
of  the  icy  weather  without.  Reaching  my 
room  at  last,  I  saw  that  for  the  third  time 
this  week  my  bed  had  not  been  made,  nor 
the  trash  basket  emptied.  In  fact,  it  was  over- 
flowing, and  there  was  dust  over  everything. 
Well,  I  was  just  too  tired  to  remonstrate  with 
Mrs.  Kelly  now.  My  legs  felt  ready  to  col- 
lapse. Perhaps  later.  ...  I  fell  into  the  arm- 
chair by  the  window,  kicked  off  my  shoes, 
and  lay  back.  I  closed  my  eyes,  tired  from 
squinting  at  the  model  along  a  paintbrush. 
My  arms  hung  limp;  I  tried  to  loosen  the 
muscles  of  my  left  shoulder  that  was  so 
cramped  from  holding  the  heavy  palette. 
Even  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  felt  sore 
from  grasping  the  brushes.  The  cold  grey 
sky  out  the  window  grew  darker.  I  pushed 
my  toes  farther  under  the  radiator,  and  lay 
back,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all.  ...  I  knew, 
though,  that  there  was  no  steam  in  the  radi- 
ator, and  as  my  feet  grew  colder,  I  tried  to 
think  of  what  I  ought  to  do.  I  disliked  wast- 
ing time,  but  now  I  had  not  the  energy  to 
make  my  bed,  nor  even  to  write  thanking  my 
aunt  for  the  chocolate  cake.  I  held  my  eyes 
closed  a  moment  longer,  and  then,  with  an 
effort,  reached  for  the  drawing  pad  and  char- 
coal that  lay  always  on  my  bed-table.  For  a 
while  I  let  the  pad  stay  where  it  fell  in  my 
lap — I  knew  of  nothing  to  draw.  Certainly 
I  wanted  to  draw  nothing  in  this  messy  room, 
nor  out  in  the  bleak,  darkening  street.  The 
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bleakness  of  the  street  seemed  to  descend 
upon  and  wrap  me.  I  felt  suddenly  sad. 
Turning  off  the  lamp,  I  sat  in  semi-gloom 
staring  out  at  the  last  streak  of  violet  in  the 
winter  dusk,  listening  to  the  wind  through 
the  antennae  wires.  How  cold,  and  how 
lonely  it  must  be  out  in  the  street;  I  might 
like  to  go  out  later  for  a  short  walk,  if  it 
were  not  so  lonely.  .  .  .  And  up  in  the  sky, 
where  the  night  planes  fly,  and  out  on  the 
sea,  how  far  off  from  everything,  from  hu- 
man beings  and  warmth.  Water  always  looks 
so  grey  and  desolate  in  winter,  and  on  winter 
nights  so  mysteriously  deep  and  black.  .  .  . 
I  shivered,  half  with  cold,  and  half  trying  to 
shake  off  the  depression  that  weighed  like  a 
black  curtain.  .  .  .  Almost  without  knowing, 
I  took  the  charcoal  in  my  hand — I  would 
draw.  Holding  the  paper  up  where  the  last 
dim  light  of  sundown  made  it  look  a  pale 
grey-lavender,  I  half  closed  my  eyes,  and  let 
the  charcoal  wander  over  the  page,  hardly 
trying.  Without  deciding  what  to  draw,  I 
watched  my  dim  fingers  move  the  charcoal 
vaguely  over  the  page  ...  a  long  sloping 
line,  indented,  and  continued  into  the  per- 
fect outline  of  a  long  thin  nose  .  .  .  lips  .  .  . 
chin.  ...  I  had  begun  with  the  paper  crooked, 
and  the  profile  was  out  of  alignment  with 
the  edges.  I  accounted  for  this  by  drawing 
the  throat  sloping  farther  down,  so  that 
when  I  turned  the  page  straight,  the  head 
looked  as  if  it  were  tilted  backward.  A  good 
pose,  but  I  hardly  noticed  it,  my  fingers  were 
working  so  fast  now.  They  hurried  on,  out- 
lining and  shadowing.  I  added  a  lock  of  pale 
hair  to  the  high  forehead,  falling  over  it  in  a 
few  thick,  spike-like  strands.  I  put  deep  shad- 
ows for  the  eyes,  with  the  lids  as  if  looking 
down  or  closed,  and  I  drew  a  lovely  chin, 


strong  and  beautifully  molded,  but  with 
something  sad  about  it  ...  the  shadows  for 
the  mouth,  slightly  parted  and  turned  down 
at  the  corners  .  .  .  and  an  irresistible  impulse 
compelled  me  to  put  a  black  dot  on  the  cheek 
under  the  eye.  All  this  time  I  had  been  so 
engrossed  that  I  hardly  noticed  Anna  knock- 
ing at  my  door.  Now  she  had  flung  it  open 
and  stood  there  with  her  hands  on  her  hips. 

"Gosh,  are  you  deaf,  or  what?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  heard  you  come  up,  so  I  knew 
you  were  here,  but  I  banged  for  years  and 
you  didn't  answer!  And  for  Gosh  sakes,  what 
are  you  sitting  in  the  dark  for  ?  You  must  be 
nuts!"  I  tried  to  smile,  and  lied  that  I  had 
just  forgotten  to  turn  on  the  light.  Anna 
laughed. 

"These  lady  artists!"  She  looked  around 
the  room,  and  I  could  see  her  eye  light  on  the 
box  sitting  on  the  other  chair.  "Say,  you  been 
getting  presents  lately!  Who  is  he?"  I  was 
a  bit  irritated  at  her  walking  in,  but  then  the 
picture  seemed  finished  anyway. 

"He  isn't,"  I  answered  then,  deciding  to 
be  hospitable.  "It's  from  my  aunt.  Have 
some."  I  could  see  that  Anna  was  in  a  soci- 
able mood,  and  when  she  saw  the  chocolate 
cake  in  the  box,  she  exclaimed  gayly,  and 
pushing  away  some  of  the  rumpled  blankets 
of  my  bed,  plunked  herself  down.  I  lent  her 
a  knife  and  she  cut  herself  a  large  slice. 

"Say,  what  are  you  up  to,  anyway?"  she 
asked,  after  the  second  bite.  "A  picture?"  She 
licked  chocolate  frosting  from  her  finger,  and 
came  around  behind  me  to  chew  and  watch. 
She  stared  at  my  sketch.  "Who  is  it?" 

I  shrugged. 

"Someone  you  know,  huh?" 

"No,"  I  smiled,  "nobody." 

"Don't  you  know  who  it  is?"  asked  Anna, 
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uncomprehending.  Her  mouth  was  full  of 
cake.  "What  do  you  draw  people  that  you 
don't  know  who  they  are  for?" 

Again  I  shrugged.  "Just  for  the  heck  of  it, 
I  suppose,"  I  sighed,  dropping  into  her  lingo. 

"Huh,"  remarked  Anna.  "It  looks  kinda 
queer.  What's  that  black  spot  under  his  eye 
for?" 

She  pointed.  The  cake  fell.  Anna  clutched 
after  it,  but  not  in  time;  it  landed  in  the 
middle  of  my  sketch,  smearing  gooey  choco- 
late from  corner  to  corner. 

"Aw-w!  Darn  it,"  cried  Anna,  and  then, 
"Say,  I'm  sorry,"  looking  at  the  drawing.  For 
a  moment  I  was  seized  with  a  terrible  and 
unaccountable  anger.  I  looked  at  the  ruined 
drawing,  biting  my  teeth  together  to  keep 
from  saying  anything;  then  slowly  I  leaned 
over  and  crammed  it  into  the  full  trash  bas- 
ket. Why  be  angry  about  just  a  little  sketch 
done  from  imagination  like  hundreds  of 
others  I  have?  I  sat  back  and  offered  Anna 
another  piece  of  cake,  which  she  took. 

"I'm  real  sorry,"  she  said  again. 

"It's  all  right,"  I  sighed.  "Maybe  I'll  draw 
another  like  it  sometime." 

"Aw,  forget  it.  Come  to  the  movies  with 
me.  I'll  treat  you!"  she  cried  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  generosity. 

"Thanks,  but  I  don't  think  I  really — " 

"Oh,  come  on!  I'll  treat  you,  I  swear! 
There's  a  swell  double  feature  around  some 
place.  Got  a  newspaper?"  I  did  not  have  one, 
and  Anna  ran  across  the  hall  to  her  room  for 
hers.  Left  alone,  I  felt  depressed.  Should  I 
go  to  bed  ?  But  it  was  still  not  made.  I  had 
not  walked  at  all  today.  Perhaps  it  would 
feel  good  to  stretch  a  little.  Perhaps,  even,  a 
movie  would  take  my  mind  off  how  tired  and 
strangely  depressed  I  felt.  When  Anna  came 
running  back  into  the  room,  I  helped  her 


pick  out  a  good  movie  house  from  the  enter- 
tainment page. 

Walking  down  toward  the  movie  with 
Anna,  I  breathed  in  the  freezing  night  air 
until  my  nose  stung,  and  felt  slightly  re- 
lieved. But  the  dark  sky  seemed  heavy  with 
clouds,  and  there  were  no  stars  shining. 

I  paid  for  Anna  at  the  ticket  office,  as  she 
had  forgotten  her  pocketbook,  and  we  en- 
tered the  theatre.  Anna  enjoyed  the  first 
picture  heartily,  and  laughed  all  through  the 
second  feature,  till  I  thought  I  could  not  bear 
it.  I  hardly  noticed  the  movie,  for  my  mind 
kept  wandering.  I  thought  of  sad  things,  for 
no  reason  at  all,  of  the  death  of  my  mother 
when  I  was  little,  and  when  my  uncle  went 
away  to  the  hospital,  and  of  the  fire  in  which 
the  parson's  daughter  died.  The  theatre  was 
stuffy,  and  I  began  to  yawn.  The  more  Anna 
laughed  beside  me,  the  more  oppressive  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  me.  At  last  we 
stumbled  out  at  about  eleven-thirty.  The  air 
seemed  a  little  warmer,  and  the  dirty  piles 
of  last  week's  snow  by  the  curb  were  begin- 
ning to  melt  and  grow  mushy.  There  were 
still  no  stars. 

"Let's  not  go  straight  home.  Let's  go 
roundabout  and  get  a  little  air,"  I  said.  I 
dreaded  going  back  up  the  dark  stairs  to  my 
room.  I  wanted  to  see  the  river. 

Anna  agreed  reluctantly,  and  we  turned 
down  the  block  toward  the  East  River.  The 
water  was  black  and  silent;  little  lights 
bobbed  on  the  other  shore.  I  tried  not  to  hear 
Anna's  continual  chatter  about  the  movie. 

"Gosh,  why  did  we  come  this  way?"  she 
complained  soon.  "It's  raining."  So  it  was, 
or  at  least  there  was  a  kind  of  drizzle,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  cold  mist  and  wetness. 
The  pavement  was  sloppy  underfoot.  The 
wind  blew  my  coat  open,  and  my  knees  felt 
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cold  as  we  hurried  faster  to  get  home.  I 
slowed  down  at  the  next  block  to  catch  my 
breath  and  look  up  at  the  rainy  sky.  A  queer 
moon's  gleam  dribbled  through  a  hole  in  a 
cloud.  The  moon  shone  weakly,  and  seemed 
to  run  at  the  edges,  like  a  wet  spot  of  ochre 
on  a  soaking  canvas. 

"Come  on,  don't  stop!"  Anna  jerked  my 
sleeve.  "Look,  there's  a  crowd  down  there." 
She  pointed  ahead.  "Anyway,  we  gotta  get 
home." 

I  looked  to  the  corner  of  the  next  block. 
There  was  a  small  crowd  of  people  vis- 
ible under  the  murky  lamplight.  When  we 
walked  nearer,  we  saw  a  large  car  stand- 
ing by,  and  a  policeman.  The  car  was  an 
ambulance. 

"I  wonder  what's  up!"  said  Anna.  We 
quickened  our  pace,  and  soon  joined  the 
group  that  was  murmuring  under  the  street 
lamp.  They  were  all  looking  down. 

"What's  happened?"  I  asked  someone  at 
the  edge  of  the  group. 

"Don't  know." 

"Keep  back,  everybody,"  a  voice  said. 
"What's  up?"   asked   Anna,   craning.   A 
woman  turned  around. 

"I  guess  he  jumped  in  the  water." 
"Who?" 


"Some  fellow.  He's  dead.  There's  the 
coroner." 

"Keep  back,"  repeated  the  policeman. 
Two  policemen  were  keeping  the  group 
away  from  the  man  in  white  gloves  and  his 
white-clothed  attendants  who  were  standing 
over  something.  I  squeezed  through  a  little 
way,  and  just  saw  the  ambulance  men  pick 
it  up  and  carry  it  past  on  a  stretcher.  Anna 
was  behind,  but  I  could  see  by  peering  over 
a  man's  shoulder.  Just  before  the  dripping 
body  was  slid  in  the  ambulance  door,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face,  tilted  back.  I 
knew  him !  No,  I  couldn't — but  I  did !  Where 
had  I  seen — ?  Then  I  knew,  and  gasped  out 
loud.  That  pale  face  with  the  yellow  hair 
plastered  down  —  the  thin  nose  —  hollow, 
closed  eyes  —  haggard  lips  opened,  and,  (I 
gasped  again)  —  on  the  cheek  under  his  eye, 
a  little  black  mole.  .  .  . 

For  a  moment  I  was  stunned.  Then  I  let 
go  my  clutch  on  the  man  in  front,  left  Anna 
to  stare  after  the  ambulance,  and  ran  as  fast 
as  I  could  around  the  corner  and  down  fifty- 
third  street.  I  kept  on  running  toward  home, 
gasping  for  breath,  with  the  cold  wind  whip- 
ping my  coat,  and  stinging  my  eyes  to  tears. 

I  reached  the  door,  and  ran  up  all  the 
stairs.  I  flung  open  the  door  to  my  room,  and 
rushed  in.  But  it  was  too  late.  Mrs.  Kelly 
had  already  emptied  the  trash  basket. 
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For  Those  Unborn 

Dorothy  Counselman,  "41 

Sound  the  grave  depths  of  spring  to  find  your  growing 
And  your  so  quiet  death.  We  shall  remember 
The  hope  of  you  when  every  green  renewal 
Is  flung  across  our  shuttered  eyes,  when  May 
Comes  in  long  siege  and  the  earth  thrusts 
Her  arrogant  blossoms  toward  awakening. 

You,  whom  we  feel  in  the  most  secret  night 

Slight  as  a  breath,  not  wholly  understood, 

When  the  street  lamp  gropes  faint-fingered  at  the  pane 

To  catch  us  out,  the  trees  tap  perilous 

Against  the  window  with  the  touch  of  death: 

Among  these  shreds  of  sight  and  sound,  what  echo 

Of  warm  existence,  meaning  to  shape  our  loss. 

Once  I  lay  in  a  dark  room  where  the  light 
Came  timid.  I  thought  of  you  then, 
Of  the  seed  rooted  in  darkness,  a  further  self 
Torn  from  a  dream  of  living.  You  the  unknown 
For  which  our  knowing  waits,  final  expression 
Of  all  that  has  moved  us  in  the  past,  you  limit 
Eternal  isolation,  are  our  pledge 
Against  mortality.  You  are  the  word — 

Word  that  the  mind  may  never  form,  or  speak 
Into  the  day,  forever  on  the  rim 
Of  purest  meaning;  only  the  limbs  long-made 
For  love  can  be  what  you  have  held  in  dream. 
So  we  who  have  denied  flesh  to  the  word 
Seek  out  the  symbol,  shadow  of  a  world, 
Where  art  implies  what  living  must  withhold. 
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Everything  Works  Out  O.  K. 


By  Peggy  Squibb,  '41 

THE  moon  came  up  and  then  went  down 
again.  "Only  a  cloud,  dear,"  said  Fur- 
bish to  Madeline. 

"I  know,"  she  said  bravely.  Then:  "You 
know?  I  always  know  so  much  more  when 
you're  around."  Tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and 
she  rested  her  chin  on  his  shoulder.  He 
moved  his  shoulder  much  nearer. 

"See,"  he  pointed.  "There  are  the  fluores- 
cences that  I  was  talking  about  not  long 
ago." 

"Were  you?"  she  asked  dreamily,  her  chin 
still  on  his  shoulder  so  that  all  she  could  see 
was  his  neck,  black  against  the  impeccable 
whiteness  of  the  superstructure,  now  dim  in 
the  night.  Then  she  remembered  what  he 
had  said. 

"Jim,"  she  asked,  "exactly  what  are  flu- 
orescences?" 

"Oh,  just  things,"  he  said  and  this  time  it 
was  he  who  seemed  the  least  interested  of 
the  two. 

The  man  who  had  been  standing  a  short 
distance  away  moved  on.  That  is  the  trouble, 
he  thought,  with  youth.  One  out  of  every 
two  is  preoccupied  with  something  other 
than  the  business  at  hand.  If  it  could  be 
called  business,  he  added  (so  that  he  could 
get  on  to  the  next  thought  with  a  clear 
conscience). 

His  next  thought  was  that  some  people 
were  having  a  party  in  their  stateroom.  The 
windows  were  open  on  to  the  deck  and  there 
was  noise,  but  of  course  the  curtains  were 
drawn.  Still,  he  knew  just  what  was  going 
on:  some  people  were  having  one  of  their 


parties.  All  right.  If  that  is  what  they  would 
like  to  do,  let  them  do  it.  Let  'em  eat  cake! 

Next  thing  he  knew  the  roll  of  the  sea 
had  sat  him  down  in  a  deck  chair.  A  per- 
fectly good  place  to  be,  his  body  told  him, 
but  unfortunately  his  eyes  detected  a  person 
in  the  chair  next  to  him.  It  was  a  person  in  a 
white  linen  cap  with  visor  and  also  he  wore 
a  steamer  rug. 

So  typical,  he  thought;  this  person  is  so 
typical  that  if  I  have  to  sit  next  to  him  I 
shall  scream. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  scream  and  obeyed 
his  reflex  by  standing  up.  The  man  came  out 
of  the  rug  and  stood  up  too.  They  were  of 
the  same  height.  They  both  started  running 
in  the  same  direction,  but  when  they  reached 
the  stern  they  parted  ways.  It  was  then  that 
he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  knew  that  his  wal- 
let was  gone.  Naturally  there  had  been  no 
money  in  it,  for  he  had  made  it  a  practice  to 
anticipate  such  moves  on  the  part  of  others. 

There  were  no  more  screams.  He  gathered 
that  the  person,  whoever  it  was,  must  be 
well  astern  by  now  and  could  be  found  when 
they  repaired  the  cable  later  on  in  the  season. 
As  for  himself,  he  felt  hunger.  It  seemed 
reasonable  that  he  should  have  grown  hun- 
gry, because  since  supper  time  he  had  under- 
gone the  usual  between-meal  span  of  six 
hours,  and  there  would  be  yet  another  six 
before  breakfast. 

He  went  below  deck  to  look  for  sand- 
wiches on  the  table.  There  were  very  few 
remaining,  and  he  saw  that  he  would  have 
to  think  quickly  unless  he  wanted  the  elderly 
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man  and  his  daughter  who  was  with  him  to 
finish  them  up  before  his  very  eyes.  He  sat 
down  in  a  chair  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "Do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  pass  me  the  sandwiches?" 

"You  bet,"  said  the  man  and  handed  him 
the  plate  with  a  long  reach. 

That's  just  about  as  far  as  the  man  can 
reach,  he  said  to  himself.  Therefore  if  I  move 
a  little  bit  farther  away,  he  will  be  unable 
to  reach  them  at  all,  right?  Right  was  the 
answer,  as  he  well  knew.  He  began  with  a 
thin  ham  sandwich. 

"Blowing  up  a  pretty  stiff  breeze,"  he 
suggested. 

"Is  that  so?"  asked  the  girl.  She  and  the 
man  got  up  and  left. 

"Goodnight,"  they  called  to  him.  The  rea- 
son he  couldn't  answer  very  distinctly  was 
that  he  had  a  very  bready  sandwich  in  his 
mouth.  Well,  well,  he  thought.  Now  who 
would  believe  that  here  I'd  be  alone  with  the 
sandwiches,  and  on  a  chilly  night?  He  fin- 
ished them  up  and  then  went  to  the  bar  and 
bought  a  gingerale. 


"Better  put  some  Scotch  in  it,"  he  said. 
"I've  got  to  be  able  to  find  my  stateroom." 

The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  he  didn't 
find  his  stateroom,  but  found  instead  some- 
one else's. 

The  embarrassing  part  came  in  the  morn- 
ing when  he  saw  the  lady's  garments  on  the 
chair.  He  reasoned  himself  out  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  his  own,  but  then  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  he  was  in  even  deeper,  because 
the  lady  in  the  other  berth  was  not  in  so  deep 
and  he  could  see  by  her  hair  in  curlers  and 
by  the  expression  on  her  face  (in  sleep)  that 
she  was  the  lady  whose  cabin  it  was.  Reason 
also  told  him  that  any  move  that  he  made  to 
get  out  of  the  room  she  would  hold  against 
him,  because  she  would  see  him  and  shout 
"Thief!"  or  something  of  the  kind. 

Therefore  he  did  really  the  only  thing  that 
a  man  in  his  position  could  do:  that  is,  he 
took  off  his  shoes  and  climbed  in  with  the 
lady.  That  is,  there  was  a  wedding  ring  on 
her  finger  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
steward  would  probably  understand. 
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Write,  Damn  You 

Virginia  Nichols,  '41 

IN  FORGETTING  the  poet  one  forgets 
the  writing  of  the  poem  and  loses  con- 
sciousness of  a  process  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  exciting.  At  Hudson  Shore  School 
I  became  aware  of  the  process  of  writing 
poetry.  The  usual  order  was  reversed.  Instead 
of  reading  a  poem,  liking  it,  reading  another 
and  ending  with  a  liking  for  the  author,  I 
started  with  an  interest  in  the  girls  who  were 
writing  the  poetry. 

The  Hudson  Shore  Labor  School,  which 
was  formerly  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer 
School,  is  a  school  for  women  workers  in 
industry.  It  was  founded  in  the  early  twenties 
by  President  Thomas  and,  up  until  two  years 
ago,  was  held  each  summer  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
For  the  last  two  summers  it  has  been  held 
up  on  the  Hudson  in  the  houses  and  grounds 
given  the  School  by  Miss  Hilda  Smith.  These 
prosaic  details  may  seem  as  far  from  poetry 
as  the  separate  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but 
these  details  proved  to  be  the  stuff  of  which 
poetry  was  made. 

"English"  at  the  school  was  divided  twice 
a  week  into  three  sub-classes  or  sub-subjects. 
One  was  Public  Speaking,  one  was  Labor 
Journalism,  and  one  was  Creative  Writing — 
and  the  greatest  of  these — but  that  is  pure 
prejudice.  The  class  met  in  a  small  room 
containing  an  old-fashioned  bookcase  with  a 
glass  door,  a  round  table,  and  a  smattering 
of  folding  chairs.  The  members  of  the  class 
sat  on  the  folding  chairs  at  the  first  meeting 
and  tried  to  look  like  members  of  a  class  in 
Labor  Journalism  or  Public  Speaking.  The 
embarrassment   of   creation   was   profound. 


But  Mr.  Beecher,  who  was  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, was  an  outspoken  man  who  believed 
that  anyone  who  wanted  to  write  could,  pro- 
vided she  wrote  as  she  wanted  and  expressed 
what  she  felt  without  any  superposition  of 
ideas  or  forms.  So  he  forced  eyes  up  and 
demanded — poetry. 

We  never  had  time  to  discuss  poetry  and 
what  poetry  means  after  that.  For  poetry  had 
been  written  and  what  had  been  written  had 
to  be  read.  The  reading  was  difficult;  when 
Mr.  Beecher  demanded  poetry  no  one  an- 
swered. But  one  by  one,  the  poems  were 
dragged  out  on  crumpled  pieces  of  paper 
and  on  scratch  pads.  And,  as  each  poem  was 
read,  the  writer  denied  having  written  what 
could  properly  be  called  poetry.  This  was  just 
something  she'd  thought  of;  that  was  just 
something  she'd  felt,  and  this  was  something 
that  made  no  sense. 

Not  one  of  them  thought  that  she  could 
write  poetry;  but  they  were  wrong.  Only  one 
or  two  had  ever  tried  to  write  it  before.  But 
Mr.  Beecher  was  very  sure,  so  sure  that  you 
had  to  believe  him.  And  if  you  could  believe 
him  long  enough  to  write  a  poem,  then  you 
had  something  to  believe  in  yourself.  And 
so,  with  a  little  pushing  and  pulling  and  a 
"damn  you,  write  it"  now  and  again,  the 
poetry  was  written. 

There  were  no  "influences,"  no  "periods" 
in  the  lives  of  these  poets.  They  had  read 
practically  no  poetry,  and  had  no  pattern  of 
form  or  subject  matter.  They  wrote  only 
what  they  themselves  saw,  thought  or  felt; 
sometimes  it  was  not  successful  but,  success- 
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ful  poetically  or  not,  the  results  were  always 
amazingly  vital.  You  could  not  miss  the  poet 
in  her  work  as  the  poems  were  alive  with  the 
excitement  of  having  been  created. 

Rereading  the  poems  from  a  distance  of 
time  and  space,  I  can  feel  the  sudden  excite- 
ment again.  I  have  not  been  using  the  words 
poem,  poet  and  and  poetry  loosely.  They  are 
good  poems  because  they  were  written  as  an 
honest  means  of  expression  and  their  writers 
were  driven  to  compose  them  by  the  startling 
realization  that  they  could  express  themselves 
in  poetry. 

This  group  of  poems  is  no  indistinguish- 
able mass  of  poetry,  however.  Each  poem 
brings  its  writer  sharply  to  mind.  There  was 
Dolly,  a  laundry  worker  who  amused  herself 
by  thinking;  thought  to  her  was  a  pleasure, 
but  she  relaxed  in  her  poetry: 

Let  me  be  to  myself  awhile 

With  all  the  toys  you  have 

Let  me  pile  the  blocks  as  I  see  fit 

To  build  a  great  tall  peak, 

Leave  me — alone 

With  your  choo-choo  train 

That  carries  you  away 

Leave  me — alone 

With  all  your  toys 

And  I'll  be  pacified. 

Then  there  was  Annie,  who  worked  in  a 
woolen  mill  and  wrote  quiet  poems  with  a 
bitter  streak.  And  there  was  Lillian,  who 
wrote  short  poems  with  a  hysterical  un- 
dertone. And  Pat,  who  couldn't  write  fast 
enough  and  burned  with  the  desire  to  get  her 
thoughts  on  paper.  Irene  started  to  write 
poetry  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
wrote  two  poems,  both  reflecting  the  throb 
of  the  machinery  of  her  own  factory. 


I'm  old,  don't  take  my  job 

Time  has  passed 

And  I  now  belong 

To  this  endless  chain 

Of  machines  and  speed 

Whenever  a  new  face  appears 

I,  too,  look  and  say, 

I'm  old — don't  take  my  job. 

Then  there  were  Rita  and  others — but  of 
them  all  I  think  Lena  was  best.  She  had  writ- 
ten poetry  before,  but  had  cramped  a  natural 
sense  of  words  with  rhymed  stanzas  and  a 
jingle  swing.  Blank  verse  and  free  verse  both 
came  to  her  as  new  ideas.  She  had  written 
free  verse  but  had  not  thought  it  was  poetry 
and  discarded  it.  As  her  first  attempt  she 
wrote: 

Are  we  like  those 

With  only  night  for  shelter 

Having  only  well  fed  eyes  and  nostrils, 

Giving  freely  a  share  of  nearly  nothing — ■ 

But  giving  much  for  having  so  little 

Or  are  we  those  who 

Send  four  cipher  checks 

To  all  causes  in  some  far  off  place 

And  with  the  effort 

Enclose  a  modest  request 

That  our  gift  be  kept  secret 

Yet  in  asking,  we  ask  to  have  it  told. 

This  poem,  and  others  like  it,  make  it  im- 
portant that  poetry  should  be  written  and 
that  no  one  should  consider  herself  unable 
to  write.  Lena's  poetry  is  far  too  good  never 
to  be  written.  In  die  case  of  Lena,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  my  roommates,  the  poem 
and  the  poet  both  assumed  equal  impor- 
tance and  significance  for  me  and,  I  believe, 
rightly  so. 
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Birds  East  of  the  Rockies 

H.  Corner,  '42,  and  O.  Leary,  County  Chester 

I  think  that  I  have  never  heard 
Of  aught  as  horrid  as  a  bird. 

A  bird  I  ought  to  keenly  spy 

And  identify 

And  classify 

But  could  not,  even  would  I  try. 

No,  nought  is  less  agreeable 

Than  birds  that  are  not  seeable 

Except  their  self-proclaiming  lovers 

Who  wake  and  kick  off  nice  warm  covers 

To  bird-walk  in  the  chilly  morn 

And  cover  me  with  chilly  scorn 

For  not  liking 

Bird-hiking 

Because  I  tire 

And  don't  aspire 

To  interrupt  my  yawning 

For  any  bird  of  dawning 

And  rise  ere  the  ascending  lark. 

And  those  bird-hearers  who  cry,  "Hark! 
Yonder  the  pie-eyed  veerio 
Caroleth  cheevie-cheerio!" 

Misornithists,  arise! 

What  lose  we  but  our  feathered  friends  ? 

And  friends  of  theirs  that  scan  the  skies 

Watching  the  widgeon  as  it  wends! 

I  hereby  heap  my  curses  on 

The  Society  of  Audubon. 

The  only  bird  I  do  not  hate 

Is  L.I.  duckling  on  a  plate 

Or  else  a  chicken  that  has  died 

And  a  la  Maryland  been  fried. 

Or  I'll  consent  to  make  a  meal 

Of  birds  my  mother  makes  of  veal. 
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Fantasia 


p. 

Ambig. 

Many  things  I 
W. 

? 
P. 


(Submitted  anonymously  to  Miss  M.  Meig's  Freshman  English 
Class  and  corrected  by  her.) 

THIS  is  a  title  both  conceited  and  poor;  what,  not  being  able 
to  write  on  four  pages  in  a  tight,  elaborated,  thick  and  serious 
thought?  But  what  could  one  write  but  a  Fantasia,  on  Christmas 
Eve  ?  .  .  .  Reader,  do  not  seek  a  story,  you  may  find  an  impression, 
if  the  craftsman  has  the  skill.  And  that  is  just  what  I  shall  now 
find  out. 


Can't  you  think  of 
some  other  word? 

You  seem  to  be 
addicted  to  colons. 

Step? 

K.  and  ? 

Why  these  artificial 
transitions? 


Caroline  is  too  young 
to  have  muscles. 


Sp. 


Caroline  is  ten  years  old  in  her  motherly  house.  A  very  preco- 
cious child;  She  enjoys  being  young.  It  is  conscious  with  her. 
Caroline  goes  out  on  the  drive  and  sees  a  big,  very  big  and  old, 
a  very  comforting  and  secure  oak-tree,  with  millions  of  rustling 
leaves.  The  Priest  has  just  taught  Caroline  about  Eternity  which 
swallows  times  and  times  and  times.  Caroline  tilts  her  little  head 
back,  the  blood  rushes  to  her  head,  she  stands  under  the  tree,  she 
looks  directly  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  through  the  millions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  rustling  leaves.  What  a  big  and  secure 
oak  this  is.  All  of  a  sudden  she  grasps  Eternity;  after  that  tree, 
another  tree,  and  another  again,  and  again  and  always;  leaves 
and  leaves  without  an  end.  Caroline  gasps.  In  her  little  pliable 
mind,  it  has  been  given  to  her,  for  a  moment,  to  stop  out  of  time 
and  she  has  considered  the  tree  which  has  performed  Eternity  for 
her.  Then  the  vision  disappears.  Along  the  drive  Caroline  goes 
to  the  village. 

Caroline  stands  up  on  the  foot  bar  of  her  father's  chair,  her 
hands  grasp  the  arm  of  it.  All  of  a  sudden,  she  is  overcome  with 
the  feeling  of  remembering  the  bar  on  her  feet,  the  bar  against 
the  muscles,  the  steadiness  in  her  brain.  An  absolute  certainty,  but 
a  hard  one  in  which  her  whole  self  participates.  A  very  strenuous 
feeling,  not  a  natural  and  normal  one.  It  makes  her  cold  all  over. 
And  then,  this  is  more  strange,  she  forgets  all  about  it.  Not  a 
scrap  of  rememberance  remains  to  her.   "Good  night,  Father." 


Not  a  sentence.  A  beautiful  day  in  May.  They  are  usually  so  indecent  and  tire- 

Imitative  of  someone,  to       some,  those  days  in  May.  But  this  one  is  original  and  refined, 
the  point  of  plagiarism.       Caroline  lies  on  the  steps.  From  distance  to  distance  against  the 
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One    word.    (Can    you 
make  "new  door"  into 
one  word?) 
l  I 

P. 
Const. 


blue  sky,  the  pink  bricks  of  the  gutter  make  a  rhythm  and  inspire 
a  song.  Calm.  Calm.  A  buzzing  air  plane  far  away.  "This  means 
the  higher  air  is  calm  also."  Ah,  how  divine.  "Caroline,  we 
start — "  This  buzzing  is  too  near;  The  car  is  ready  to  go  back  to 
town.  Caroline  thinks  this  is  the  last  time  I  see  my  motherly  house. 
She  needs  not  know  why  it  is,  just  certainty.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
ultimate  beauty  today.  Well,  it  was  the  last  time. 


And  then  Caroline  dies  when  she  is  an  old  lady,  and  sees  for 
herself.  But  this  is  back  in  the  common  rank. 


This  is  inchoate,  but  inconclusive  and  incoherent —  It  is  inor- 
ganic and  inconsistent —  Caroline  is  a  mere  doll;  her  irrationality 
is  subhuman.  Her  father  is  obviously  perverted,  since  he  has  taught 
his  daughter  to  transfer  her  natural  affections  from  her  mother 
and  sublimate  them  in  the  house.  Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplicity, 
said  the  author  of  Walden.  Why  don't  you  cast  off  these  evil 
influences  and  start  all  over  again?  Your  mind  has  evidently  wan- 
dered from  the  relevant  and  positive  groove  which  I  feel  sure  it 
will  return  to  if  you  submit  to  a  little  wholesome  discipline  and 
eat  some  vitamin  A  tablets.  We  must  not  take  these  flights  into 
the  illimitable  realms  of  the  imagination,  dear,  until  we  are  a 
little  older. 


Poem  for  an  Artist  at  War 

Dorothy  Counselman,  '41 


And  now  the  need  for  a  different  speech:  no  longer 

The  white  words  winging  at  night  from  lover  to  lover 

For  death  has  laid  his  mouth  on  ours  in  warning, 

Stilled  the  soft  cry  and  the  heavy  longing 

To  be  another. 

So  beat  the  drums  of  loss,  and  here  the  stark 

Rejection  of  a  heritage.  The  age  falls 

And  all  we  have  known  fades;  only  the  legend 

Rustles  the  hangings,  sighs  through  the  broken  pane. 
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There  is  an  hour  for  dying,  between  the  meridians, 

When  the  weak  pulse  breaks 

And  there  is  no  beginning  and  no  end, 

Only  suspension. 

There  is  a  place  for  dying 

Of  no  location  but  you  will  find  it 

Where  the  shadows  reach  and  fumble 

And  memory  gropes  toward  the  past. 

Neither  time  nor  setting  bring  consolation: 

The  windows  are  dark  in  the  refuge, 

The  sand  is  still  in  the  glass. 

Ours  is  the  will's  withdrawal;  tonight  we  read 

Of  a  city's  end,  feel  it  numb  the  mind 

And  the  quick  blood — 

For  we  have  held  the  linger  of  the  Seine 

And  the  slow  flood  of  dusk,  and  the  lights  swinging 

Up  over  Paris;  these  have  been  intimate — 

Now  their  ghosts  ride  the  night  without  direction 

Human  and  useless. 

We  are  their  image,  we  are  the  mist  and  fading, 

The  incense  faint  in  the  church,  the  fled  desire; 

We  are  the  language  whispered  only  in  dreaming, 

And  yet  expression. 

Leaves  skirl  our  music  in  the  wind's  sheer  falling 

And  close  to  peace. 

There's  nothing  to  fear;  death  is  so  gentle  in  coming 

To  the  lost,  his  love  is  long  and  quiet. 

Only  yield  now.  Hold  the  silence.  Kiss  the  dark. 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

I.  E.  LIMEBURNER 

COMPANY 

• 

SPORTS  CLOTHES 

711  Boylston  Street 

LjuiidcraH 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

\Jpticians 

• 

• 

827  Lancaster  Avenue 

OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER 

BRYN  MAWH.  PA. 

FOR 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

• 

THORNBROOK  MANOR 
APARTMENTS 


"Bryn  Mawr's  Newest  and  Finest" 


2  to  5  Room  Suites 

At  Moderate  Rentals  Which 

Include 

Gas,  Electricity  and  Refrigeration 


Sun  Deck  and  Fireproof  Garage 
on  Premises 


819  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE 

(Between  Morris  and  Merion  Aves.) 
Bryn  Mawr  1649 


JEANNETT'S 

Bryn  Mawr  Flower  Shop,  Inc. 

Quality   of  flowers   and 

distinctive    arrangement   are 

a    matter   of   personal   pride 

with  us 

Phone  Bryn   Mawr   570 


JOIN  YOUR  FRIENDS 

AT 

BRYN    MAWR 

COLLEGE 

INN 

FOR 

Breakfast     •      Lunch 

•     Tea 

Dinner 

12-44 

Names  that  mean  quality — 
L'Aiglon  and  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
They're  flawlessly  tailored 
and  will  dress  you  smartly 
for  every   daytime  occasion. 


"SMOKING  THE  WAY  I  DO,  I  SURE  APPRECIATE  THOSE 
EXTRAS  IN  SLOW-BURNING  CAMELS." 


.says  Bob  Fausel,  ace  Curtiss  test  pilot 


A  PLANE  that's  never  been  off  the  ground  be- 
fore—never been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  flight. 
What  will  happen  in  that  first  power-dive? 
That's  the  test  pilot's  job... Bob  Fausel's  job... 
to  find  out.  It  takes  more  than  sheer  nerve— it 
takes  extra  nerve  . .  .  extra  skill  and  endurance. 
Bob  Fausel  has  those  extras  . .  .  gets  the  extras  in 
his  smoking,  too  . .  .  with  Camels.  He  says:  "That 
extra  flavor  in  a  Camel  always  hits  the  spot." 


TRYING  to  tear  a  plane  apart  in  mid-air  is  only  part  of  test  pilot  Bob 
Fausel's  job.  There  are  long  hours  of  engineering  conferences  . . .  long 
hours  of  smoking.  "That's  where  Camel's  extra  mildness  and  extra  cool- 
ness are  so  important,"  explains  Bob  (center,  above).  "Camels  are  more 
than  mild  — they're  extra  mild  — easy  on  my  throat." 

Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  burn  hot.  Camel's  s-l-o-w  way  of  burning 
means  more  coolness,  of  course,  plus  freedom  from  the  irritating  qualities 
of  excess  heat.  Smoke  Camels  and  enjoy  extra  mildness,  extra  coolness, 
extra  flavor— yes,  and  extra  smoking  (see  below). 
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#  In  recent  laboratory  tests,  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  average 
of  the  15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  — slower  than  any  of  them. 
That  means,  on  the  average,  a  smoking 
plus  equal  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 


B.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER-BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 

EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR,  AND 

LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  of  the 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested-less 
than  any  of  them— according  to  indepen- 
dent scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 
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By  burning  25% 

slower 

than  the  average  of  the  4 
other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— slower  than  any  of 
them— Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal,  on 
the  average,  to 

5  extra  smokes  per  pack! 


WHEN  you  get  right  down  to  it,  a 
cigarette  is  only  as  flavorful— only 
as  cool— only  as  mild— as  it  smokes.  The 
smoke's  the  thing! 

Obvious  — yes,  but  important  — all- 
important  because  what  you  get  in 
the  smoke  of  your  cigarette  depends  so 
much  on  the  way  your  cigarette  burns. 

Science  has  pointed  out  that  Camels 
are  definitely  slower-burning  (see  left). 
That  means  a  smoke  with  more  mildness, 
more  coolness,  and  more  flavor. 

Now  —  Science  confirms  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  slower  burning . . . 
of  Camels. 

Less  nicotine— in  the  smoke!  Less  than 
any  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands 
tested— 28%   less   than  the   average! 

Light  up  a  Camel ...  a  s-1-o-w-burning 
Camel .  . .  and  smoke  out  the  facts  for 
yourself.  The  smoke's  the  thing! 


"SMOKING  OUT"  THE  FACTS  about  nicotine. 
Experts,  chemists  analyze  the  smoke  of  5  of  the 
largest-selling  brands . . .  find  that  the  smoke  of 
slower-burning  Camels  contains  less  nicotine 
than  any  of  the  other  brands  tested. 

B..T.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Editorial 

TN  RECENT  weeks  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  advan- 
■*■  tages  of  intercollegiate  magazines  and  we  have  received  invitations  from 
various  sources  to  cooperate  in  these  ventures.  At  first  we  demurred  because  we 
thought  the  Lantern  should  remain  wholly  Bryn  Mawr's  own  and  finally  we 
decided  to  confine  ourselves  to  association  with  Haverford  and  Swarthmore 
because  we  believe  there  is  limited  interest  in  the  work  of  other  colleges. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  commitment  we  are  free  although  not 
obligated  to  reprint  material  from  the  Haverford  Stack  and  the  Swarthmore 
Dodo  and  they  in  turn  may  use  selections  from  the  Lantern.  There  will  never 
be  any  question  of  amalgamation  of  these  magazines  which  would  mean  among 
other  things  cutting  down  the  available  space  for  publication  and  losing  the 
individuality  of  each  campus'  work. 

The  Dodo  has  stated  in  its  most  recent  issue  that  we  went  to  them  and 
said:  "Do-you-have-trouble-getting-good-literary-stuff-so-do-we"  and  that  they 
were  "caught  like  eels  in  the  cooperative  spirit."  We  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Bryn  Mawr  campus  is  perfectly  capable  of 
turning  out  four  issues  of  the  Lantern  a  year  without  outside  help.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  the  arrangement  with  Haverford  and  Swarthmore  is  only 
temporary  and  its  continuation  will  depend  upon  your  approval. 

O.K. 


The  following  letters  were  received  in  response  to  invitations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  alumnae  quoted  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Lantern  to  wreak  revenge 
upon  its  editors. 

February  11,  1941. 

I  received  your  copy  of  "The  Lantern"  and  your  request  that  I  make  some 
comment  on  it,  which  I  am  delighted  to  do. 

(Comment  1) — First  you  list  me  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1907  when 
my  year  was  1908.  It  seems  to  me  it  wouldn't  have  been  very  difficult  to  verify 
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that  matter  but  maybe  the  editors  of  "The  Lantern"  are  not  allowed  access  to 
the  records  of  the  college.  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  this  was  the  case, 
since 

(Comment  2) — You  young  people  must  be  a  group  of  extreme  sadists  to 
pick  out  the  appalling  passages  of  your  ancestors'  juvenilia  and  reprint  them! 
As  I  read  mine,  taken  out  of  their  context,  they  seem  even  worse  than  if  you  had 
reprinted  the  compositions  as  a  whole.  Maybe  not!  Maybe  that  would  have 
been  worse  still,  though  it  doesn't  seem  possible! 

Of  course,  I  know  that  this  was  fiendishly  deliberate  on  your  part!  Perhaps 
I  have  grounds  for  a  libel  suit  or  at  least  one  of  those  "invasion  of  privacy" 
suits.  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  matter  with  a  lawyer  of  doubtful  reputation 
whom  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  number  among  my  friends,  and  who  might 
take  the  case  on  a  contingent  fee !  Just  how  much  have  you  in  your  treasury  ? 

O  temporal  O  mores!  What  a  sweet  reverent  younger  generation  of 
undergraduates  we  were!  Even  the  post-war  decade,  with  all  its  decadence, 
pales  before  yours.  This  must  be  the  influence  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  Well,  go 
to  it,  children!  This  is  one  note  that  makes  me  feel  we  can  still  beat  the  totali- 
tarian states. 

Yours  for  a  better  world, 

Theresa  Helburn. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  your  letter,  to  see  the  Winter  Lantern  and  as  it 
were  be  among  you,  in  having  lines  of  mine  reprinted, — faint  though  they  seem 
to  me  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  magazine's  more  positive  content. 

I  like  the  Lantern's  simple  format — the  careful  informality — and  your 
emphasis  editorially  upon  effort,  as  upon  the  injustice  of  too  much  objection  to 
influence  in  a  beginner's  work.  Originality,  it  seems  to  me,  always  comes  in 
disguise,  as  the  inevitable  precipitated  by  the  courage  to  be  natural. 

The  satire  on  critical  vigilance  is  enjoyable  to  me, — especially  happy  in  its 
equability,  I  feel,  and  I  value  the  discernments  and  accuracies  in  Everything 
Works  Out  O.K., — hampered,  I  can't  but  feel,  by  a  denouement  of  collapse. 
Fashion  is  favorable  to  bathos  just  now,  but  one  can't  very  well  take  refuge 
in  burlesque. 

Rebel  of  Autumn  by  Martha  Kent  interests  me, — the  first  part  more  than 
the  last. 

I  often  wonder  what  is  being  done  and  thought  at  Bryn  Mawr,  and  thank 
you  more  than  curtailed  gratitude  like  this  could  suggest,  for  interrupting 
yourself  to  take  me  into  your  editorial  confidence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Marianne  Moore. 
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Portrait 

Joan  Gross,  '42 

"Q  USAN,"  said  Susan,  "you  are  tall  and  graceful.   You  must  walk  with  your 
^    eyes  very  high,  through  all  the  streets  of  the  great  city.   Your  hands  are 
white  as  winter  leaves,  and  they  must  hold  the  clear  stems  of  glasses  quietly." 

Telling  herself  these  things,  Susan  lay  across  the  big  bed,  circling  the  room 
with  her  eyes.  She  followed  the  even  line  of  the  moulding  around  the  four 
walls  and  across  the  two  windows  that  opened  onto  Bank  street.  The  windows 
were  grilled  outside,  and  beyond  them  was  the  grill  gate  of  57  Bank  street. 
Through  the  gate  Susan  could  see  across  the  street  to  the  row  of  brick  houses 
with  their  large  unseeing  window  eyes,  and  their  painted  Greenwich  Village 
doors. 

"These  four  walls  are  your  apartment,  Susan,"  she  said.  "You  live  in  your 
apartment  now,  alone  in  New  York.  You  live  in  New  York  at  last,  and  now 
you  are  a  dancer — "  And  again  she  ran  her  eyes  around  her  own  four  walls. 
There  was  a  photograph  of  a  full-rigged  ship  on  one  of  them,  and  a  Mexican 
plate  hung  on  another,  and  a  mirror  on  the  third.  But  on  the  wall  opposite 
Susan  was  a  life-sized  portrait  of  a  young  man. 

He  was  standing  with  a  lace  collar,  in  the  beautiful  dark  sienna  shadows 
of  another  century.  His  clear  face  was  rimmed  in  golden  hair,  and  his  single 
hand  touched  some  endless  banister  just  lightly.  Behind  the  young  man  was 
the  still  blackness  of  a  dark  interior,  a  drawing  room  was  there  around  him 
rich  in  tapestry  and  sweet  with  hushed  candles.  Susan  loved  his  face,  gleaming 
above  his  velvet  suiting,  and  the  marble  eyes  he  had,  and  the  narrow,  polished 
brow. 

"Certainly,"  said  Susan,  "he  is  in  another  century." 

Now  that  college  was  over,  Susan  had  rented  the  apartment  to  dance  in. 
She  had  a  great  many  things  to  think  about,  besides,  and  she  could  not  work 
at  home.  Here,  she  could  walk  down  to  the  studio  every  afternoon  and  work 
from  three  until  six.   The  mornings,  then,  were  long  and  free. 

In  the  mornings  she  used  to  walk  down  to  the  corner,  and  buy  milk  in  a 
paper  carton,  and  Bird's  Eye  frozen  beans  and,  coming  home,  she  used  to  lie 
stretched  on  the  big  bed,  thinking.  Over  and  over  she  would  remember  the 
sounds  of  the  streets  which  she  had  walked.  She  could  dance  the  city  some- 
times, but  she  could  catch  the  details  only — being  bell,  or  snap  of  gutter  fire,  or 
being  the  hum  of  the  Italian  market  of  West  Fourth  street.  Never  could  she 
draw  it  all  together;  she  could  not  dance  this  city  as  it  was. 
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After  the  day  was  over  at  the  dance  studio,  she  used  to  walk  home  some 
new  way.  And  when  she  had  locked  her  door  behind  her,  and  drawn  the  win- 
dow shades,  she  would  fall  on  the  big  bed,  and  often  she  would  say  to  herself: 

"Susan,  what  are  you  doing?  Where  are  you  dancing  to?"  Often  she  told 
herself  she  was  lonely,  and  she  would  look  up  at  the  ceiling,  happily  lonely, 
thinking  torch  songs  to  herself. 

Many  of  her  songs  were  sung  to  Peter:  "Peter  —  though  you  are  far 
away — "  When  Susan  walked  in  the  city,  she  looked  in  every  face  for  the  smile 
of  Peter  which  she  remembered.  She  looked  in  order  that  some  stranger's  ges- 
ture should  remind  her  of  his  way  of  moving,  which  was  so  sharp  and  so  sure. 
She  wanted  to  be  reminded  of  the  easy  days  in  summer,  and  this  man  she  had 
met  one  day  named  Peter.  She  had  watched  him  on  that  day,  as  he  swam  so 
cleanly  through  the  ice-clear  water,  with  his  hair  like  a  blue-black  crown. 

Often  Susan  sang  stronger  songs,  sang  them  timidly  to  herself  as  she 
walked.  They  were  songs  of  wars  and  things  already  happened,  deaths  died  and 
the  reasons  for  them,  or  she  sang  sadly  of  the  many  deaths  to  come. 

Sometimes  it  was  hard  for  Susan  to  love  the  city.  She  saw  it  then  full  of 
upturned  trodden  cobbles,  yellowed  lettuce  leaves,  soot  and  cinders,  windows 
veiled  in  cheap  lace,  hallways  of  tired,  bloated,  horsehair  sofas.  Then  all  music 
would  leave  the  streets  for  the  whines  of  children,  and  there  would  be  no  use  in 
trying  to  dance.  When  the  city  was  like  this,  Susan  would  bury  her  head  deep 
in  the  pillows  of  the  big  bed  and  she  would  say: 

"Susan,  you  are  a  fool  and  you  are  capable  of  nothing,  not  of  dancing,  or 
living  easily,  or  merely  being  happy."  And  she  would  roll  over  on  her  bed  and 
wish  for  sun  and  light,  or  Peter,  or  gay  people,  or  a  better  world. 

Now  as  she  lay  dreaming  these  dreams,  Susan  heard  the  muted  bells  above 
the  front  door  ring  in  a  small  voice,  and  she  knew  it  was  the  ring  of  the  mail- 
man. She  ran  lightly  out  through  the  grey  hall,  and  flung  the  front  door  open. 
She  nipped  quickly  through  the  crisp  letters  cradled  in  the  mail  rack.  There 
were  two  for  her,  and  these  she  snatched  up,  and  dashed  with  them  through  the 
airless  corridor  to  her  own  room.  She  slammed  her  door  closed  again  on  the 
hateful  boredom  of  the  public  hall. 

One  letter  was  from  the  cleaners,  apologizing  for  having  stretched  her  tan 
dress,  but  enclosing  the  bill.  Susan  was  sad  about  the  tan  dress,  but  she  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill  because  she  hated  arguments. 

The  other  was  a  letter  from  home,  from  her  family  who  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. They  hoped  she  was  getting  a  great  deal  out  of  her  work.  And  would 
she  drop  a  line  and  tell  them  a  little  more  about  it.  They  missed  her  but  they 
were  glad  she  was  doing  what  she  had  always  wanted  to  do.  They  enclosed  a 
check. 
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Looking  at  the  check,  it  became  very  clear  to  Susan  that  she  had  spent  too 
much  money  again,  and  that  it  would  never  cover  her  expenses.  She  stood  for 
a  minute  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  not  knowing  where  to  turn.  She  was  doing 
what  she  convinced  her  family  that  she  had  always  wanted  to  do,  so  it  was 
impossible  to  go  home  now. 

Then  she  remembered  Tom's  I-must-see-you  voice  over  the  telephone.  She 
heard  it  striking  in  her  ears  very  clearly,  saying,  "seven  o'clock — I'll  be  down  at 
seven  o'clock."  Oh,  Tom,  oh,  Tom,  she  had  said.  And  his  prodding,  heavy 
voice:  "But,  Susan,  it's  important."  So  again  this  evening  Tom  would  be  down 
at  seven,  blinking  quietly  at  her,  telling  her  he  was  old,  or  that  the  days  ahead 
were  to  be  full  of  war  and  fever,  or  that  someone  else  was  married  now.  Think- 
ing of  Tom,  she  remembered  the  way  the  flesh  of  his  neck  folded  heavily  with 
such  a  resigned  weariness,  and  she  looked  across  the  room  at  the  picture  of  the 
young  man  in  the  other  century. 

"I  wish,"  Susan  said,  "I  wish  I  were  there  in  the  warm  safe  shadows — " 

She  stepped  into  her  tight  black  dancing  costume,  buttoned  a  skirt  around 
her,  threw  her  coat  across  her  shoulders  and  left  her  room.  Clicking  the  grilled 
gate,  she  breathed  the  air  deeply,  as  a  dancer  must.  She  walked,  too,  holding 
her  body  very  high,  sweeping  past  the  rusted  hydrants  and  the  black  alleys  which 
parted  buildings. 

A  mop  man  came  by.  He  pushed  a  cart  of  mops,  and  they  were  swinging 
from  the  frame  of  his  square  wheeled  cart.  They  hung  in  queer  triangles  of  gay 
green  and  yellow;  there  were  bright  redheaded  ones  with  soft  smooth  wooden 
handles,  and  long  touseled  ones  of  warm  orange,  with  staffs  of  shining  black. 
Susan  almost  laughed  to  see  them  so  wildly  bright  here  in  the  grey  of  Bank 
street. 

"How  much  is  the  red  one,  there?"  she  asked  the  mop  man. 

"Twenny-fi',  miss,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  as  if  it  didn't  matter. 

"Oh,  I  must  have  it,"  Susan  said  in  a  rush  of  enthusiasm.  "It's  like  a 
poppy — "  and  it  embarrassed  her  to  hear  her  voice  say  a  thing  that  like. 

"Like  a  poppy,  miss?"  the  old  man  said,  although  he  didn't  really  care. 
And  he  detached  the  red  mop  for  her,  and  put  the  money  slowly  into  a  little 
black  purse. 

Susan  ran  down  Eleventh  street  until  she  came  to  the  smooth  stone  studio 
on  the  corner.  She  threw  open  the  door  and  she  ran  up  the  stairs  with  the  mop 
striking  gayly  at  the  banisters,  and  she  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  mirrored  room 
panting  and  laughing  a  little. 

Olya,  from  the  center  of  the  room,  wheeled  around  and  cried  "Susan!"  All 
at  once,  Susan  saw  herself  in  six  mirrors.  Six  Susans  holding  six  big  red  mops. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that?"  Olya  asked.  Her  eyer  were  already  a 
little  old,  but  full  of  purpose,  and  her  hands  were  charged  with  energy.  It  was 
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she  who  led  the  dance  group  and  who  taught  the  five  young  girls  technique 
and  composition  from  three  until  six. 

"What  are  you  doing  with  that?"  Olya  said  again. 

"I  bought  it — needed  it — "  Susan  answered,  although  she  felt  somehow 
this  was  not  so. 

They  began  to  work,  Olya  leading,  and  the  six  becoming  a  multitude,  mir- 
rored and  remirrored  into  long,  moving  ranks.  As  Olya  led  them  through 
sequences  of  motion,  she  talked  of  the  theory  of  moving  through  space. 

"Fill  space,"  she  said,  standing  before  them,  inhaling  deeply,  stretching 
her  black-sleeved  arms  so  that  they  seemed  to  bridge  the  room. 

"Susan,"  said  Olya,  "fill  space — stretch,  stretch  until  you  touch  every 
corner  of  this  room!" 

"I  am,"  said  Susan.  She  was  standing  with  her  arms  and  legs  apart,  trying 
to  feel  immense,  to  reach,  reach  every  corner  of  the  mirrored  room. 

"Just  think  space,"  Olya  explained,  lashing  the  words  out;  "think,  Susan, 
of  all  these  corners — touch  them." 

"I  am,"  Susan  said. 

"Oh,  Susan,"  Olya  snapped,  "you  can  follow  your  thoughts  anywhere. 
Now  stretch!"  As  Olya  spoke,  her  body  seemed  to  grow  up  and  out,  and  reach 
up  and  out,  and  to  move  so,  rippling  down  the  reflecting  corridors  of  glass. 
And  Susan  clenched  her  teeth,  and  thought  of  all  the  corners  in  the  room,  and 
the  six  Susans  of  the  mirrored  studio  stretched  and  stretched  and  stretched. 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  Susan  dressed  to  go  home.  She  put  on  her 
shoes  and  she  took  up  her  coat,  and  she  carried  the  red  mop  down  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  street.  She  hated  the  mop  now,  because  it  was  so  ridiculous  and 
because  she  couldn't  decide  how  to  carry  it.  It  looked  so  silly  braced  on  her 
shoulder.  For  this  reason,  Susan  walked  home  the  old  way,  straight  past  the 
markets  where  the  fruit  crowded  wooden  crates,  and  she  walked  over  the  break- 
ing pavement  damp  with  the  melting  trickles  of  grocery  ice. 

Susan  carried  the  mop  through  the  grilled  gate,  and  the  dark  hallway,  and 
she  set  it  down  in  the  middle  of  her  room.  She  put  the  water  to  boil  on  the 
electric  stove,  because  she  knew  it  would  take  a  long  time.  She  went  and  sat 
on  the  big  bed  and  thought. 

"Peter,"  she  thought,"  you  had  a  gleaming  face.  I  wish  I  could  meet  you 
again,  Peter,  because  every  line  of  you  is  sharp  and  clean.  And  now,  because  I 
never  knew  you,  I  can  only  see  you  swimming,  swimming.  But  I  can  see  you 
very  well,  moving  there  so  surely  in  the  crystal  water.  Even  in  your  swimming 
every  stroke  you  took  was  full  of  useful  motion."  She  stood  up  and  she  began 
to  stroke  the  air  of  the  room  with  her  white  arms,  letting  her  feet  follow  and 
thinking  the  weight  of  water. 
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"You  could  dance,  Peter,"  she  said  as  she  swam  in  the  room;  "you  could 
dance,"  she  said,  addressing  the  young  man  in  the  portrait,  because  he,  too,  had 
a  gleaming  face. 

Then  she  heard  the  water  boil,  and  she  remembered  Tom.  He  was  coming 
at  seven,  and  she  did  not  want  to  see  him.  She  could  not  see  him.  Of  all  nights, 
not  this  night,  and  not  Tom,  who  seemed  yoked  to  heavy  things,  and  to  all  the 
small  complaints  she  could  not  face.  It  was  important — what  he  had  to  say.  He 
would  show  her  the  loneliness  of  their  separate  lives  and  ask  her,  then,  to  marry 
him.  But  she  hated  arguments.  So  Susan  went  out  into  the  hall,  and,  standing 
there,  breathing  the  odor  of  cooking,  she  dialed  his  number. 

"Tom,"  she  said  into  the  blank,  black  telephone,  "you  can't  come  down." 
"Why?"  he  said.   "Susan,  it's  important." 

"I'm  going  away." 

"Oh,"  said  Tom.  "Another  impulse."  He  knew  she  had  nowhere  to  go. 
"Yes,"  Susan  cried,  "I'm  going  away." 

"All  right,"  he  answered  in  a  tone  mixed  with  sadness  and  with  sarcasm, 
"I'll  be  down  to  see  you  off — " 

Susan  hung  the  receiver  up  and  she  went  back  to  her  own  room.  She  could 
see  there  was  no  place  to  go,  and  she  wanted  to  be  away  from  here  for  always 
and  forever. 

So  Susan  stood  in  the  center  of  the  floor  in  her  tight  black  costume,  looking 
at  the  door  and  knowing  it  could  lead  her  nowhere.  She  looked  around  the  four 
walls,  thinking.  And  then  she  picked  up  the  big  red  mop,  and  she  went  straight 
to  the  portrait  of  the  young  man  in  the  lace  collar.  It  was  true  he  had  a  gleam- 
ing face.  She  stepped  into  the  sienna  shadows  with  the  mop  braced  on  her 
shoulder,  although  it  looked  a  little  silly. 


FISH  WEDNESDAY 

Hester  Corner,  '41 

This  is  the  time  of  tension 
Between  Midyears  and  Midsemesters: 
Now  the  old  infection  spreads 
And  the  dead  wound  festers. 

This  is  the  month  I  cannot  face 
When  Freshmen  stop  me  in  the  hall: 
They  ask  me  what  The  Waste-Land  means: 
I  cannot  guess;  I  cannot  quite  recall. 
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I  tell  them  Eliot  is  just  a  pack  of  cards. 
— How  can  I  tell  them  what  I  really  think? 
I  drop  a  hint  about  the  Fisher-King, 
I  say  the  thirsty  spirit  wants  a  drink. 

And  Lenten-tide  has  now  begun: 
I'll  breakfast  on  a  hot-cross  bun. 
But  do  I  dare  to  face  a  fish  ? 
Teach  us  to  dare  and  not  to  dare, 
Teach  me  to  face  an  empty  dish. 

Because  I  do  not  hope  to  squirm  again 

Because  I  do  not  hope 

Because  I  do  not  hope  to  squirm 

Eluding  this  one's  hook  and  that  one's  worm 

Why  should  the  worn-out  flounder  stretch  its  fins? 

Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis. 

Lady,  three  dead  Sophomores  stacked  up  behind  the  bar 
In  the  heat  of  midnight  having  drunk  to  satiety 
Brew  of  the  barn-floor, 
Wine  of  the  grape, 
Having  shattered  the  effervescence  of  champagne  .  .  . 

I  do  not  dare  to  face  a  fish. 
What  then  is  left  therefore  for  me 
But  the  dregs  that  the  Sophomores  rejected  ? 
Meltings  of  ice, 

Chewed  lemon  peel, 

And  a  Maraschino  cherry  impaled  upon  a  toothpick. 

Spitting  from  the  mouth  the  indigestible  fish-bone, 
Ave  Maria,  my  wishbone  is  broken, 
And  the  word  that  could  save  us  will  never  be  spoken. 
There  is  left  to  us  penance  to  make  us  repent: 
Fish  every  Wednesday  and  Lenten  lament, 
Ave  Maria, 
atque  vale, 

eimi  domonde  Aidao. 

Damyata,  Damyata,  damn. 
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Birthday  Greetings 

Margaret  Hunter,  '44 

"TTOW  old  are  you,  Sheila?"  he  asked. 
-*•  -*-  And  soft,  soft  was  the  cold  wind  in 
her  eyes,  and  soft,  soft  was  his  slow  white 
smile  and  soft,  soft  were  his  mittened  hands 
that  she  clasped  tightly  so  that  she  wouldn't 
fall.  And  the  ice  was  smooth  beneath  her 
skates,  and  his  mittened  hands  were  warm, 
were  warm.  Her  nose  was  cold  and  shiny 
like  a  dog's. 

She  laughed.  "Sixteen,"  she  said.  "Oh, 
sixteen,"  she  said  ecstatically. 

"Are  you  now?"  he  said  between  breaths 
as  they  skated. 

"Sixteen,"  she  said.  "Sixteen  if  I'm  a  day," 
hardly  thinking. 

"And  you've  never  loved  anyone  but  me?" 
he  asked. 

And  she  said,  "No,  never,"  and  laughed 
again,  looking  at  the  woolen  cap  he  wore 
with  the  button  on  the  top  and  the  white 
stripe  pushing  out  his  ears.  "You're  my  first 
love,"  she  said.  She  added  brightly,  "That's 
what  we  do  when  we're  sixteen.  Fifteen 
minutes  flat." 

Yes,  it  was  on  her,  as  the  wind  was,  the 
cold  wind  that  was  like  a  sister  to  her,  and 
the  cold  ice  that  she  slid  over,  the  cold  hard 
ice  that  was  soft  beneath  her  numb  feet,  the 
cool  ice,  mother,  father,  sister,  brother  to  her. 
And  when  the  trees  showed  in  the  night  they 
were  pasted  on  the  sky,  two-dimensionally, 
softly.  And  the  stars  were  tantalizing  and 
sinking  farther  and  farther  away. 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  she  sang, 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  know  you're  not  sixteen. 
You're  six."    "Yes,  I'm  six,"  she  said.    "Six 


I  am,"  and  my  mother  and  father  and  sister 
and  brother  are  six  too. 

She  added  to  herself  as  they  approached 
the  brilliant  fire  on  the  shore,  with  all  the  hot 
chocolate  cups  held  in  the  bent  mittens,  "Oh, 
the  inanity  of  it,  oh,  the  wonderful  inanity." 

"Want  some  hot  chocolate?"  he  asked. 
No.  Yes.  No.   "Yes,"  she  said. 

So  there  was  the  hot  chocolate  cupped  in 
her  blurred  red  and  white  mitten,  and  there 
was  her  mouth  on  it,  and  there  was  the 
chocolate  rolling  like  her  blood  through  her, 
and  there  he  was  smiling  with  chocolate  on 
his  upper  lip  and  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"Good,"  he  said. 

"Good,"  she  answered.  Good,  good, 
warm,  and  she  felt  her  veins  swelling  on  her 
wrists  beneath  her  mittens.  And  her  fingers 
felt  strong.  Suddenly,  incongruously,  she 
thought  of  that  cow  with  the  boy's  ugly 
blonde  mat  pressed  against  its  side,  the  yel- 
low hair  mingled  with  the  red,  the  sweat 
flattening  the  dust  on  the  cow's  coat.  She  felt 
the  huge  life,  the  life  that  was  mixed  and 
boiled  and  beating  at  her  wrists,  the  blood 
rolling  out  to  her  finger  ends.  Oh,  yes,  good, 
good,  good,  and  again,  good,  good. 

They  skated  some  more,  and  chocolate  was 
in  her  veins,  and  warm  it  was,  and  fast  flow- 
ing through  her.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
there  with  his  dark  blue  knitted  cap  with  the 
white  band  above  his  ears,  and  his  smile  and 
his  soft  mittens.  Then  she  remembered  the 
fireglow  in  his  face,  marking  his  eyes  and  his 
hard  cheekbones  as  he  drank  the  chocolate, 
and  the  blonde  whisps  that  shone  at  his  tern- 
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pies.  She  wanted  it  again,  again  she  wanted 
the  orange  light  on  his  forehead  that  shone 
from  skating. 

Then  they  took  their  skates  off  and  his 
striped  socks  were  hard  on  his  legs  and  his 
knee  pressed  hard  through  the  gabardine. 
Then  his  hand,  bare  for  the  first  time,  with 
its  short  nails,  fumbled  at  the  knot  in  her 
skatestring.  The  skate  eased  off  and  she 
stood  in  her  sockinged,  stockinged  feet  on 
the  floor,  but  the  blood  was  still  up  running 
through  her  cheeks  and  her  arms  and  fingers, 
and  her  feet  were  without  feeling,  like  rocks. 
Then  her  shoes,  the  brown  and  dirty-white 
shoes  she'd  had  in  school  years  ago,  which 
were  small  and  light  and  flexible.  Then 
walking  home  with  her  feet  feeling  now  the 
dirt  path,  now  the  hard  sidewalk;  and  the 
shadow  she  seemed  to  see  falling  on  the  pale, 
flat  slabs,  and  over  the  cracks  and  into  the 
big  rut  in  front  of  the  house,  and  up  on  the 
steps. 

"Goodnight,  Mike,"  she  said. 

"I'll  bet  you've  never  had  such  fun  in  all 
your  sixteen  years,"  he  said. 

"Nor  in  all  my  six,"  she  added. 

"At  approximately  eight-thirty  your  first 
love  will  see  you  tomorrow  night."  And  then 
the  mittened  hands  were  gone,  and  she 
watched  the  cap  softly  bobbing  down  the 
path,  and  on  to  the  sidewalk.  She  closed  the 
heavy  wooden  door  and  took  off  her  mittens 
and  ran  her  fingers  along  the  back  of  the 
door  that  was  smooth.  Then  she  turned  and 
went  upstairs. 

What  is  it,  what  is  it  she  said  to  herself 
as  she  turned  over  in  bed.  What  is  it  ?  And 
sleepily  her  arm  flopped  to  brush  the  hair- 
lock  out  of  her  opening  eyes.  She  kicked  off 
the  bedcovers  because  she  was  hot,  and  lay 


with  her  eyes  half-closed  on  the  light  from 
the  wide-open  window.  She  swallowed. 
Then  she  became  conscious  of  her  teeth  and 
couldn't  get  her  jaw  settled  comfortably  as 
she  lay.  She  she  opened  her  eyes  and  sat  up. 
Then  she  remembered  the  skating  and  the 
cold  air,  and  she  thought,  where's  the  cold? 
It's  spring.  Then  she  remembered  Mike  with 
his  blonde  hair,  young,  young  Mike.  She 
looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  opposite;  her 
face  was  pale  and  her  thick  eyebrows  ruffled. 
"My  hair,"  she  said  loudly,  and  ran  her  dry 
fingers  through  it.  "I  didn't  put  it  up.  I 
ought  to  wash  it." 

The  clock  said  ten  minutes  past  nine — she 
felt  that  the  whole  clock,  face  on,  had  been 
thrown  at  her  stomach.  She  stood  up  quickly 
and  without  taking  off  her  nightgown  started 
to  put  on  her  stockings  and  shoes.  Then 
again  she  thought  of  last  night,  and  then, 
Saturday.  It's  Saturday.  I  don't  have  to  work 
today.  So  she  took  off  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings and  went  to  the  bathroom  and  turned  on 
the  water.  Then  she  put  up  her  hair,  care- 
fully, meticulously,  in  six  new  curlers,  and 
caught  it  all  up  in  a  hair  net.  She  pulled  off 
her  nightgown  and  stepped  cautiously  into 
the  hot  bath. 

The  telephone  rang  as  she  lay  sleepily  and 
inert  in  the  tub,  pressing  her  long  feet  against 
the  cold  enamel.  It  rang  again.  Don't  let  it 
be  Mike,  she  thought.  It's  too  early  in  the 
morning.  She  snatched  her  bathrobe  and 
wrapped  it  around  her,  and  it  clung  damply 
to  her  hips.   "Hello,"  she  said  softly. 

"Hello,  darling.   Happy  birthday." 

Oh.   "Thanks,  Mother." 

"You  sound  sleepy,  dearie.   Just  get  up?" 

"Um-m." 
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"It's  a  lovely  warm  clay.  I  thought  we 
might  take  a  drive  this  afternoon  after 
lunch." 

"Oh,  yes.  Lunch."  Lunch  at  Mother's. 
And  Henry,  and  Uncle  Thomas. 

"I'll  pick  you  up  at  twelve-thirty."  Can  I 
dry  my  hair  by  twelve-thirty?  How  the  hell? 
Oh,  well,  I  guess  I  can. 

"  'Bye." 

"Goodbye,  dear.  Happy  birthday  again!" 
She  crashed  the  telephone  at  the  other  end, 
and  it  hurt  Sheila's  ears. 

She  put  the  coffee  on  and  made  some  toast. 
What  a  day.  The  curler  at  her  left  ear  was 
pushing  it  hard.  She  went  to  the  bathroom 
and  got  some  cotton  and  put  it  between  her 
ear  and  the  curler.  She  remembered  the  bath. 
She  stuck  her  finger  in  it,  then  pulled  out  the 
stopper.  My  birthday,  she  shuddered  as  the 
water  circled  down  the  drain.  I'm  twenty- 
nine.  She  felt  her  hair.   It  was  wet  still. 

The  door  bell  rang.  Special  delivery  pack- 
age.  Oh,  yes,  my  birthday. 

It  was  a  big  hard  heavy  package,  and  said 
FRAGILE  on  it  in  red  letters.  She  tore  the 
paper  off.  There  was  more  underneath. 
Through  the  thin  brown  she  saw  "Elizabeth 
Arden"  written  in  thick  signature.  She  tore 
the  rest  off.  Elizabeth  Arden  Make-up  Kit. 
She  lifted  the  hinged  lid.  There  was  a  card 
in  it.  She  tore  it  out.  "Happy  birthday  and 
love  to  Sheila  on  her  twenty-ninth.  Mother." 
Vanishing  cream,  and  astringent,  and  powder 
base,  and  more  jars  and  bottles.  Oh  Mother, 
Mother,  Mother!  Thank  you,  Mother  dear, 
thank  you,  thank  you.  Damn  you,  Mother 
dear. 

She  dropped  the  box  on  her  unmade  bed. 
She  drew  the  covers  carefully  up  over  it  and 
buried  it. 


At  twelve-twenty  the  car  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  apartment  house.  Sheila  saw  it  from 
the  window.  She  pulled  the  last  two  curlers 
out  of  her  hair  and  combed  it  furiously. 
Then  she  put  on  lipstick  in  a  thin  red  line. 
Then  powder  all  over  her  face. 

"Ready,  dear?" 

"Come  in,  Mother." 

"Dear,  you  look  lovely!" 

"Do  I?"  said  Sheila  absentmindedly, 
throwing  the  powder  and  lipstick  into  her 
black  suede  bag. 

"Yes,  dearie,  how  sweet  of  you  to  use  it 
right  away." 

The  Elizabeth  Arden!    In  her  bed  there. 

"Thanks  for  it,  Mother,  thanks  a  lot." 

"I  knew  you'd  like  it,  sweetie.  You  look 
like  a  new  woman." 

Good  lord,  Mother. 

"My  little  Sheila  will  probably  be 
snatched  off  by  some  nice  man  within  a 
month,"  she  said  smiling  happily. 

Good  lord — oh  shut  up,  Sheila,  don't  say 
ditto,  ditto,  ditto!   Don't  say  it  again. 

They  got  in  the  blue  Plymouth  sedan. 
Sheila's  mother  drove  in  second  for  three 
blocks.  Up  and  up  and  up  like  the  beginning 
of  a  ski  jump,  up  and  up  and  never  jumping 
off.  Shift,  Mother!  Why  aren't  we  going 
faster  because  the  motor  is  going  to  leave  the 
car  in  a  minute.   Shift,  Mother,  shift. 

Sheila  brushed  her  hair  back  from  her  face 
as  they  stopped  twenty  minutes  later  in  front 
of  her  mother's  house  on  Pine  Street.  There 
was  Henry  on  the  steps,  and  there  was  Uncle 
Thomas  on  die  threshold.  Henry  with  his 
smart  little  moustache  that  he  trimmed  every 
week;  Henry  with  his  long  fingernails.  Uncle 
Thomas  with  the  curved  pipe  dropping  from 
his  curved  yellow-edged  moustache. 
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Suddenly  they  sang  "Happy  birthday  to 
you,  happy  birthday  to  you,"  Henry's  vague 
base  sour  with  Uncle  Thomas'  soft  thin  tenor. 

Sheila,  as  she  walked  up  to  them,  felt  the 
damp  spring  air  in  her  hair  and  again  ran 
her  hand  over  the  top  of  her  head  and  felt 
cold.  Her  mother  walked  up  the  steps  in 
front  of  her.  Mother's  behind  certainly  gives 
away  her  age,  thought  Sheila. 

"Kiss  your  cousin,  Sheila  dear,"  said  her 
mother.  Henry  smiled  and  pulled  her  to  him 
and  kissed  her  slowly  a  little  above  the 
mouth,  clumsily.  She  hadn't  kissed  him  for 
years;  and  as  she'd  seen  him  there,  all  she'd 
seen  was  the  moustache.  But  surprisingly  she 
didn't  feel  the  bristles.  She  drew  away 
quickly  and  turned  toward  Uncle  Thomas 
and  kissed  him  on  his  dry  cheek  hard  to  rub 
off  Henry's  which  was  still  on  her.  Uncle 
Thomas,  absentminded,  patted  her  arm  and 
blinked  at  her. 

Pot  roast  for  dinner  with  carrots  and 
onions.  Then  chocolate  pudding.  And  all 
the  time  Sheila  was  thinking,  I  want  to  go 
home,  I  want  to  do  my  nails.  Tonight  I'm 
going  to  see  Mike.  At  his  name  she  tried  to 
conjure  up  a  picture  of  him.  She  repeated  it 
over  and  over.  Mike.  Mike.  Mike.  She 
couldn't. 

After  lunch  they  got  into  the  blue  Ply- 
mouth. 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  time  at  the  skating 
party,  Sheila?"  asked  her  mother  from  the 
front  seat. 

"Yes,  thanks,  Mother.   Nice  time." 

"Good,  dearie,"  she  said  without  interest 
as  she  swung  the  wheel  around. 

She  doesn't  really  care,  damn  her.  "I  had 
a  very  good  time,"  she  said  with  a  coy  uptilt 
of  her  voice. 


"Oh,  dear,  why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the 
first  place.  Who  is  he?"  Her  mother  giggled 
at  Uncle  Thomas  beside  her  who  was  staring 
through  the  windshield  with  his  moustache 
ends  quivering  to  the  car  vibration. 

"Oh,  a  young  man,"  said  Sheila  again 
coyly,  and  thought  to  herself,  why  the  hell 
did  I  get  myself  into  this  ? 

"Going  to  see  him  again?" 

Damn  it.  "Perhaps.  I  don't  know.  I  guess 
not." 

Henry  laughed.  "What's  his  name?" 

"Joey  Pinoupolos,"  she  said,  "or  some- 
thing— oupolos — or  maybe  it's  Herby  Bran- 
kovsky.  I  don't  know." 

"Sheila,  dear!"  gasped  her  mother;  and 
then  sharply,  "What's  the  matter  with  you, 
Sheila  ?  I  think  you're  making  this  up.  Don't 
mind  Sheila,  Thomas."  Thomas  of  the  quiv- 
ering moustaches  wasn't  minding  Sheila. 

"Yes,  I'm  making  it  up.  Don't  mind  me, 
Mother,  don't  mind  me,  don't  mind  me." 

"You're  repeating  yourself,  Sheila,"  said 
Henry,  and  smiling  he  whispered,  "I'm  on 
your  side,  honey." 

"Thank  you,  honey.  That's  big  of  you, 
honey."  Will  everyone  please  shut  shut  shut 
up.  I've  got  to  get  out  of  this  car.  I've  got  to 
get  out. 

At  the  door  they  said,  "Happy  birthday  to 
Sheila  on  her  twenty-ninth  birthday,"  and 
Uncle  Thomas  opened  his  mouth  to  sing 
Happy  Birthday  to  You. 

"Almost  thirty,  Sheila,"  Henry  said,  his 
moustache  stretching  across  his  face. 

Sheila  closed  the  door. 

She  went  upstairs  and  walked  into  her  one 
room.  There  was  the  bed  with  the  make-up 
box  on  it,  humped  up  like  a  covered  coffin, 
with  the  edges  and  corners  lining  the  blanket. 
There  against  the  wall  were  her  sloppily 
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stacked  books:  Gregg  Shorthand,  Typing, 
Filing,  Bookkeeping.  Her  closet  was  half 
open  and  her  nightgown,  hung  on  a  hook  on 
the  door,  dragged  on  the  floor  in  front  of  it. 
And  her  alarm  clock  was  ticking  wildly.  She 
sat  down  on  the  stool  in  front  of  her  dress- 
ing table.  Then  she  went  to  the  bed  and  took 
out  the  Elizabeth  Arden  box.  She  went  into 
the  bathroom  and  turned  on  the  water. 

In  the  bathtub  she  thought,  he's  probably 
young  and  boyish.  Maybe  he's  only  nineteen, 
or,  better  still,  sixteen.  Maybe  he  isn't  what 
I  think  he  is,  maybe  he  isn't.  And  she  wig- 
gled her  toe  around  the  stopper  chain.  Well, 
well,  gild  the  lily,  gild  the  lily;  she  yanked 
at  the  stopper  chain  with  her  toes,  and 
climbed  out  of  the  tub. 

Of  course  he's  late.  Of  course.  It's  nine- 
five.  Sheila  read  Colliers  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  doorbell  rang.  She  went  to  the 
mirror  and  smoothed  her  eyebrows  carefully 
and  slowly.  That  Elizabeth  Arden  stuff  is 
pretty  good.  Not  bad.  Then  she  took  her 
small  comb  and  parted  her  hair  again  and 
combed  it  smooth.  She  hoped  it  looked  clean 
enough.  I  suppose  I  might  have  washed  it 
this  afternoon.  Oh  well.  She  went  down- 
stairs slowly,  smoothing  her  black  skirt  as  she 
went. 

"Hello,  Mike,"  she  said,  opening  the  door. 
She  was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  loudness 
of  her  voice.   "How  are  you?" 

"Hello,  Sheila.  Fine."  Well,  at  least  he 
remembered  my  name.  Lord,  but  he's  young. 

"You  know,  I  don't  know  your  last  name, 
Mike.   I  never  did  find  out." 

"If  I  must,  I  must,"  said  Mike  grinning 
boyishly  at  her.   "Jones." 

"Jones,  Mike?" 
"Yes,  Jones." 


Jones,  eh.  "That's  too  bad."  She  smiled 
at  him.    Smile  brightly,  Sheila. 

They  walked  down  the  sidewalk.  It  was 
warm.    Unnaturally  warm  for  February. 

"What  would  you  like  to  do?  Movie? 
Dance?   Drink?" 

"Any.  All,"  she  answered. 

"All  it  is  then." 

The  movie  had  Joan  Blondell  in  it.  Mike- 
put  his  hand  on  hers  that  lay  in  her  lap  and 
pulled  it  over  to  his  side.  Why  should  I  mind 
him  holding  my  hand,  she  asked  herself. 
But  her  hand  was  hot  and  wet  and  she 
wished  he  wouldn't  hold  it  so  tightly;  she 
wished  she  could  take  it  away  without  him 
noticing  it.  Instinctively  she  started  to.  He 
held  it  tightly  and  looked  at  her  a  long  time. 
Grow  up,  grow  up,  she  found  herself  think- 
ing. And  then:  I  wonder  how  old  he  is. 
Twenty-two,  twenty- four? 

"How  old  are  you,  Mike?" 

His  hand  relaxed  a  little  on  hers.  "Twenty- 
five.   Why?" 

"Nothing,  just  wondered."  She  stared  at 
the  screen  hard. 

They  went  to  O'Reilly's.  There  were  thin 
orange  lights  in  each  booth  and  a  put-a- 
nickel-in  phonograph,  and  a  smooth,  small 
floor.  He  ordered  beer  for  them  both.  She 
said  to  herself  fiercely,  I  don't  like  beer  at  all. 
I  hate  beer. 

They  talked  in  short  sentences.  This  is 
hell,  Sheila  tiiought.  She  looked  at  Mike 
with  his  hair-like-a-doormat  and  his  pale 
eyes  and  his  blue  shirt.  Slowly,  deliberately, 
she  tore  short  slits  in  the  thick  paper  beer 
coaster  and  jerked  out  the  squares  in  between. 
Why  do  we  say  things  like  this  ? 

"What  do  you  do,  Mike?" 

"I  work  in  a  bank." 
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"Doing  what?"    (Oh,  do,  do,  do.) 

"Oh,  adding  and  subtracting  and  occa- 
sionally absconding."    (Clever!) 

"Do  you  like  it?" 

"Not  much.  It'll  do."  (Do,  do,  do,  do, 
again.) 

What's  the  matter  with  me?  What's  the 
matter  with  us?  Maybe  he's  thinking  how 
old  I  am.  Maybe  the  Elizabeth  Arden  isn't 
so  good.  Don't  be  stupid,  Sheila,  you're  not 
that  old. 

Then  they  danced.  He  held  her  close  to 
him.  She  wasn't  comfortable  because  he  was 
too  tall,  and  she  felt  her  neck  cramped.  She 
hoped  her  hair  was  perfumed  enough  with 
the  cologne. 

"Last  night  was  swell,"  he  said  softly  in 
her  ear.  His  fingers  pressed  her  back.  She 
didn't  say  anything.  She  couldn't  think  of 
anything  to  say. 

Finally  she  said,  while  his  fingers  pressed 
into  her  back,  "Don't  be  silly,  Mike."  That 
doesn't  annoy  him  much.  I  don't  think  he 
heard  it. 

It  struck  her  suddenly  that  it  was  inane  to 
be  with  him.  Last  night  was  different.  It 
should  have  stopped  there.  I  guess  it  did. 
Oh,  shut  up,  Sheila. 

They  danced  some  more,  and  more,  and 
more.  His  chin  was  wet  on  her  forehead.  "I 
think  I'd  better  go  home,  Mike.  I'm  kind  of 
tired.  Great  festivities  today,  y'know.  My 
birthday."   She  laughed. 

"Well,  that  being  the  case,  we  might  have 
four  beers  instead  of  three.  Want  another?" 

"No  dianks,  really.   I've  got  to  go." 

"How  old  are  you,  birthday  girl?" 

Why  couldn't  he  say  something  like,  "Oh, 
seventeen  now,  are  you?"  But  of  course  he 
couldn't.   No,  he  couldn't  have,  Sheila. 


"Old  enough,"  she  said,  smiling  broadly, 
looking  with  interest  around  the  room. 

"Old  enough  for  what?"  he  persisted,  grin- 
ning. 

The  inevitable.  "Don't  be  such  a  fool, 
Mike,"  she  said  quickly,  very  scornfully. 

They  took  the  bus  home.  Sheila  sat  next 
to  the  rail  and  stared  out  the  opposite  win- 
dow. The  bus  stopped  in  front  of  a  drug 
store.  Paper  was  pasted  all  over  the  window. 
Hot  Fudge  Sundae;  and  in  huge  red  numbers, 
15  cents.  A  big  sign  with  a  "1"  on  it.  One 
cent  sale.  Red  and  black  and  blue  and  white 
pasted  all  over  the  window.  Little's  Cold 
Pills.  Little's  Cold  Pills.  She  felt  the  cool 
rail  in  her  palm.  Little's  Cold  Pills.  Then  the 
bus  lurched  and  fell  forward  and  forward 
and  forward.  Little,  Little,  Little.  (Mike 
had  his  hand  over  hers,  next  to  her  leg.) 
Brittle,  brittle,  brittle.  (Mike  was  saying, 
"This  has  been  nice,"  and  then,  "It's  warmer 
tonight  than  it  was  last,"  and  then,  "I  hope  I 
see  you  again  soon,"  as  the  bus  neared  the 
corner.)  Brittility,  brittility,  she  sang  in  a 
monotone  to  herself.  We  haven't  talked 
much,  have  we?  No,  we  haven't  talked 
much.  He  works  in  a  bank,  oh  yes.  He 
dances  well,  oh  yes.  He  doesn't  remember 
last  night,  oh  yes.  Neither  do  I,  oh  yes.  Oh 
yes,  oh  yes,  I  don't. 

"Well,  here  we  are."   Oh  yes. 

They  walked  up  the  sidewalk,  and  up  the 
front  steps  of  the  house.  That's  the  house  I 
live  in.  That's  where  I  have  a  room  and  a 
bath. 

She  stood  in  the  threshold.  Brittility,  futil- 
ity, Freudility,  she  thought,  as  he  leaned 
toward  her.  Shut  up,  Sheila.  Don't  be  a  fool. 
She  kissed  him  lightly  and  quickly. 

"Skiddle  along,  sweetie,"  she  said,  and 
closed  the  door. 
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Rock  of  Ages 

Olivia  Kahn,  '41 

THEY  hadn't  gone  more  than  five  or  ten 
miles  before  their  self-appointed  escort 
stopped  the  station  wagon  with  a  sudden 
squirm  of  wheels.  For  the  first  time  that  day 
he  turned  half  around  and  smiled  grimly. 
"Wear  and  tear  on  the  tires,  you  know,"  he 
murmured. 

They  followed  him  up  the  crumbly  side  of 
the  hill,  and,  digging  their  toes  into  a  fine 
layer  of  triassic  sediment,  gazed  at  him  with 
polite  uninterest.  "Now  here,"  he  began,  but 
then  as  he  took  another  look  around  he  real- 
ized the  spot  was  really  singularly  uninviting. 
"This  was  for  practice,"  he  said  quickly,  stuf- 
fing his  notes  back  into  his  boot.  Shutting 
their  eyes  and  tensing  their  leg  muscles  they 
skidded  down  the  fudgy  slope  after  him  and 
rearranged  themselves  in  the  wagon.  This 
time  those  who  had  been  on  the  bottom  layer 
shifted  to  the  top,  and  when  the  last  one  was 
packed  in  they  continued  their  trip. 

Miss  G.  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and 
cooed  "what  kind  of  country  is  this?"  He 
recognized  her  immediately  as  the  trouble- 
maker of  the  trip.  "You'll  find  out,"  he  an- 
swered, taking  a  corner  on  two  wheels.  After 
that  they  drove  along  fairly  quietly.  "At 
least,"  he  mused,  "they  haven't  room  to 
sing."  The  pickaxe  pressing  against  the  back 
of  his  neck  was  beginning  to  leave  a  dent. 
There  was  one  way  of  stopping  that.  He 
looked  to  his  right  and  noticed  an  undersized 
stream  pushing  through  the  grass.  "All  out," 
he  yelled.  The  girl  with  the  pickaxe  fell 
through  the  open  door  and  her  classmates 
followed.  One  of  the  brunettes,  he  observed, 
was    eyeing    the    stream    scientifically.     He 


looked  at  it  nervously.  "Adolescent,"  he  told 
them.  "Will  be  mature  in  about  50  years. 
Notice  the  uncertainty  of  its  bends." 

The  brunette  caught  every  syllable  in  her 
notebook.  "Do  we  take  specimens  here?" 
Miss  G.  asked.  A  friendly  cow  came  up  be- 
hind her,  carelessly  stepping  on  the  river  and 
giving  it  a  youthful  curve.  The  girls  hastily 
retreated  to  the  car  and  he  followed.  Where 
to  now,  he  wondered.  Stone  quarries  were 
usually  pretty  popular.  They  came  upon  one 
just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  slip  out  of 
position.  As  they  sat,  a  small  but  defiant 
group,  on  the  peak  of  one  of  the  crags  of  the 
quarry,  the  sky  flushed  red  and  purple. 

"If  any  one  pushes  me  I'll  Hunk  her,"  he 
remarked  acidly.  A  small  blond  giggled,  and 
then,  to  cover  up  her  confusion  in  case  he'd 
heard,  began  throwing  pebbles  into  the  pool 
below.  "It's  so  romantic  here,"  breathed 
Miss  G. 

Silently  they  slipped  down  the  rock  and 
crowded  again  into  the  wagon.  He  had  left 
the  metre  ticking.  "Damn,"  he  said.  The 
brunette  wrote  it  down  in  her  book. 

Steeltown  was  dark  when  they  arrived  that 
night.  "Au  revoir,"  they  called  to  him  as 
they  drifted  upstairs.  He  nodded  in  reply 
and,  when  he  was  sure  they'd  gone,  stole  out 
to  the  bar  for  a  double  Scotch. 

The  next  day  was  a  blur  of  small  petrified 
animal  remains,  chicken  sandwiches,  and  coal 
dust.  Several  of  the  girls,  encouraged  by 
Miss  G,  had  raided  a  nearby  dump  heap  and 
found  some  valuable  old  screws  and  piston 
rings.  A  good  night's  rest  had  revived  them, 
and  they  sang  briskly  all  the  way.    At  4:20 
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he  glanced  at  his  watch.  "I  wonder  if  one 
more  stop  would  satisfy  them,"  he  pondered. 
"Some  place  where  they  can  dig.  Then  I  can 
collect  those  blasted  axes." 

The  road  ran  between  open  fields  in  which 
nothing  of  geological  interest  was  in  sight. 
Unscientific  weeds  waved  shakily  in  the 
breeze  and  the  rocks  were  mostly  covered 
with  a  respectable  layer  of  grass  and  bushes. 
Miss  G.  leaned  unexpectedly  over  his  shoul- 
der. "Say,  is  this  a  peneplane?"  she  asked 
reverently.  "That,"  he  parried,  thinking 
quickly,  "is  a  problem  for  you  to  work  out. 
That's  why  we  have  laboratories." 

"Could  we  stop  soon  and  change  places?" 
demanded  the  brunette  crossly.  "My  foot  is 
going  to  sleep." 

"Here  we  are,"  he  announced,  dramatically 
drawing  up  before  a  sign  that  said  W.P.A., 
Men  at  Work.  "Beautiful  samples  here.  Our 
last  stop,"  he  added  hopefully. 

"Golly,"  gasped  the  brunette.  "Must  be 
wind  erosion."  She  squatted  before  the 
blocks  of  marble  which  were  piled  sym- 
metrically to  one  side.  Raising  her  axe  she 
chipped  off  a  bit.  "Come  now,"  he  said  hur- 
riedly, but  then,  seeing  it  was  no  use,  he 
looked  around  for  a  patch  of  grass  and  sat 
down.  After  scratching  in  the  sand  for  five 
minutes  Miss  G.  swayed  up  to  him  and  stood 
before  him,  one  dainty  thumb  hooked  in  her 
bluejean  belt.  "I  think  I've  found  gold,"  she 
whispered  softly.    "What  do  I  do  now?" 

Before  he  could  reply  a  moon-faced  blonde 
came  upon  him  from  the  other  side  shrieking: 


"There's  a  great  big  snake  over  there.  Can't 
we  leave  this  awful  place?"  Miss  G.  glared 
at  her  and  said,  "I  got  him  first.  Go  kill  it  if 
it  bothers  you."  He  somehow  managed  to 
escape  them  both  and  went  over  to  supervise 
the  brunette  who  had  taken  a  special  pair  of 
glasses  from  her  pocket  and  was  examining 
a  fine  marble  slab.  "I  believe  I've  found  the 
mark  of  a  fossil,"  she  said.  "Two  of  them. 
But  they  look  so  odd." 

She  was,  he  realized  wearily,  examining 
the  initials  of  the  contractor.  "Pre-Cam- 
brian,"  he  said.  "Nothing  like  that  will  be  on 
the  exam." 

Miss  G.  was  waiting  for  him  when  he 
straightened  up.  "I  do  need  your  help  so 
much,"  she  said.  "I  know  it  sounds  dreadful 
but  I  never  can  decide  things  for  myself. 
Shall  I  take  the  whole  rock  or  just  chip  out 
the  gold?" 

They  climbed  back  into  the  bus  clutching 
their  booty,  a  chip  of  marble,  several  fine  bits 
of  mica,  and  a  rusty  fountain  pen.  It  was 
getting  cold  and  the  wagon  was  unheated. 
Moreover,  the  blonde  was  making  up  a  song 
about  him,  and  every  time  she  got  a  new 
rhyme  she  snickered. 

They  whirled  into  the  driveway  and 
bounced  up  and  around  to  the  gym.  The 
captain  of  the  basketball  team  was  waiting 
for  them,  and  as  they  drove  up  she  looked  at 
her  watch  and  jotted  something  down.  He 
heard  her  grumbling  about  foul  tobacco 
smoke  and  scratched  leather  as  he  walked 
away. 
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POEM 

Dorothy  Counselman,  '41 

And,  now,  say  the  night  reels  for  me  again, 

Trees  pitch,  the  sky  swings,  my  surrounding  space 

Is  dark  and  shaken  with  love.   Now  are  we  less  ? 

Must  you,  the  fury  of  my  blood,  pursue 

And  mock?  Oh,  why  deny  me,  why  appear 

Hinting  my  death  in  that  so  slender  hour 

When  the  word  forms,  and  softly  the  flesh  would  shape  it. 

Leave  me;  wherever  you  are  I  do  not  know  you, 

Not  when  the  lids  close,  frail,  against  thrusting  dawn, 

Nor  in  the  lights  that  web  the  park  at  evening. 

And  yet — the  sharp  knuckles  of  the  dead 

Rap  at  my  window,  always  the  dead  walk 

Behind  me.   All  of  them  you,  tapping 

With  thin  footsteps.  Sly,  in  the  shadow,  and  wrong 

They  wait  at  corners,  their  hands  fumble  coins, 

Their  eyes  accuse.   I  am  afraid.   Recall  them. 

Oh,  you  must  go;  mine  is  the  light  and  the  living; 
To  spin  in  the  planet's  course,  myself  to  fling 
Upon  the  wheel  and  song.   Change  for  me  now. 
Be  the  earth,  prodigal  lilac,  surge  of  May 
In  the  swift  fingers.   Now  assume  your  symbol. 
Come  in  the  noon  and  bend  the  grasses'  quiet, 
Be  sun  to  me.  You  are  not  done  with  parting; 
Only  touch  ends,  never  the  tide  of  growing. 

Never  renewal.   All  the  sleeping  dead 
Dream  out  our  heritage  for  day's  release. 
They  are  the  root  in  darkness  quickening 
The  light.   And  here  leaves  ripen,  form,  reveal 
Their  silent  moving.   You  are  this,  not  anger, 
Not  a  seed  blown  along  the  vacant  wind 
But  life  in  me.  Mount  in  my  veins  with  spring 
And  green  the  loam  of  love  for  offering. 
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Spirit  in  Exile 

Alice  Clay  Judson,  '43 

THIS  story  takes  place  at  a  time  when  the 
old  world  was  racked  with  war.  The 
map  of  Europe  was  leading  the  life  of  an 
animated  cartoon,  and  in  the  mornings  the 
rising  of  the  people  from  their  holes  in  the 
ground  was  like  some  fantastic  legend.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  ironical  manifestation 
of  the  strange  nature  of  man,  one  of  the 
armies  which  happened  to  be  winning 
marched  into  a  small  principality  which  had 
made  the  mistake  of  allying  itself  with  the 
wrong  side.  A  few  men  were  shot  with  their 
backs  to  the  rising  sun,  a  few  horrors  were 
perpetrated,  a  few  papers  signed,  and  the 
country  found  itself  in  new  hands. 

The  day  after  this  catastrophe,  the  prime 
minister  of  the  principality  died.  He  had  a 
daughter  named  Maria  who  was  with  him 
helping  him  to  die,  and  when  the  time  came 
to  give  her  some  parting  advice,  he  told  her 
that  she  must  leave  the  country  at  once,  and 
that  he  had  an  old  friend  in  America  who 
had  been  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and 
who  would  help  her.  But  just  before  he  died 
he  told  her  the  most  important  thing  of  all: 
"Since  this  country  of  ours  has  been  con- 
quered, it  is  only  by  trying  to  keep  the  old 
government  alive  in  some  safe  place  that  we 
can  hope  to  regain  what  has  been  lost  in  the 
holocaust  of  war.  This  responsibility,  my 
daughter,  I  leave  to  you."  And  with  these 
profoundly  prime  ministerial  words  he  died. 

This  daughter  of  a  dignitary  harboured  a 
silent  love  for  the  country  where  she  had 
lived.  And  in  the  days  before  she  relin- 
quished her  country  she  walked  through  it 
with  a  wistful  relish,  stowing  away  in  the 


corners  of  her  mind  those  things  which  most 
needed  to  be  remembered.  And  during  these 
days  she  accumulated  and  welded  old  pieces 
of  broken  determinations  until  a  force  grew 
inside  her  which  is  responsible  in  no  small 
degree  for  the  rest  of  this  somewhat  melan- 
choly tale. 


*     * 


One  afternoon  two  Americans  walked 
around  the  deck  of  the  S.S.  New  World  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  times  for  exercise. 
While  they  performed  these  perambulating 
calisthentics  they  watched  the  sea  and  a  man 
being  sick  because  of  it  and  a  school  of  por- 
poises, and  when  they  weren't  watching  these 
things,  they  talked: 

"We're  God  damned  lucky  to  be  out  of 
that  rotten  mess  of  European  militarism!" 

"Yeah.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  good 
old  Atlantic.  In  back  of  us  everybody  kills 
the  people  they  meet  and  in  front  of  us  every- 
body says,  'Hi,  buddy!  How  about  a  ham 
sandwich?'  " 

"Yeah.  Say!  Did  you  get  an  eyeful  of  that 
snappy  dame  who  lives  in  the  cabin  next  to 
ours?" 

"Yeah.  I  was  talking  to  her  this  morning 
and  if  it  didn't  happen  to  be  past  the  days  of 
suffragettes  I'd  think  she  was  one.  There's  a 
kind  of  missionary-like  atmosphere  about  her 
which  makes  me  want  to  bury  myself  under 
my  steamer  rug  and  bite  my  fingernails." 

"Oh  go  soak!  I'm  all  set  to  ask  her  to  the 
party  tonight  and  if  you  don't  like  her  you 
can  go  to  bed." 
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Then  they  watched  the  sea  again  for  a 
while,  and  another  man  being  sick,  and  a 
fresh  school  of  porpoises. 

Of  course  Maria  didn't  go  to  the  party. 
She  wrapped  herself  up  in  a  cocoon  of  clothes 
and  stood  in  the  bow  watching  the  October 
ocean.  And  at  every  new  wave  cut  by  the 
prow  of  the  ship,  the  determination  inside 
her  groaned  with  the  pain  of  its  own  growth. 


*      *      *      * 


My  Dear  Frances: 

This  is  only  a  note  to  tell  you  that  Maria 
has  arrived.  Yesterday  Don  brought  her  back 
from  the  station  and  she  came  into  the  house 
like  a  spirit  from  another  world  or  like  a 
child  who  goes  visiting  for  the  first  time. 
Everything  delighted  her  by  its  newness,  but 
there  is  a  remotness  about  her  which  may 
wear  off.  She  floated  in  to  dinner  the  first 
night  dressed  as  though  she  were  attending 
a  royal  ball  and  she  didn't  seem  to  realize  our 
surprise.  Today  I  went  for  a  walk  with  her 
and  her  conversation  was  pathetically  con- 
fined to  her  own  country.  When  she  talks 
about  it  she  has  almost  the  look  of  a  fanatic, 
but  I  hope  our  rather  staid  suburban  life  will 
soothe  her  troubled  spirit.  Don  seems  de- 
lighted to  help  the  daughter  of  his  friend  and 
I  expect  she  will  stay  with  us  until  something 
turns  up. 

Love  as  always, 

Dorothy. 
Dear  Fred: 

I  was  desolated  at  your  letter.  To  think 
that  old  Fred's  genius  for  rooting  out  stories 
has  come  to  an  end!  I  fairly  wept  at  the  idea. 
But  a  story  for  you  or  anyone  else  arrived  at 
our  house  yesterday  in  the  guise  of  our  Re- 
vered Friend  the  Prime  Minister's  daughter. 
You  could  do  a  good  exotic  one  with  a  sub- 


title about  her  "flashing  eyes"  and  her  "float- 
ing hair"  weaving  a  circle  and  all  that.  As  I 
remember  no  lady's  loveliness  was  ever  lost 
on  you. 

Hoping  to  see  you  before  the  Day  of 
Judgment, 

Faithfully, 

Don. 
Dear  Ma: 

I  been  maid  of  all  work  for  Mrs.  Bowles 
a  long  time.  But  I  ain't  seen  such  as  this  be- 
fore. They  got  a  foreign  creature  staying 
with  them  now  such  as  I  ain't  seen  before. 
She  don't  eat  nothing  for  breakfast  except 
coffee  with  hot  milk  and  some  old  muffin  I 
find  her.  She  is  real  pretty  though  and  her 
pa  was  somebody  important.  She  got  drove 
out  by  the  war. 

I  hope  you  are  all  well.  Give  Pa  and 
Buddy  my  love. 

Love, 

Maggie. 

Every  honestly  suburban  man  brushes  his 
teeth  both  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  before  he  goes  to  bed;  he  drinks  coffee 
with  his  breakfast  and  after  his  dinner  and 
he  takes  the  dog  out  twice  a  day.  But  most 
important  of  all  his  bi-daily  activities  is  thar 
of  reading  the  newspaper.  Its  rattling  is  the 
bane  of  all  suburban  wives  and  there  can  be 
nothing  more  starkly  unconnubial  than  a  man 
collecting  his  dividends  on  the  financial  page. 

But  two  weeks  after  Maria's  arrival  there 
came  an  evening  when  Mr.  Bowles  had  for- 
gotten to  read  the  paper  on  the  commuters' 
train.  Mrs.  Bowles  went  to  bed  immediately 
after  dinner,  Marie  went  upstairs  to  write  her 
mysterious  letters,  and  Mr.  Bowles  settled 
happily  down  to  the  front  page  with  his  feet 
on  the  andirons.  It  was  a  clear  autumn  night 
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after  a  day  of  good  October  self-confidence. 
The  room  was  full  of  conventionally  au- 
tumnal noises;  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the 
ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  rhythmic  wheeze 
of  the  asthmatic  dog. 

But  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  vastly  im- 
portant obituary  notice,  Mr.  Bowles  realized 
that  Maria  had  come  into  the  room.  So  he 
folded  up  his  paper  and  said,  "Hello"  in  a 
tentative  voice. 

Maria  had  a  sheaf  of  papers  under  her 
arm,  and  the  fanatical  expression  in  her 
purple  eyes.  She  glided  up  to  the  man  as 
though  he  were  a  mail-box  and  dropped  her 
papers  into  his  lap. 

"Will  you  read  these  dispatches?  You 
see,  I'm  carrying  on  my  father's  work  and  I 
have  chosen  you  as  my  American  civil 
servant." 

A  look  of  incredulous  amusement  crossed 
his  face  and  he  picked  up  the  papers  to  read. 
"But,  Maria,  wouldn't  it  be  more  diplomatic 
to  tell  the  British  government  they're  damn 
fools  in  a  more  tactful  tone?  This  seems  a 
little  un-etiquette." 

He  criticized  his  way  through  the  whole 
sheaf  of  correspondence  and  at  the  end  he 
looked  up  at  her  and  grinned.  "Is  it  proper 
for  an  American  civil  servant  to  kiss  the 
Prime  Minister?"  —  and  without  thinking 
very  much  about  it,  she  said  it  was. 


*     * 


Dear  Frances: 

This  foreign  girl  has  cast  a  spell  over  our 
household.  Maggie  can't  cook  and  Don  can't 
work  and  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  order 
caviar  for  every  meal.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
unreality  about  her  which  grows  greater  in- 
stead of  less  and  sometimes  I  think  she  is 
quite  fantastically  mad.    Yesterday  I  heard 


her  deliver  a  speech  in  the  bathtub  which  was 
a  masterpiece  of  oratory.  She  has  some  curi- 
ous delusion  that  she  is  governing  that  coun- 
try of  hers  which  no  longer  exists,  and  Don 
is  too  much  amused  to  discourage  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  more  than 
amused;  he  is  quite  fascinated.  If  I  were  a 
jealous  wife  I  would  be  tearing  my  hair  and 
beating  my  breast.  But  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  will  last  seriously.  The  girl  is  enchanting. 
Don  has  begun  to  write  a  book  about  her. 
He  says  it  will  make  his  fortune! 

Love  from  a  bewitched  family, 

Dorothy. 

$        $        $        $        *        # 

" — and  the  maniac  came  into  the  room  sing- 
ing; 
A  mad  and  lonely  cry  fell  out  across  the 

shallow  night. 
The  curdled,  crying  old  men  wept  to  hide 

their  pallid  fright, 
And  the  checkered  panes  of  earth  across  the 

rug  lay  wan  and  bare 
In  soft  wild  children's  dreams  behind  a  veil 

of  wilted  hair. 
With  soporific  keys  a  flock  of  dreams  un- 
locked the  door, 
To  tear  a  man's  diurnal  life  and  grate  it  on 

the  floor." 
Suddenly  Maria  swept  into  the  room  where 
Don  was  sitting  and  switched  off  the  radio. 
She  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  rocked  to 
and  fro,  while  he  looked  at  her,  still  some- 
what under  the  spell  of  the  radio  serial. 

"Don,"  she  said  as  she  rocked  herself,  "I 
had  a  dream  this  afternoon  which  was  like 
an  earthquake  in  my  soul.  It  started  out  like 
a  piece  of  music  but  I  woke  up  almost  sick 
with  fright." 
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"Tell  it  to  me." 

The  girl  stopped  her  agonized  swaying  and 
while  she  talked  Don  ran  his  ringers  through 
her  hair. 

"There  were  fourteen  of  us;  seven  of  you 
and  seven  of  me,  and  we  went  for  a  ride  on  a 
funicular  railway.  Going  up  was  lovely.  The 
clouds  all  looked  like  apple  trees  and  it  was 
October  and  there  was  a  music  box  under  all 
fourteen  of  our  seats.  At  the  top  we  all  got 
out  to  look  at  the  view.  There  were  green 
skyscrapers  and  mountains  and  one  meadow. 
And  then  suddenly  there  weren't  fourteen  of 
us  any  more  but  only  two.  In  front  of  us  was 
a  cliff  so  of  course  we  jumped  off,  quite  in- 
tentionally. All  the  time  we  were  falling 
there  was  a  siren  screaming  in  our  ears  and  as 
we  fell  the  green  earth  turned  black. 

"At  the  bottom  I  saw  that  you  had  been 
hurt.  I  tried  to  go  to  you  but  I  couldn't  be- 
cause I  looked  up  at  the  cliff  and  my  father 
was  standing  at  the  edge  shaking  his  head. 
Then  he  threw  down  fourteen  gold-headed 
canes,  all  just  like  the  one  he  used  to  carry, 
and  they  all  landed  around  me  in  a  fence. 
But  the  most  awful  thing  was  the  news- 
paper. He  threw  that  down  too  and  I 
opened  it  up.  At  the  top  it  said  The  New 
York  Times,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  page  was 
a  staring  blank. 

"Then  I  woke  up  and  I  knew  that  I  must 
declare  war.  There  comes  a  time  when  every 
country  must  fight  and  mine  must  fight  now. 
Don't  you  agree  with  me,  my  American  civil 
servant?" 

But  the  intrepid  Don  was  a  little  intimi- 
dated by  her  wildness,  and  presently  she 
began  again  the  tense  misery  of  her  peasant 
rocking.  Suddenly  she  got  up.  The  window 
was  open  and  she  went  over  to  it  wringing 


her  hands.  "The  department  of  war  says  we 
are  ready  to  fight  but  I  dread  the  fourteen 
gold-headed  canes." 

"Is  this  still  your  dream?"  he  asked. 

"No.  It  is  only  my  real  fear  of  the  wars 
and  canes." 

Mr.  Bowles  walked  over  to  his  desk.  He 
looked  ruefully  at  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
said  quite  simply,  "Maria,  by  Donald 
Bowles,"  and  then  he  whistled  to  the  dog 
and  went  out. 

Maria  followed  him  with  her  eyes  and 
when  he  had  gone  she  went  to  his  desk.  The 
strange  wild  light  grew  in  her  face  as  she 
read  through  the  manuscript.  Then  method- 
ically she  tore  up  the  novel  page  by  page,  and 
dropped  the  pieces  fluttering  through  the 
dreadful  silence  of  the  room,  into  the  fire. 


The  next  day  the  spell  was  gone  from  the 
suburban  house.  Maggie  cooked  a  particu- 
larly good  dinner,  Mrs.  Bowles  finished  knit- 
ting a  pair  of  socks,  and  Mr.  Bowles  came 
nowhere  near  missing  his  train  at  either  end 
of  the  day.  Even  the  dog  stopped  wheezing. 
When  they  came  to  take  Maria  away,  the 
house  was  caught  for  a  moment  in  a  breath- 
less tension,  but  when  the  car  crackled  away 
down  the  gravel  driveway  Maggie  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  letter: 
Dear  Ma: 

I  ain't  fine.  I'm  tired.  Anybody'd  be  tired 
finding  muffins  for  a  spirit.  It  turned  out 
that's  what  she  was — a  spirit.  I  ain't  going  to 
find  any  more  muffins  for  anybody.  Mrs. 
Bowles  don't  like  muffins.  Give  my  love  to 
Pa  and  Buddy. 

Love, 

Maggie. 
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Prelude  to  the  Second  War 

Frances  Lynd,  '43 

Conceived,  unborn  in  the  darkest  days, 

We  did  not  worry  our  curly  infant  heads  over  Versailles; 

Lean  farmers,  leaning  against  their  barns  bulging  with  wheat  were  nothing 

to  us, 
For  we  ate  bread  thickly  spread  with  jam. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  same  moment, 
We  outgrew  our  luxuries  and  illusions 
And  never  felt  a  double  loss. 
Depression  ? 

We  feel  that  we  were  born  in  the  depression,  raised  in  the  depression, 
For  we  became  aware  of  the  depression  when  we  became  aware  of  life. 

And  we  ask  these  young  men,  these  First  War  poets, 
(We  who  are  yet  infants) 
Why  the  bitterness? 

The  sour-tasting  mouth-puckering  sharp  disillusion  ? 
We  know  the  world  awaits  us,  war-riddled,  like  a  huge  machine 
Whirling  with  specialization, 
organization, 

unionization, 

terrorization, 
But  this  is  our  heritage, 
We,  we  of  the  third  generation. 
For  us  there  is  not  hope  of  the  sudden  personal  glory ; 
Journalism  is  not  longer  chasing  fires; 
The  family  doctor  has  long  since  become  a  clinic; 
The  farmer  has  no  land  to  clear, 
He  cannot  be  a  pioneer  with  a  Sears-Roebuck  catalogue  on  every  table. 
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But  still  we  ask 

Why  the  bitterness  i 

Young  men  spitting  out  life  like  a  bit  of  rotten  worm-ridden  fruit. 

The  world  is  harsh 

But  it  was  never  otherwise  for  us. 

And  expected  harshness  will  be  worse  than  we  expected. 

But  we  do  not  believe  in  the  golden  happiness,  dripping  with  the  lush  celestial 

fruit  of  the  ancient  poets; 
Or  the  jewel-spangled  dreams  of  the  romantics. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  blast  of  trumpets,  the  personal  combat,  the  dying 

victory. 
If  there  is  any  triumph,  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 

But  we  believe  this: 

We  must  live  by  a  code  that's  prosaic,  not  poetic, 

Written  in  logic's  simplest  terms; 

Food  in  the  icebox  for  today  and  tomorrow, 

Beyond  tomorrow  is  nothing, 

And  planning  is  nonsense 

If  there  is  any  victory, 

It  will  not  be  in  bitterness. 

In  this  age  that's  crazy,  chaotic,  explosive, 

He  will  stand  longest 

Who  stands  today,  with  both  feet  on  the  ground, 

Living  in  now  only 

Gathering  strength, 

So  that  tomorrow,  he  will  be  ready, 

Cool-headed  enough,  to  keep  his  balance 

When  the  ground  begins  to  break  up  under  his  feet. 
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The  Times  We  Had 

Pennell  Crosby,  '41 

AFTERNOON  spores  at  our  school  were  always  outdoors,  winter,  spring  and 
■*•  *-  fall,  because  there  wasn't  any  gym.  When  the  weather  was  bad  we  played 
ping-pong  or  did  the  Virginia  Reel  in  the  Assembly  room  or  went  to  the  art 
room  and  painted. 

We  didn't  mind  not  having  a  gym  and  never  even  thought  about  it,  except 
perhaps  when  we  went  over  to  Milton  Academy  to  play  them  in  hockey  or  foot- 
ball. They  had  two  swell  gyms,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys — very 
genteel  and  full  of  cups,  and  photographs  of  the  basketball  teams  of  '29.  The 
girls'  gym  had  a  room  specially  for  serving  cocoa  in  after  the  game.  This  sort 
of  luxury  would  have  made  us  feel  very  small  and  young  and  poor  except  that 
we  always  beat  them  at  hockey. 

The  outdoor  sports  at  our  school  were  interesting  because  we  had  a  lot  of 
space,  and,  in  the  way  the  land  lay,  there  was  scope  for  various  things  not  done 
at  other  schools. 

The  school  was  in  a  town  on  the  South  Shore,  and  it  was  coeducational, 
small  and  old.  It  was  laid  out  on  a  kind  of  plateau,  bounded  steeply  on  one  side 
by  a  good  sized  tidal  creek,  on  another  by  the  harbour,  on  the  third  by  the  hill 
road  leading  down  to  the  town,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  natural  hollow  where 
the  skating  rink  was. 

The  ten  buildings  of  the  school  were  portable  Hodgdon  houses,  white, 
trimmed  with  green,  and  very  nice-looking  in  an  unostentatious  way.  On  the 
harbour  side  of  the  plateau  they  were  grouped  around  a  gravel  quadrangle  with 
a  flagpole  in  the  middle.  The  rest  of  the  plateau  was  given  over  to  the  playing 
fields. 

So  there  was  this  great  flat  stretch  of  field,  unbroken  by  any  building,  that 
we  used  for  two  hockey  fields,  a  soccer  field,  the  football  field,  a  basketball 
field  that  we  rarely  used,  and  the  baseball  diamond.  Of  course  there  was  some 
overlapping.  But  you  could  always  tell  where  each  50-yard  line  was  if  you 
looked  hard  enough  and  remembered  what  game  you  were  playing.  You  really 
got  quite  attached  to  those  fields.  It  was  funny.  You  even  got  to  like  the  bumpy 
parts  of  the  soccer  field  (which  was  used  for  dodgeball  in  the  spring)  even 
though  the  bumps  were  a  disadvantage,  just  because  soccer  was  so  much  fun 
and  you  didn't  play  it  often — maybe  only  on  Fridays  when  there  weren't  enough 
kids  to  make  a  hockey  team. 

Almost  anybody  watching  the  school  playing  on  those  autumn  afternoons 
was  impressed  by  the  patterns  that  the  running  bodies  of  the  children  made,  and 
the  long  clear  shadows  across  that  long  clear  field.   Here  were  the  little  girls 
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playing  hockey,  there  the  older  ones,  each  on  their  separate  fields.  Each  child 
had  her  own  alarum  and  excursion  for  a  moment,  but  then  each  fell  back  and 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  "position."  It  was  almost  like  a  rite  the  way  the 
patterns  of  the  game,  in  action  and  in  sound,  changed  and  progressed,  and  yet 
kept  much  the  same. 

Close  by  and  with  no  fence  between  was  the  football  field,  where  a  scrim- 
mage was  going  on.  Since  the  school  was  small,  practically  all  the  boys  played 
football  together,  except  for  the  very  young  ones  who  were  off  in  a  corner  of 
the  field.  Beyond  them  was  the  graying  backstop  that  nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  because  this  was  fall. 

I  can  remember  some  funny  things  that  used  to  happen — I  mean  things 
like  the  hockey  ball  getting  hit  onto  the  football  field  and  the  boys  kidding  us 
by  playing  with  it  for  a  while,  or  the  girl  playing  wing  very  close  to  the  whistle 
Mr.  Bassett  was  using  for  the  boys,  and  thinking  herself  offside  or  something 
because  the  whistle  was  blowing  at  her.  And  then  sometimes  the  football  would 
get  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the  field  and  go  bouncing  like  a  bronco  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  creek.  And  most  afternoons  cars  would  line  up  on  the  road  that 
went  past  the  big  hockey  field,  and  sometimes  our  ball  would  roll  out  there 
under  someone's  car,  and  that  was  exciting  for  anyone  playing  wing  or  halfback 
because  she  had  to  shuffle  through  a  lot  of  maple  leaves  to  get  it. 

Incidentally,  the  maple  trees  were  planted  in  two  straight  lines,  for  during 
the  World  War  there  had  been  a  training  camp  on  this  site,  and  the  tents  or 
the  parade  ground  or  something  (we  never  were  sure  what)  had  been  right 
under  these  trees. 

If  you  didn't  want  to  play  hockey  you  could  get  some  other  kids  and  go 
walking.  This  usually  meant  walking  along  the  harbour,  because  that  was  the 
interesting  place.  We  would  walk  around  past  the  old  wharves — now  so  pre- 
occupied dispensing  gasoline— once  so  busy  loading  grain  and  lumber,  to  a 
piece  of  land  that  stuck  out  into  the  bay,  connected  to  the  mainland  by  only  a 
pinch  of  land.  This  peninsula  was  called  World's  End,  and  rightly,  because 
once  you  were  on  the  rolling  contours  of  that  drumlin  you  were  cut  off  from 
all  but  the  sight  and  sound  and  breath  of  the  sea,  and  the  look  of  the  harbour 
islands.  In  a  way  it  was  a  mournful  place  for  children  to  go  walking.  It  was 
very  bare  and  cold  and  isolated,  but  mostly  I  think  World's  End  was  mournful 
because  of  its  name  which  always  suggested  death  and  sorrow  and  the  old  days. 
And  the  old  days  came  vividly  before  us  when  we  chanced  to  see  the  foxes 
leaping  scarlet  into  their  noiseless  burrows. 

Or  if  we  couldn't  go  walking  we  could  go  smelt  fishing — a  fine,  realistic 
occupation — but  this  involved  money  for  hiring  a  pole  and  bait  from  the  man 
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at  the  harbour  fish  market.   And  when  you  had  gotten  yourself  equipped  you 
were  apt  to  get  a  sculpin  or  a  couple  of  horseshoe  crabs. 

The  fall  in  general  was  always  exciting  because  of  new  books  and  football 
and  hockey  games,  and  after  these,  on  the  way  home,  stealing  wild  crabapples 
which  we  would  eat  guiltily,  hoping  they  weren't  sprayed.  We  used  to  think 
the  apples  eased  pushing  our  bikes  up  the  long  hill.  In  those  days  it  was  excit- 
ing to  get  home  and  find  a  letter;  to  read  "Orphan  Annie"  in  the  Herald  and 
try  to  decide  if  the  kind  old  beggar  was  Daddy  Warbucks  in  disguise  or  not.  He 
couldn't  be  Daddy  Warbucks  because  Daddy  Warbucks  was  in  India,  wasn't 
he?  Or  was  he?   It  was  terrific. 


In  winter  there  was  snow  and  that  was  cause  for  a  good  deal  of  rejoicing 
among  us.  We  all  wore  ski  pants  and  Bean  boots  with  heavy  red  socks  to 
school  and  we  looked  lumpy.  We  were  "sporty"  though,  and  that  was  all  that 
mattered.  During  classes  our  mittens  hung  wet  and  limp  over  the  one  little 
radiator  in  the  coat  vestibule,  while  our  sleds  leaned  against  the  wall  outside — 
waiting. 

At  recess  and  after  lunch  and  at  three  o'clock  we  rushed  off  with  our 
mittens  and  sleds  toward  the  edge  of  the  football  field  where  the  banking 
dipped  sharply  to  the  creek.  Sometimes  the  creek  was  frozen  and  sometimes  it 
wasn't.  If  it  wasn't,  the  coasting  was  abruptly  curtailed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  you  had  to  make  a  sharp  scary  turn  so  you  didn't  get  out  onto  the  salt 
ice — always  described  to  us  in  assembly  as  "treacherous"  or  at  the  least  "very 
risky." 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  creek  was  frozen,  you  cleared  snow  off  part 
of  it,  and  skaters,  whom  you  had  to  avoid  hitting,  suddenly  came  from  nowhere. 
Otherwise  you  had  as  much  space  as  you  wanted.  Of  course  there  were  one  or 
two  skiers  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  coasting  track  but  they  were  "queer"  and 
fell  down  a  good  deal.    (This  was  before  the  days  of  the  Great  Fad.) 

Coasting  was  king  there  because  of  the  sudden  speed  acceleration  you  got 
when  the  sled  runners  met  the  ice  of  the  creek.  After  the  usual  downhill 
swoop,  suddenly  there  you  were,  flat  on  your  belly,  level  with  the  harbour, 
skimming  a  million  miles  a  minute  across  the  creek  towards  the  "Broadcove 
Ballroom — Dining,  Wining"  and  getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
sleds  and  shouting.  The  ice  clattered  and  roared  beneath  the  runners.  Then 
slowly  you  stopped.  It  was  dull  to  lift  your  head,  get  up  on  stodgy  skateless 
feet  and  trudge  in  to  shore. 

Skating  had  variety  in  that  sometimes  you  could  go  on  the  creek  but  it 
wouldn't  be  very  good  because  it  was  that  treacherous  salt  ice,  and  bumpy;  and 
sometimes  you  could  skate  on  the  rink.  The  rink  was  rather  small,  however,  and 
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the  boys  always  put  logs  around  the  central  area,  capturing  it  for  their  ice 
hockey,  so  the  girls  could  only  skate  round  and  round  on  the  rough  ice  near 
shore.  The  most  furi  there  was  to  take  a  long  time  getting  your  skates  on  and 
off  and  to  use  the  time  talking  and  wondering  why  the  rink  never  got  enlarged. 
It  was  so  small  that  jokingly  we  called  it  "The  Ditch" — even  in  the  face  of 
cheap  remarks  from  high  school  kids  who  had  something  very  "improved"  for 
their  skating. 

That  rink  was  always  naive.  The  scientific  efficiency  with  which  the  water 
was  to  be  dammed  up  (thereby  enlarging  the  rink)  never  coincided  with  ideas 
about  the  rink  as  one  of  the  school's  "beauty  spots."  The  boys  were  always 
working  on  it  in  one  way  or  another— transplanting  pine  trees  or  digging  around 
in  the  stream  bed.  Once  in  a  while  the  trustees  would  allot  some  money  and  a 
steam  shovel  would  be  down  there  Saturday  mornings,  but  never  for  long 
because  the  money  ran  out  before  much  was  done. 

The  thing  about  it  I  liked  best  was  its  sunken  road  which  was  somehow 
Roman  or  ancient  British;  walking  along  it  from  the  rink  at  4:15  when  it  was 
cold  in  the  deep  shadow,  we  became  strangely  romanticized  and  forgot  to  talk 
(as  we  had  at  three  o'clock)  about  the  dump,  an  old  house  foundation  nearby. 
We  did  talk  about  the  wild  place  below  the  dump — wild  with  horsebriars,  pine 
trees,  birches,  and  a  swamp  that  was  hard  to  cross  unless  you  knew  the  trail. 

Another  thing  that  used  to  happen  fairly  regularly  like  coasting  and  skat- 
ing was  the  breakdown  of  the  Timkin  oil  furnace.  When  this  occurred  we  had 
what  we  called  Timkin  Day,  and  this  implied  a  field  hockey  game  between  the 
boys  and  girls.  Either  the  ground  was  frozen  hard  so  that  it  hurt  if  you  were 
knocked  down,  or  else  it  was  snowy.  So  there  was  a  great  comic  struggle,  and 
much  shouting;  the  boys  hated  observing  all  the  rules,  but  they  usually  won 
anyway  by  frightening  us,  by  making  us  laugh,  and  by  knowing  a  little  lacrosse. 

Then  about  1 1  o'clock  the  heat  would  come  on  in  the  little  buildings  and 
we  would  have  crackers  and  milk  and  go  to  English  to  read  aloud  Hooker's 
Cyrano  or  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Well,  that  was  winter.  Sometimes  we  couldn't  go  coasting  or  skating 
because  of  preparations  for  the  Christmas  pageants  which  usually  had  Herod 
in  purple  sateen  ranting  out  of  the  Unitarian  Church  pulpit,  or  Isaiah  in  orange 
standing  on  some  steps  and  saying,  "They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares." 

Even  the  rehearsals  were  wonderful.  I  can  remember  shivering  with 
emotion  at  Nancy  Howard  in  a  blue  serge  skirt  and  Bean  boots,  practicing  the 
Magnificat  in  the  bare  assembly  room.  And  the  Fifth  grade  boys  in  corduroy 
pants  would  practice  being  shepherds  while  the  rest  of  us  sang,  Watchman, 
Tell  Us  of  the  Night. 
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In  the  performance  everything  was  suddenly  glorified.  The  church  was 
decorated  with  greens,  and  Mother  and  Daddy  were  somewhere  in  that  mass 
of  spectator  parents,  and  Christmas  was  almost  here  and  the  pageant  was  going 
to  begin  and  you  could  hardly  stand  still  for  fear  and  excitement.  When  it 
came  time  for  you  to  act  your  part  or  sing,  you  were  screwed  tight  to  do  well. 
My  mother  always  cried  at  those  pageants — she  said  it  was  the  way  the  shep- 
herds wore  the  same  burlap  costumes  every  year,  and  the  sound  of  children 
singing. 

Spring  came  slowly  to  that  smooth  plateau.  When  the  mud  got  bad  we 
knew  it  was  surely  on  the  way.  When  there  wasn't  any  snow  there  was  basket- 
ball in  the  town  Armory  but  that  was  never  really  indigenous  to  the  school  so 
I  don't  count  it. 

March  and  April  were  the  months  for  the  minor  interesting  things  that 
never  came  at  any  other  time — such  as  marbles  (many  varieties),  horseshoes, 
jacks,  hopscotch,  pris'ner's  base,  dodge  ball  and  fixing-the-rink-for-next-winter. 
We  all  worked  in  the  shop,  too — turning  out  chairs,  lazy-Susans,  pencil  holders 
and  boats — and  we  gave  plays  and  put  out  a  newspaper  every  so  often.  The 
magazine  came  in  the  late  spring. 

On  a  day  in  April  when  the  wind  was  down,  we  went  out  with  wet  burlap 
bags  and  shovels  to  help  burn  the  fields.  We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  run- 
ning around  guarding  the  pine  trees  from  the  greedy  flames,  or  spreading  the 
flames  with  sticks,  and  smelling  the  smoke  and  getting  dirty.  The  tall  grass, 
which  grew  on  die  hill  where  the  ski  track  had  been,  was  always  saved  till  last 
because  it  made  such  a  spectacle  as  it  burned:  flames  six  feet  high  roaring  down 
the  hill  toward  the  creek! 

Every  other  year  or  so  the  watchman  in  the  fire  tower  on  Prospect  Hill 
would  see  the  smoke,  get  fidgety  and  send  an  engine  over — and  this  provided 
even  more  excitement.  It  would  come  lurching  over  the  field — a  great  shining 
red  monster,  full  of  authority  and  clanging  bells  and  hempen  hoses.  By  this 
time  the  flames  would  have  died  down  so  we  could  all  run  and  gape  at  the 
engine. 

Then  pretty  soon  the  old  Army  bell  outside  the  school  office  building 
would  ring  clearly  across  the  blackened  field,  and  we  would  run  to  "check  off," 
noting,  as  we  ran,  in  the  black  the  green  sprouts  of  approaching  spring.  We 
got  our  books,  packed  them  in  our  bike  baskets,  and  went  off  down  the  macadam 
hill  road,  ringing  our  bicycle  bells  and  pretending  we  were  the  fire-engine  boys. 

What  a  simple  life,  and  everything  got  done  by  9:30  at  night  so  you  went 
to  bed  and  just  before  you  got  to  sleep  you  heard  the  foghorn  and  the  train's 
deep  panting  at  the  station  and  the  ringing  of  the  train  bell  before  it  puffed 
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southward  down  the  shore;  and  you  could  hear  church  clocks  striking  ten  all 
over  town,  sometimes  eleven  if  you  happened  to  be  restless  that  night,  and  then 
right  away  you  heard  the  movies  getting  out,  it  was  that  quiet  on  April  nights. 

When  the  warm  days  came,  baseball  came  too.  We  all  played  it.  Of 
course  the  boys  had  the  field  with  the  good  backstop  way  off  on  the  rink  end  of 
the  plateau.  One  year  the  girls  got  a  little  backstop,  and  it  was  put  up  on  the 
small  hockey  field. 

I  can  remember  just  how  it  felt  to  be  playing  girls'  baseball:  when  the 
other  team  was  at  bat,  sort  of  slow  and  stupid,  but  when  you  were  at  bat, 
terribly  important.  Everything  else  around  you  was  subordinate.  The  boys  at 
play  were  hidden  in  baseball  dust  and  in  the  golden  haze  that  used  to  hang 
over  the  field  at  four  o'clock,  and  there  were  no  sounds  that  meant  anything. 
All  you  could  think  of  was  how  you  hated  the  pitcher  and  how  you  would  hit 
the  ball,  and  then  sometimes  you  did. 

High  jumping,  and  track  in  general,  came  when  the  weather  was  warm 
enough  for  us  to  wear  shorts.  I  remember  how  wonderful  it  was  the  spring  we 
got  the  new  jumping  equipment  from  Wright  and  Ditson's.  The  boys  made  a 
pit  between  the  football  field  and  the  hockey  field,  and  filled  it  with  sawdust 
from  the  harbour  mill.  There  were  always  a  couple  of  kids  who  did  pole-vault- 
ing but  I  never  did  because  once  I  put  my  kneecap  out  and  besides  I  thought 
it  was  too  hard. 

On  the  old  jumping  equipment  that  somebody  had  made  in  shop  by  pound- 
ing nails  into  a  stick  at  various  intervals,  number  13  nail  meant  four  feet  six, 
and  I'll  never  forget  the  day  Nancy  Howard  cleared  it.  I  wrote  about  it  in  my 
diary  that  night  and  drew  a  picture  of  her,  braids  flying  as  she  went  over,  and 
underneath  I  wrote  "N.  H.  making  13!!!"  She  was  one  of  the  pole-vaulters,  and 
a  good  one,  when  we  got  the  new  equipment. 

Sometime  in  May,  after  we'd  practiced  quite  a  lot  of  running  and  jump- 
ing, the  school  had  a  track  meet,  and  there  were  ribbons  for  prizes.  This  was 
always  exciting  because  usually  they  didn't  go  in  for  prizes  partly  on  principle, 
but  mostly  on  account  of  money.  I  remember  the  spring  of  my  last  year  when 
I  was  worried,  as  we  all  were,  about  getting  into  college;  even  then,  the  ribbons 
held  the  old  thrill.  It  must  have  been  something  about  the  way  the  gold  was 
stamped  in,  and  the  exact  date  printed  on. 

So  I  ran  in  the  fifty-yard  dash  just  to  keep  up  the  old  delusion  that  I  might 
get  a  ribbon,  and  I  got  into  the  semi-finals.  But  after  them,  of  course,  I  knew 
that  the  younger  children  who  hadn't  been  doing  College  Boards  that  spring 
were  the  ones  for  the  ribbons  after  all.  And  then  I  knew  that  things  were  really 
changing,  because  when  the  ribbons  were  given  out  at  the  picnic  afterwards  I 
could  eat  all  my  salad  for  the  first  time. 
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You  will  discover  that  girls  who  know  the  secret  of  how- 
to  win  friends  and  influence  people  are  boosters  for 
Tangee  red-red  Lipstick. 

red-red's  new  and  startling  shade  blends  with  the  new 
fashion  colors,  accents  the  whiteness  of  your  teeth,  red- 
red's  pure  cream  base  helps  prevent  chapping  and 
relieves  that  dry,  "drawn"  feeling. 

Try  Tangee  red-red  .  .  .  and  the  matching  rouge,  too! 
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. . .  for  Chesterfields  are  made  for  smokers  like 
yourself,  with  the  three  important  things  you  want  in  a 
cigarette... MILDNESS. BETTER  TASTE  and  COOLER  SMOKING. 
Chesterfield's  right  combination  of  the  world's  best  ciga- 
rette tobaccos  has  so  many  things  a  smoker  likes . . .  that 
Chesterfield  is  just  naturally  called  the  smoker's  cigarette. 
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DAD  ought  to  know.  Look  at  the  wall  behind  him. 
Photo  of  Dad, straight  and  proud  in  old-style  choker- 
collar  blouse,  Sam  Browne  belt,  and  second  "looie's"  gold 
bars.  And  his  decorations— the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart, 
Victory  Medal,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  palm. 

"You  savvy  quick,  soldier,"  he  says  to  his  son  as  that 
chip  off  the  old  block  in  the  new  uniform  proffers  Camels. 
"These  were  practically  'regulation'  cigarettes  with  the 
army  men  I  knew.  Lots  of  other  things  seem  to  have 
changed,  but  not  a  soldier's  'smckin's.' 


Right!  Today,  and  for  more  than  20  years,  reports  from 
Army  Post  Exchanges  show  that  Camels  are  the  favorite. 
And  in  Navy  canteens,  too,  Camel  is  the  leader. 

Just  seems  that  Camels  click  with  more  people  than  any 
other  cigarette  —  whether  they're  wearing  O.D.,  blues,  or 
civvies.  You'll  savvy,  too  — and  quick  — with  your  first 
puff  of  a  slower-burning  Camel  with  its  extra  mildness, 
extra  coolness,  and  extra  flavor,  why  it's  the  "front-line" 
cigarette  —  past,  present,  and  future! 


THE  SMOKE  OF  SLOWER- BURNING  CAMELS  GIVES  YOU 
EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR  AND 
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than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  cigarettes  tested — less  than 
any  of  them  —  according  to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


9  What  cigarette  are  you  smoking  now?  The  odds  are  that  it's 
one  of  those  included  in  the  famous  "nicotine- in -the-smoke" 
laboratory  test.  Camels,  and  four  other  largest-selling  brands, 
were  analyzed  and  compared  .  .  .  over  and  over  again  .  .  .  for 
nicotine  content  in  the  smoke  itself!  And  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  thing  that  interests  you  in  a  cigarette  is  the  s?noke. 
YES,  SIR,  THE  SMOKE'S  THE  THING!  SMOKE  CAMELS! 


CAMEL 
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COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 
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BUY  CAMELS    BY    THE    CARTON 

-FOR  CONVENIENCE, 

FOR  ECONOMY 

BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  phis 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 
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Editorial 


AS  we  have  already  indicated,  the  spirit  of  intercollegiate  literary  coopera- 
.  tion  seems  to  be  especially  strong  this  year,  and  the  Lantern  has  been 
approached  by  various  groups  who  want  to  provide  a  wider  audience  for  college 
writers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  suggestions  which,  we  have  been  informed, 
will  be  actualized  next  year,  has  been  put  forward  by  the  International  Student 
Service.  This  organization  is  planning  a  non-partisan  magazine  to  be  written 
and  edited  by  students,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  and  recent  students, 
and  is  designed  to  link  more  closely  college  and  commercial  magazines.  Super- 
vised by  a  central  committee,  it  will  appear  six  times  during  the  college  year 
and  will  include  fiction,  poetry,  articles  on  student  affairs  and  contemporary 
events,  art  reviews,  and  themes  on  scholarly  subjects.  All  students  are  invited 
to  contribute  and  the  best  material  in  submitted  college  magazines  will  be 
reprinted. 

The  Lantern  believes  that  this  is  the  most  sensible  arrangement  for  inter- 
collegiate cooperation.  Planned  on  a  truly  national  scale  this  magazine  will 
undoubtedly  receive  recognition  in  journalistic  circles,  yet  college  editors  are 
not  to  be  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  editing  material  foreign  to  their 
own  campuses.  Moreover,  and  almost  most  important,  it  should  be  a  means  of 
proving  to  the  general  public  how  good  student  writing  can  be.  The  I.S.S.'s 
brain  child  promises  to  be  a  publication  free  from  any  set  style,  and  with  the 
abundance  of  contributions  it  will  have  at  hand  will  conceivably  serve  as  a 
stimulus  for  all  young  writers,  fresh  out  of  college  or  not.  The  Lantern  wishes 
it  the  best  of  luck.  O.  K. 


Wait  for  April 

By  Margaret  Hunter,  '44 

ttyOVELY,"  Ann  said  to  herself. 
I  a  "They're  lovely,"  as  she  watched  her 
white  hands  in  the  dark  window  pane.  She 
waved  them  a  little,  and  saw  the  brightness 
alive  on  the  pane.  All  she  could  see  reflected 
were  her  hands  and  wrists  moving.  The  rest 
was  dark.  Then  she  reached  over  to  the  table 
near  her  and  took  a  cigarette  from  the  shin- 
ing case.  She  lit  it,  and  spread  her  fingers, 
blowing  smoke  through  them.  She  brought 
one  hand  up  to  her  mouth  and  pasted  a  soft 
curl  of  smoke  on  it,  feeling  the  back  of  her 
palm  with  her  mouth  like  a  kiss.  The  smoke 
slid  off,  cloying.  She  held  her  hands  to  her 
cheeks,  feeling  the  blood  warm  in  them. 

She  thought,  some  people  have  lovely 
hands,  people  that  are  lovely.  Some  other 
people's  hands  don't  fit  them.  Mine  don't. 
Won't  God  be  surprised  when  He  sees  my 
lovely  hands  in  heaven?  "Ann,"  He'll  say, 
"you  have  beautiful  hands,  and  you  certainly 
ought  to  be  beautiful  all  over.  I  think  I'll 
make  you  beautiful.  Beautiful."  And  I'll 
say,  "That's  fine,  God,  but  don't  forget  my 
hands  are  my  own  and  no  one  else's,  and  no 
one  else  can  have  them."  And  again,  I  can 
marry  an  ugly  man  and  have  ugly  children 
with  ugly  hands  like  his,  because  mine  are 
mine.  "Certainly,  God,  as  long  as  you  realize 
my  hands  are  my  own  beautifuls,  you  can  do 
what  you  want  with  the  rest  of  me." 

She  bored  the  cigarette  into  the  silver  ash 
tray  on  the  table,  watching  the  slow,  delib- 
erate movement  all  the  while.  Suddenly  the 
reflection  in  the  ash  tray  caught  her  eye,  and 


her  hands  were  distorted  and  bulbous  in  it. 
Damn,  she  thought  to  herself.  Damn,  then 
smiled  at  herself. 

She  went  downstairs  very  slowly  and 
quietly,  feeling  light  on  the  steps,  and  smil- 
ing as  she  gripped  the  hard  banister.  Her 
mother  and  father  were  listening  to  the  radio. 

Her  mother,  without  raising  her  head, 
which  was  bent  over  the  sock  she  was  darn- 
ing, said,  "Ann,  did  you  remember  to  go  to 
the  dentist  this  afternoon?  You  didn't,  did 
you?  I  might  have  known  you  wouldn't  go." 

"Yes,  you  might  have  known.  You  might 
have  known  I'd  forget."  Again  the  vision  of 
the  unbearably  clean,  white  dentist  came  to 
her.  "I  couldn't  help  it  if  I  had  a  lot  of 
things  to  do,  could  I?" 

"You  have  to  go  some  time,  Ann.  There's 
no  excuse  for  forgetting  things  all  the  time." 

Ann  looked  at  her  father  as  he  read  the 
magazine.   Intently.   Hard.   Please,  Daddy. 

"Ann,  what  makes  you  forget  things  all 
the  time?  Can't  you  keep  anything  on  your 
mind  for  five  minutes?"  he  said. 

Her  eyes  left  him,  and  she  looked  at  the 
ceiling,  throwing  her  head  up  sharply.  "I 
can't  help  it  if  I  was  born  this  way.  I  can't 
help  it  if  I  was  born  with  no  memory  for 
dentists,  can  I,  Mother?" 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Ann,  how  old  are 
you?"  her  father  said.  He  leaned  back  in  the 
chair  and  went  on  reading  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest. Ann  watched  him.  Pink  forehead. 
Pink  forehead,  she  said  to  herself  like  a  spit. 

"Daddy,  did  you  ever  realize  how  bald 
you're  getting?  Did  you  ever  realize?"   She 
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smiled.  "I  guess  maybe  you're  getting  old." 
She  took  a  cigarette  from  the  glass  box  and 
sat  down.  "Too  bad,  dearie.  Oh,  well.  As 
they  say,  you  and  Mother  still  have  each 
other,  don't  you?  In  spite  of  everything." 

Her  father  grunted  inattentively.  Her 
mother  clicked  the  needle  against  the  darning 

egg- 

"Ann,  dear,  you  look  tired.    Maybe  you'd 

better  go  to  bed,"  she  said,  nodding  at  her. 

"Maybe,  maybe,"  said  Ann.  And  then, 
"There'll  be  another  time  for  the  dentist. 
There's  always  a  dentist,  and  always  plenty 
of  time."  She  got  up  quickly,  and,  walking 
from  the  room,  said  loudly,  "Goodnight, 
goodnight,  dear  family." 

She  went  up  the  stairs  very  slowly  and 

heavily,  thinking  of  each  step.  She  went  into 

her  room  and  without  putting  on  the  light, 

took  off  her  clothes.   She  was  hot.   Her  back 

ached  and  her  forehead  and  neck  were  wet. 

She  didn't  bother  to  open  the  window  or 

wash  her  face,  but  fell  into  bed  with  her  slip 

on,  and  pushed  her  forehead  into  the  soft 

pillow  and  closed  her  eyes  tight.   "Anyway," 

she  thought,  blinking  into  the  pillow,  "I  have 

nice  hands.   Everyone  thinks  so.   Everyone." 

She  began  to  move  spasmodically  as  she  lay, 

and  tried  to  cry  into  the  pillow.  She  thought 

of  herself  and  then  of  her  mother  and  father. 

Finally  she  said  to  herself,  "Pink  forehead, 

pink  forehead,"  and  cried  quite  quietly  and 

sleepily  into  the  pillow. 

*     *     * 

This  has  happened,  thought  Ann,  as  she 
came  from  the  telephone.  Yesterday  was 
Thursday  and  today  is  Friday,  and  this  has 
happened.  Eileen  has  Henry  and  Henry  has 
a  cousin,  and  his  name  is  Charles,  and  I'm 
going  out  with  him  tonight. 

She  went  into  the  dining  room. 


"Who  was  that?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Eileen." 

"You  haven't  seen  her  for  a  long  time, 
have  you,  Ann  ?  What  was  the  matter  ?  You 
and  Eileen  have  a  quarrel?" 

"No,  Mother.  I've — she's  just  been  aw- 
fully busy.  Of  course  we  haven't."  Ann  sat 
and  listened  to  her  mother  chewing.  She  ate 
a  piece  of  bread  without  butter.  She  drank 
some  water  and  felt  it  go  hard  and  noisily  in 
her  throat. 

"What'd  she  want?" 

"Nothing  much."  Ann's  eyes  went  around 
the  room,  looking  at  the  white  door,  the  blue 
wall  paper  with  the  pink  roses  on  it.  Pink 
and  blue,  pink  and  blue,  with  a  little  green. 
"I'm  going  out  tonight." 

"You  are?   Where  are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know."  It  was  hard  now  to  tell. 
It's  not  very  important,  I  guess. 

"I  thought  Eileen  and  Henry  went  to  the 
movies  every  Friday  night.  They  used  to." 

"Henry  and  Henry's  cousin  and  me  and 
Eileen  are  going." 

"Oh,  you're  going  out  with  a  boy?" 

"Yes." 

"That  was  nice  of  Eileen." 

"I  don't  see  why  it  was  so  nice  of  her.  You 
always  say  that  when  anyone  ever  invites 
anyone  anywhere.  What's  so  nice?  They 
wouldn't  ask  you  if  they  didn't  want  you." 

"Yes,  dear.  I  just  thought  it  was  nice  of 
her  to  think  of  you." 

"Yes,  it  was  very  nice  of  her.  Eileen  is  a 
very  nice  girl."  Ann  stuck  her  fork  into  the 
meat. 

"Well,  hurry  up  and  eat  before  your  lunch 
gets  cold." 

Ann  dropped  the  fork  on  the  plate.  "I'm 
not  very  hungry,"  she  said.  She  left  the  table. 
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"Oh,  you're  going  out  with  a  boy,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "Oh,  you're  going  out  with 
a  boy."  (Yes,  Mother,  I  went  out  with  a 
boy.)  She  closed  the  door  and  looked  into 
the  dark  hall.  Her  family  had  forgotten  to 
leave  the  lights  on  for  her.  (Going  out  with 
a  boy.  Yes,  yes,  yes,  Mother.  And  his  name 
is  Charlie  Morris.) 

She  went  up  the  stairs,  stumbling  over  one, 
and  found  her  way  to  her  room.  She  turned 
the  light  on.  She  kept  thinking  of  that  clear, 
bright  line  of  his  profile  that  she'd  got  as  they 
went  by  each  street  lamp  in  the  car — just  at 
the  right  time,  just  at  the  right  angle,  she'd 
tried  to  catch  it,  and  now  it  came  back  to  her 
intermittently.  She  thought  slowly  to  herself, 
"If  I  don't  try  too  hard  to  get  it,  it'll  come." 
She  felt  as  though  her  mind  had  a  floor,  and 
she'd  lain  the  picture  flat  on  the  floor,  and 
started  to  walk  away,  and  then  it  had  sud- 
denly risen  up  and  made  her  turn  back  by 
its  rising.  (There  it  is  again.  Now  it's  going. 
Let  it  go.  There  it  is  again.  There,  there 
it  is.) 

She  went  to  the  dressing  table,  and  she 
loomed  to  herself  in  the  mirror.  She  turned 
away,  went  to  the  bed,  and  dropped  herself 
carefully  on  her  back  and  lay  with  her  hand, 
palm  up,  over  her  eyes.  Snatches  of  the 
evening  came  back  to  her.  She  opened  the 
window  suddenly  and  felt  the  cool  air  in  her 
eyes.  "Charlie,  Charlie,"  she  said,  then 
stopped  because  it  sounded  loud  to  her.  She 
could  feel  his  arm  next  to  hers  as  they'd  sat 
there  in  the  back  seat.  She  remembered  how 
solid,  how  passive  it  was.  Suddenly  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  her  arm  had  pressed  his, 
and  she  hoped  he  hadn't  noticed.  Hoped  he 
hadn't.  Hoped  he  had.  Then  he'd  said, 
"Where  are  we  going,  anyway,  Henry?" 
and  Henry'd  said,  "Paradise  Bar.    I  thought 


it  was  next  to  the  bank.  I  don't  know  where 
it  is  now.  You  in  a  hurry?"  Charlie  had 
said,  "Of  course  not,"  very  quickly.  (Of 
course,  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry.) 

And  then,  at  the  Tropical  Bar  (the  name 
wasn't  Paradise),  Henry  had  said,  "Going  to 
dance,  Charlie?"  Henry  standing  there,  tall, 
in  his  brown  suit.  Ann  had  said,  laughing, 
"Don't  force  the  poor  boy,"  and  looked  at 
him.  (That  was  nice  of  me,  because  he  was 
tired.  He  looked  tired,  so  I  was  right.)  He'd 
said,  "I  don't  think  I  can  move,  Hen.  You 
know  how  it  is."  Henry  had  said,  "Sure,  I 
know."  Charlie  with  his  feet  stretched  out 
under  the  table,  and  his  big  hands  on  the 
white  tablecloth.  (Quite  near  my  hands. 
He's  strong  and  he's  beautiful.  Like  a  statue. 
But  not  a  statue.  No,  no,  not  Charlie.)  She 
remembered  him  as  he  sat  (the  light  on  his 
black  hair,  his  hard,  firm  cheeks.  His  eyes 
are  brown.  Solid,  clear.) 

He'd  said,  "I  wonder  if  you're  any  relation 
to  the  Pooles  who  used  to  live  in  Engle- 
wood?" 

She'd  said,  "I  don't  know,  but  I  can  find 
out  from  Daddy  tomorrow." 

"I  roomed  with  Jim  Poole  in  college.  I've 
lost  track  of  him.   His  family  have  moved." 

"I  can  find  out  tomorrow.  You  could  call 
me." 

"I'd  like  to  locate  him.  I  can  call  tomor- 
row afternoon." 

"Good,  I'll  let  you  know." 

"Wait,  I  forgot.  I'm  busy  in  the  after- 
noon. I  can  call  at  dinner  time  instead." 

"That's  all  right.  Or  maybe  in  the  even- 
ing—" 

"At  about  seven,  then,"  he  said. 

"All  right." 

(My  hands,  my  hands,  he  was  looking  at 
them,  too.  He  was  conscious  of  them.  When 
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he  said  goodnight,  he  held  it  especially  tight. 
He  smiled  at  me.  He  had  a  lovely  time.  He 
said  so.) 

"Goodnight,  Ann,"  he  said  smiling.  "Nice 
to  meet  you." 

"I  had  a  lovely  time,  Charlie." 

"So  did  I,"  he  said  still  smiling. 

"So  did  you  what?" 

"Have  a  lovely  time."   He  laughed  softly. 

"Don't  forget  about  tomorrow  night." 

"I  won't,"  he  said,  and  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  car. 

(Don't  forget  about  tomorrow  night.  The 
sound  of  it.  He  had  a  lovely  time.  He  had 
a  lovely  time.) 

Ann  took  off  her  clothes,  still  thinking  of 
it,  still  having  the  picture  of  his  clear,  lighted 
profile.  Slowly  she  unbuttoned  her  dress,  and 
slowly  took  off  her  stockings,  new  stockings 
she'd  bought  in  the  afternoon.  She  put  the 
light  out,  opened  her  bed  in  the  dark.  Then 
she  remembered  she  hadn't  washed  her  face 
or  brushed  her  teeth.  She  walked  into  the 
bathroom.  Quickly,  vigorously  she  brushed. 
She  decided  to  take  a  bath.  She  ran  the  water 
cold.  She  hardly  washed  at  all,  but  just  lay 
in  the  tub  in  the  cold  water.  She  felt  clean, 
and  she  closed  her  eyes  and  felt  the  cold  all 
over  her.  Then  she  got  out,  dried,  and  went 
back  to  her  dark  room  naked.  She  opened 
both  windows  as  wide  as  they'd  go,  and  got 
into  bed. 

She  lay,  her  eyes  wide  open,  and  felt  the 
dark  on  her.  And  she  was  clean.  She  placed 
her  hands  on  top  of  the  smooth  sheet.  He 
had  a  lovely  time,  she  thought.  Then  said 
aloud,  "A  lovely  time."  Tomorrow,  she 
thought.  Tomorrow,  demain,  mafiana.  She 
tried  to  remember  the  rest  of  the  phrase. 
Mafiana,  mafiana,  something  mafiana.   Siem- 


pre  mafiana.    What  did  siempre  mean? 

(Going  to  dance?  Did  I  say  that,  or  did 
Henry,  or  did  I?  I  can  hear  me  saying  it. 
Going  to  dance  ?  I  guess  Henry  said  it.  Yes, 
he  did.  Dance?  It's  cool  here,  and  I'm  clean 
and  Charles  is  a  beautiful  name.  Mother, 
mother,  mother,  pin  a  rose  on  me.  What's 
the  rest  of  it?  I've  lost  track  of  him.  Jim 
Poole's  his  name.  I'm  Ann  Poole.  Ann  Mor- 
ris. Ann  Poole  Morris.  A.  P.  M.  Had  a 
lovely  time.  Lovely  hands  you  have.  Mariana, 
mafiana,  siempre  mafiana.  Tomorrow.) 
*     *     * 

At  breakfast  her  mother  said,  "I  hope  you 
had  a  good  time  last  night." 

"Of  course,  I  had  a  lovely  time." 

"Good,  dearie.  Mrs.  Hoyt  called  and 
wants  your  father  and  you  and  me  to  go 
there  to  play  a  quiet  game  of  bridge  tonight. 
Quite  a  busy  week-end,  isn't  it?"  Her  mother 
smiled  at  her. 

"Oh,  I  can't,  Mother." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  going  out,  I  think." 

"Again?" 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  am." 

"With  that  boy ?  Eileen's  friend?" 

"Yes,  Henry's  cousin.  And  he's  not  a  boy. 
He's  almost  thirty,"  Ann  said. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know.  May  I  have  some  toast, 
please?" 

Her  mother  passed  the  toast.  "What  time 
are  you  going?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mother.  It's  only  tentative. 
I  wish  Mary  wouldn't  make  the  toast  so 
dark." 

"Only  tentative?  Well!  That's  a  different 
story.  You  know  how  boys  are." 

"Oh,  he'll  call  all  right.  At  seven." 

"What's  the  name  of  the  boy  you're  going 
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out  with?"  said  her  father,  looking  over  his 
paper. 

Thank  you,  Daddy.  "Charlie  Morris." 
Her  throat  felt  thick  for  a  minute  and  pound- 
ing. She  drank  her  coffee  quickly.  She 
couldn't  help  saying,  "He's  very  good-look- 
ing." 

"Hm,"  came  from  her  father. 

Ann  was  suddenly  very  happy.  She  had  a 
second  cup  of  coffee.  This  has  never  hap- 
pened to  me,  she  thought.  Here  it  is  Satur- 
day. Last  night  was  Friday.  And  I  see  him 
two  nights  in  succession.  I've  got  to  see  him 
tonight. 

It  was  raining,  and  she  stayed  in.  Cold 
roast  beef  for  lunch,  and  potato  and  beans, 
then  fruit.  Pink  roses  on  the  blue  wallpaper. 
Two  different  kinds,  some  opened,  some 
closed.  Every  meal,  that  wallpaper.  Finally 
it  was  quarter  of  seven,  Ann  saw.  Then  five 
minutes  of.  Then  seven.  Ann  looked  at  a 
magazine.  Seven-five.  Tomato  juice.  Lamb 
roast.  Put  the  mint  jelly  on  top  of  the  lamb. 
Now  some  rice  beside  it.  Have  some  salt  and 
pepper.  No,  thanks,  don't  like  it  on  lamb. 
More  peas?  No,  thanks,  plenty.  Sure? 
Really.  Chocolate  pudding.  I  don't  think  I'll 
have  any,  Mother.  What's  the  matter,  Ann  ? 
Nothing,  I  just  don't  like  it  very  well. 

At  quarter  of  eight  she  answered  the  tele- 
phone. "Hello,  Ann,"  he  said.  His  voice 
sounded  deep,  solid.  "Any  luck?" 

"What?  Oh.  Charlie,  I'm  sorry,  it  simply 
slipped  my  mind.  Wait  a  second,  will  you?" 

She  asked  her  father,  "Daddy,  are  we  re- 
lated to  the  Pooles  that  used  to  live  in  Engle- 
wood  ?" 

"Oh,  there's  lots  of  Pooles.  Know  some  in 
Bloomfield." 

"No,  but  Englewood." 

"Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there 


may  be.  I  remember  some  that  lived  there. 
Moved  to  Whiteville,  I  think.  Don't  live  in 
Englewood  any  more,  so  I  guess  they  aren't 
the  ones." 

"Yes,  they  are,  Dad."  She  smiled.  How 
funny  he  was.   "Remember  their  address?" 

"No,  I  don't.  Haven't  got  it,  either.  You 
could  look  it  up,  I  guess.  Why,  anyway?" 

"Charlie  wants  to  locate  a  friend  of  his. 
He's  still  there,  Daddy.  Thanks."  She  ran 
back. 

"Hello,  Charlie.   Whiteville's  the  place." 

"Whiteville?   What's  that?" 

"Oh,  a  little  town  about  ten  miles  away." 

"Good." 

"What  time  are  you  coming,  Charlie?" 

"What?" 

Please,  Charlie.  Charlie.  "I  thought  you 
wanted  to  drive  over.  I  can  show  you  the 
way." 

"Oh.  Well,  it's  raining.  Do  you  want  to 
come  out  on  a  night  like  this?  I  don't  want 
you  to  go  to  all  that  trouble.  It's  awfully  nice 
of  you.   Thanks  just  the  same." 

"That's  all  right.  I'm  glad  to  do  it.  I  can 
be  ready  in  a  half  an  hour." 

"Well.  O.K.  Goodbye."  The  receiver 
went  down.  Ann  felt  she  was  going  to  cry. 
What's  the  matter  with  you,  Ann,  she  said, 
as  she  walked  into  the  living  room. 

Her  mother  said,  "Are  you  going?" 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"What  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"My  blue,  I  guess." 

"Isn't  that  too  small  for  you,  dear?"  said 
her  mother. 

"I  don't  know,  maybe." 

"Well,  have  a  good  time,  Ann.  I'm  glad 
this  nice  boy  turned  up.  I  guess  he's  taken 
quite  a  fancy  to  you — two  nights  in  succes- 
sion." 
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Ann  couldn't  stop  her  throat  from  feeling 
bursting  again.  "Don't  be  silly,  Mother." 
She  felt  happy  again  suddenly.  She  was 
quite  fond  of  her  mother  and  father. 

There  he  was  at  the  door.  I'm  going  out 
again,  she  thought.  Two  nights  in  succes- 
sion. Of  course  he  must  like  me.  He  didn't 
have  to  ask  me  about  that  Jim  Poole.  He 
needn't  have  called  me  up.  "Hello,  Charlie." 
She  noticed  some  rain  water  sliding  down  his 
temple,  and  another  drop  that  stood  shining 
on  his  hair. 

"Hello,  Ann.  It's  a  rotten  night,  you 
know.   Sure  you  want  to  do  this?" 

"Well,  if  you'd  rather  wait  till  another 
day  to  go  to  Whiteville,  it  would  be  all  right 
with  me."  They  could  always  go  and  sit  in 
the  Tropical  Bar. 

"No,  as  long  as  we've  started,  we  might 
as  well  do  it,"  he  said. 

The  rain  clattered  on  the  sidewalk.  They 
half  ran  to  the  car. 

She  thought,  I'd  better  not  sit  next  to  this 
door.  It  might  come  open.  And  some  water 
is  dripping  from  somewhere.  It  just  dropped 
on  my  leg.  She  moved  toward  the  center  a 
little. 

They  drove  for  a  while  in  utter  silence. 
Ann  heard  the  windshield  wiper,  and  some 
rattles  somewhere  in  the  back.  She  tried  to 
think  of  something  to  say.  She  couldn't  open 
her  mouth.  She  couldn't  prod  a  word  be- 
tween her  teeth.  I've  never  been  so  happy, 
she  thought,  though  she  didn't  quite  fully 
realize  the  feeling.  She  kept  repeating  it  to 
herself,  though.  She  asked  him,  finally,  about 
college,  about  his  job.  Standard  Oil.  Future. 

"I  suppose  there's  lots  of  opportunity  in 
it." 

"Yes,  good  money  eventually.  Enough  to 
be  comfortable  on,  anyway." 


"Enough  to  get  married  on  nicely,  I  guess. 
Got  anyone  in  mind,  Charlie?"  She  smiled 
at  him. 

"Not  at  the  moment.   Who  knows?" 

Who  knows,  he  said.  She  felt  happy.  I've 
never  been  so,  never.  "This  is  awfully  nice. 
This  is  fun." 

Charlie  looked  at  her  and  smiled  suddenly. 
"That's  good,  Ann.   I  think  it  is,  too." 

Suddenly  she  couldn't  sit  still.  She  wanted 
to  laugh  a  long  time,  she  wanted  to  talk  a 
lot.  "You  do  think  so,  really?  Because,"  she 
laughed  nervously,  "you  know  I  was  afraid 
you  sounded  rather  reluctant  over  the  tele- 
phone." 

Charlie  didn't  say  anything. 

Ann  felt  the  upholstery  under  her  legs. 
Her  ears  were  heavy  with  happiness.  She 
rubbed  her  hand  over  the  seat,  hard.  "Tele- 
phones are  awfully  funny  things.  They  can 
distort  a  whole  conversation.  I  read  a  story 
once.  Almost  all  of  it  was  a  telephone  con- 
versation. It  was  about  a  man  who  felt  badly 
about  something — I  forget  what — and  called 
up  the  girl  he  liked,  to  cheer  him  up.  The 
girl  had  just  lost  her  job  and  was  very  tired. 
The  man  thought  she  didn't  love  him  any 
more.  So  he  went  away  just  because  of  that 
and  never  came  back.   Wasn't  that  funny?" 

Charlie  said,  "Yes,  very  odd,"  as  he  swung 
the  wheel  around. 

Ann  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "Do  you  like 
to  read?"  she  said,  finally. 

"I  don't  find  much  time  for  it." 

"Oh.  What  do  you  do  in  your  spare 
time?" 

Charlie  said,  "I  fish  in  the  summer." 

"Oh,  that's  fun.  We  used  to  fish  for  perch 
in  the  pond  in  back  of  our  house.  It's  fun." 

"I  always  fish  in  salt  water." 

"Oh,  you  do?  Tell  me  about  it." 
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"It's  the  same  sort  of  thing,  I  guess.  Big- 
ger fish." 

"It  must  be  fun." 

The  other  cars  going  by  made  a  swish  on 
the  wet  tar.  Charlie  was  twisting  the  dials  of 
the  radio  very  carefully,  as  though  he  were 
adjusting  a  machine.  Some  blaring  music 
came  over  it.  Then  Bing  Crosby  began  to 
sing  "Sierra  Sue."  The  street  lamps  were 
getting  fewer,  and  the  flat  light  on  the  street 
from  them  marked  the  yards  as  they  went 
fast  toward  Whiteville.  Something  big  and 
dark  appeared  ahead. 

"What's  that?"  he  said,  leaning  forward 
and  wiping  the  windshield  with  his  gloved 
hand.  She  looked  hard. 

"Oh,  it's  a  wagon,  isn't  it?  It's  a  haycart, 
an  empty  haycart,"  she  said  over  the  sound 
of  the  radio. 

"What's  it  doing  out  here  at  this  hour?" 
("Sierra  Sue,  I'm  sad  and  lonely.") 

"Funny,  isn't  it?    Well,  hay,  or  no  hay, 

we'll  have  to  make  a  wish  as  we  go  by.  We 

always  used  to  make  wishes  on  haycarts.  Bad 

luck  if  you  don't."    Charlie  looked  hard  at 

the  road.    The  tall  haycart  grew  clear  as  it 

went  under  the  light  ahead,   and   a  man, 

smooth,   rounded   and   compact  in   a   black 

slicker  was  sitting  on  it.    ("No  one  but  you, 

Sierra  Sue.")    "Make  a  wish,  Charles."    It 

became  huge  as  they  drew  nearer — huge  and 

black  and  wet.    She  smiled  eagerly.    "Let's 

both  make  a  wish."    ("Oh,  can't  you  hea-ea- 

ear  my — ) 

#     *     * 

Ann  lay  still  in  her  bed.  Her  shoulder  and 
arm  ached,  and  her  head  felt  light  as  air. 
Her  hands  lay  quiet  on  the  sheet.  One  had  a 
big  white,  thick,  fresh-looking  bandage  on  it. 
How  did  it  happen  ?  How  could  it  have  hap- 
pened?  She  couldn't  remember  at  all.    But 


there  it  was.  The  policeman  had  laughed 
when  he'd  seen  it.  A  haycart,  of  all  things. 
Ludicrous,  really  ludicrous.  But  that's  what 
had  happened.  The  policeman  had  said,  "I 
guess  he'll  stick  you  about  fifty  bucks  for 
that.  There's  nothing  you  can  do." 

"Look,"  she  vaguely  remembered  hearing, 
"never  mind  that.  The  girl's  been  badly  hurt. 
Crushed  her  hand  and  pretty  well  cut.  A 
tree's  no  joke  to  run  into,  you  know.  You 
seem  to  think  this  is  pretty  funny.  For  God's 
sake,  do  something!" 

Ann  looked  at  her  hand  lying  there.  Big. 
Unwieldy.   It  felt  empty. 

Her  mother  came  in  the  door  softly,  as  you 
would  in  a  hospital.  "He's  here,  dearie.  Feel 
up  to  seeing  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mother."  This  is  fine.  This  is 
all  right. 

Charlie  came  in  the  door.  Never  know 
he'd  been  in  the  accident. 

"Hello,  Ann.  I  can't  tell  you  how  badly  I 
feel  about  this.   It's  a  damn  shame." 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  hardly  know  any- 
thing's  die  matter."  She  smiled  a  little  smile. 
"I  can't  feel  my  hand."  This  is  nice.  This  is 
good. 

"I  don't  know  how  a  ridiculous  thing  like 
that  could  have  happened.  Wet  roads.  But 
it's  pretty  silly  bouncing  off  a  haycart  into  a 
tree."    He  laughed  rather  unsuccessfully. 

"It's  funny,  isn't  it?"  She  smiled  another 
weak  smile  at  him. 

"You're  being  a  good  sport,  Ann." 

She  thought  so  herself.  "There's  no  point 
in  getting  excited  about  a  little  thing  like 
this." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  there  is.  Look  here, 
if  there's  anything  I  can  do — " 

"No,  nothing,  thanks,  Charlie." 

There  was  a  pause.   Then:  "Well,  I  guess 
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I'd  better  be  going.   Doctor's  orders." 

"Next  time  you  see  me  I  won't  be 
shrouded  in  bandages,  I  hope." 

"It  doesn't  look  as  though  I'll  be  seeing 
you.  I've  been  moved.  Leaving  tonight  for 
Pittsburgh." 

"Oh,"  she  said. 

"I  hate  to  leave  at  this  point.  I  feel  so  re- 
sponsible about  this."   He  frowned. 

"It's  not  your  fault,  you  know.  You 
couldn't  help  it.  I'm  sorry  you  have  to  leave, 
though."  This  is  nice.  This  is  a  beautiful 
scene,  like  a  movie.  "You  don't  happen  to 
know  how  long  it  will  be  before  I'm  all 
right?" 

"You  can  get  up  about  the  first  of  April, 
the  doctor  thinks.  He  doesn't  know  about 
your  hand,  though.  Can't  tell  about  that 
mending." 

"When,  or  if?" 

"Well,  either,"  he  mumbled.  He  looked 
very  uncomfortable,  very  unhappy,  she 
noticed. 

"Well,  I  ought  to  be  glad  it's  not  a  lot 
worse."  I'm  getting  quite  good  at  this,  she 
thought. 

He  said  quite  loudly,  "For  God's  sake, 
Ann,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  such  a  good 
sport.   I  feel  awfully  badly  about  this." 

He's  absolutely  anguished.  "But  there's 
no  reason  why  you  should,"  she  insisted. 

He  said  abruptly,  quickly,  "I'd  better  go. 
I'm  sorry.  Of  course  it  would  have  been 
better — .  Why  do  things  like  this  always 
happen  to  me?  We  should  never  have  gone 
on  a  night  like  that."   He  went  to  the  door. 


Then  he  turned,  stood  stiffly  and  said,  "If 
there's  ever  anything  I  can  do — ." 

"Goodbye,  Charles.  Maybe  we'll  see  each 
other  some  time  again.  Good  luck."  Her 
voice  broke  a  little  on  the  last  word. 

"Thanks."   He  closed  the  door. 

She  sank  down  slowly  into  the  bed  and 
carefully  lowered  her  head  back  into  the 
pillow.  She  reached  her  good  hand  over  to 
the  table  where  there  were  some  cigarettes. 
There  was  an  ash  tray,  with  an  open  match 
box  held  on  end  in  the  middle  of  it.  She 
took  the  cigarette,  struck  a  match,  and  lit  it, 
going  through  the  movements  thoughtfully, 
carefully  with  her  one  hand.  She  held  out 
her  hand  with  the  cigarette  between  her 
fingers  and  looked  at  it.  She  puffed,  and  laid 
it  on  the  ash  tray. 

(You're  being  a  good  sport,  Ann.  He 
really  felt  badly,  didn't  he?  Why,  he  said, 
why  do  things  like  this  always  happen  to 
me  ?  See  how  abruptly  he  left,  Ann  ?  He  was 
feeling  awful.  I  really  made  him  feel  awful. 
I  hate  to  leave  at  this  point,  he  said.  I  hate 
to  leave.  Well,  he's  gone  now,  and  that's 
that.) 

She  pushed  the  cigarette  out  with  her  one 
good  hand.  Lucky  she  hadn't  lost  the  use  of 
that  one  too,  she  thought. 

(In  April  I'll  be  up  and  around  again.  Up 
and  around.  And  then  there'll  always  be 
another.  If  you  can  do  a  thing  once,  you  can 
do  it  again.   There'll  be  lots,  I  guess.) 

She  held  her  bandaged  hand  with  her  good 
one,  closed  her  eyes,  and  thought  some  more. 
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Song  of  the  Restless 

By  Doris  Benn,  '43 

These  things  are  lovely  looked  upon  in  peace, 
Straight  hair  blown  away  from  eyes  deep  in  knowing, 
Throats  youngly  supple  as  untrodden  grass, 
Langour  suggestive  as  sounds  slow  in  going, 
This  woman  earth  with  molten,  knowing  heart 
Resolving  birds  who  use  her  greedily 
And  man  refinding  her  with  conscious  art. 


These  are  good  in  peace, 

But  restlessly  music  is  waited  in  winter. 

Trees  spread  starkness  wide 

Expecting  the  notes,  the  musicians. 

Spring  will  fill  empty  racks 

A  little  nervously, 

Young  birds  be  mad  with  the  promise  of  singing  within  them 

Each  growth  will  die  with  its  needing. 

Few  birds  linger  between  bough  and  nest 

Knowing  only  their  own  desire, 

They  are,  perhaps,  wise. 

Feet  quicksilvered  by  far  moon-canyons 

Forget  to  whiten  grass, 

And  we  walk  with  bowed  head,  hoping 

To  catch  sight  of  dancers 

Beneath  our  trees, 

Or  hear  a  song  in  their  branches. 


Give  me  of  your  own  peace-light 
To  classify  these  interacting  days, 
And  I  will  order  all  things  as  the  sun 
His  well-known  ways. 
Give  me  a  little  net,  love, 
Give  me  a  little  net, 
And  I  will  snare  these  wandering  feet 
And  catch  you  a  swallow-pet. 
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She  Shall  Have  Music 

By  Nathalie  Bell,  '43 

UT  TARVARUSHKA,  that's  enough; 
\  come  now."  Madame  Nikolayevna 
pulled  her  daughter  past  the  organ-grinder 
and  his  redcoated  monkey  on  the  street  corner 
in  front  of  the  academy. 

"Mama,  mayn't  I  toss  him  a  coin?  Oh, 
please,  he  dances  so  well."  But  Madame 
bustled  along  up  the  academy  steps,  and 
Varvara  dutifully  pattered  after  her. 

"Hello,  my  little  Modest,"  she  whispered 
to  the  plump,  old  doorkeeper. 

"Ah,  mademoiselle,  good  day,  good  day. 
You  will  please  us  all  this  afternoon,  yes?" 
Varvara  smiled  shyly  and  followed  Madame 
up  the  stairs  to  the  dressing  rooms.  Such 
confusion  as  went  on  here  every  day!  Leap- 
ing, pirouetting  ballerinas,  rushing  ward- 
robe mistresses  with  their  mouths  full  of 
pins,  and  hordes  of  little  boys  and  girls  try- 
ing not  to  be  in  the  way,  carrying  flowers, 
messages,  tea-pots.  Nobody  took  any  notice 
of  Varvara,  but  then  there  were  so  many 
little  girls  there,  who  all  looked  alike.  Dodg- 
ing through  the  chaotic  rehearsal  rooms  filled 
with  flying  dancers  in  sturdy  black  tights, 
she  reached  her  own  little  closet  which  was 
bursting  with  plump,  tulle  ballet  skirts. 
Madame  was  sucking  in  her  cheeks  in  mock 
irritation. 

"Well,  my  little  one,  must  you  always 
dawdle  so,  to  gape  at  the  primas?"  Varvara 
said  nothing.  It  was  the  usual  thing  for 
Madame  to  say.  Madame  really  liked  her  to 
dawdle,  and  perhaps  talk  with  the  stars  of 


the  group,  but  Varvara  didn't  like  to  talk  to 
them.  She  knew  they  would  only  ask  how 
she  had  liked  their  last  ballet,  or  if  she  didn't 
think  Serge  Olmitoff,  over  there,  wasn't  the 
most  beautiful  young  man  in  the  world.  She 
didn't  care  about  them.  Madame  wanted 
them  to  tell  her  dancing  secrets,  but  Varvara 
was  sure  their  secrets  would  do  her  no  good. 
Oh,  she  knew!  Couldn't  she  dance  better 
than  any  of  them?  I  know  this,  she  said  to 
herself,  I  dance  the  best  of  all  the  bal- 
lerinas in  the  world,  because  I  dance  the  way 
I  hear  and  see  life  to  myself.  It  doesn't 
matter  if  Monsieur  Batten  doesn't  under- 
stand what  I  do.  Perhaps  he  may  some  day, 
perhaps  he  never  will.  But  I,  I  understand, 
and  she  threw  her  long  arms  above  her  head 
and  flew  across  the  room.  I  am  a  swan,  she 
said. 

"Varvara,  little  dove,  come  now  and  let 
me  hook  your  basque."  Madame's  eyes 
melted  at  the  sight  of  her  jewel's  grace.  If 
only  M.  Batten  would  be  patient  with  her! 
The  most  beautiful  child  in  all  the  Russias, 
in  the  world,  perhaps.  If  only  she  would  be 
good  like  the  other  girls  and  follow  the 
school  dance  steps,  instead  of  always  break- 
ing away  to  follow  her  own  fancy!  Madame 
sighed,  and  hook  by  hook,  thought  of  each 
little  girl  in  Varvara's  class,  how  inferior 
they  all  were  to  Varvara  in  looks  and  talent, 
but  how  much  better  loved  they  were  by  the 
strict  and  meticulous  M.  Batten.  Oh,  foolish 
M.  Batten,  she  said  to  herself,  pushing  Var- 
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vara  away  with  a  little  spank,  anyone  but  you 
could  see  she  is  the  only  dancer  in  the  acad- 
emy. Perhaps  today,  she  told  herself  as  she 
fluffed  out  Varvara's  costume,  today  would 
see  a  change. 

"My  own  heart's  rose,  today  please  do  as 
die  others  do,  but  also,  better  than  they." 
Her  daughter  smiled  wisely  and  said: 

"Yes,  mama,  I  do  that  every  day!"  She 
squeezed  Madame's  hand  and  tripped  out 
through  the  rehearsal  rooms,  her  chubby  skirt 
quivering  with  her  ballerina's  flat-footed 
walk.  Even  in  those  clumsy  toe-shoes  she  is 
the  most  graceful  one  there,  Madame 
thought.  M.  Batten  entered,  neat  as  a  pin  in 
his  black  tights  and  full-sleeved  white  shirt. 
The  little  girls  crowded  around  him,  their 
delicate  legs  fluttering  like  hummingbirds' 
wings,  their  little  puffs  of  skirts  flouncing 
up  and  down. 

"Please  let  us  use  the  stage  today,  Mon- 
sieur," they  cried.  "The  orchestra  is  here,  we 
know!  Oh,  please!"  M.  Batten  smiled 
stiffly  and  properly  and  held  out  his  arm 
gracefully  for  silence. 

"My  children,  yes;  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you.  The  Grand  Duchess  and  her  family 
have  ordered  you  to  dance  for  them  this 
afternoon.  We  are  to  do  the  Sugar  Plum 
Fairy  and  all  those  dances  from  the  Nut- 
cracker Suite.  Do  you  remember  them  well?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes!"  and  a  whirl  of  delight 
spun  through  the  room. 

"Mademoiselle  Orsokevna  will  be  la  pre- 
miere in  la  Danse  de  la  Fee  Dragee,  Bulya- 
nova  in  the  Trepak,  Miyeire  in  la  Danse 
Arabe,  Minotinya  in  la  danse  Chinoise, 
Toumanova  in  la  Danse  des  Mirlitons, 
and  Nikolayevna  in  la  Valse  des  Fleurs. 
Now,  we  will  practise  at  once  all  to- 
gether before  we  go  to  the  stage.    Places, 


mesdemoiselles!"  There  were  the  usual 
pouts  of  the  unnamed,  and  the  squeals  of 
delight  from  the  victorious  as  they  formed 
the  pattern  for  the  Fee  Dragee.  Varvara  did 
not  squeal,  but  she  was  surprised  at  M.  Bat- 
ten's sign  of  favor;  his  first.  A  free  part  to 
dance  in  the  longest  part  of  the  suite!  She 
glanced  at  the  beaming  Madame,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  with  all  the  other  mamas, 
beaming  or  indignant  as  their  daughters'  for- 
tune dictated.  I  hope  she'll  be  good  and  stay 
in  the  steps  of  the  part,  at  least  during  the 
rehearsal,  Madame  was  wishing.  The  violin- 
ist and  pianist  played  the  introduction,  and 
the  girls  were  off  in  the  endless  pattern  of 
movements  they  had  been  taught  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Varvara  was  doing  beautifully, 
but  not  brilliantly.  The  rehearsal  went  on 
and  on;  Madame  relaxed  a  little,  as  the  other 
premieres  were  no  better  than  Varvara. 
M.  Batten  looked  very  pleased,  even  with 
Varvara's  free  dancing  in  la  Valse.  Varvara 
didn't  look  happy,  though,  and  Madame 
clutched  her  hands  in  a  physical  effort  to 
keep  her  from  breaking  out  of  the  conven- 
tional steps.  Finally  the  last  arabesque  was 
finished  and  the  tinny  piano  ceased  its  rhyth- 
mic pounding.  The  panting  girls  were 
herded  together  and  led  onto  the  stage. 
Great  excitement  and  pushing,  little  compli- 
ments and  big  stings  went  the  rounds.  The 
mamas  hurried  through  the  stage  door  to 
the  back  of  the  auditorium,  where  they  could 
watch  the  ballet  like  nobles.  The  Grand 
Duchess  and  a  great  party  of  women  and 
children  were  seated  in  the  boxes,  rustling 
their  taffetas  and  fans,  twittering  like  tropi- 
cal birds  that  need  each  other's  constant  com- 
pany in  a  strange  land.  As  the  first  bars  of 
the  music  began,  the  little  birds  settled  and 
became  quiet.   A  flurry  of  applause  greeted 
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the  ballerinas  when  the  curtain  rose.  Then 
the  music  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  began, 
and  Orsokevna  glided  lazily  through  the 
sticky-sweet  music,  neatly  performing  all  the 
steps  of  the  routine  which  every  girl  there 
knew  by  heart.  Bulyanova,  Miyeire,  Mino- 
tinya  and  Toumanova  all  performed  their 
parts  with  neatness,  too,  and  M.  Batten,  in 
the  wings,  smiled  his  approval.  Then  the 
Valse  des  Fleurs  began,  where  Nikolayevna 
was  to  dance  the  biggest  solo  part.  The  lit- 
tle girls  squirmed  with  envy,  but  Varvara  was 
not  smiling  or  tense;  she  stepped  out  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  did  the  first  few 
figures  as  she  had  in  the  rehearsal. 

The  music  grew  louder  and  more  rhythmic, 
making  her  heart  beat  in  time  with  it,  and 
every  muscle  keep  in  time  with  it.  The  lights 
on  the  stage  seemed  to  nicker  in  time  with  it, 
and  the  whole  world  was  swaying  in  a  heavy 
pedal-point,  waiting  for  the  filmy  obligato 
of  her  dancing  to  make  it  complete.  The 
stage  and  her  dancing  partners  faded  away, 
now  a  lovely  meadow  took  their  place,  with 
trees  and  green  grass  and  myriads  of  flowers, 
and  little  rabbits,  twitching  their  long,  grey 
ears.  She  glided  among  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  soft  animals;  she  was  the  gossamer 
spirit  of  spring.  Then  she  was  a  peasant  girl, 
come  to  feel  the  spring  of  the  meadows; 
when  the  music  became  strong  and  rhythmic 
she  danced  like  all  happy  things;  when  the 
music  turned  back  to  the  delicate  theme 
again,  she  became  all  the  beauty,  all  the 
movement  there  was.  Varvara  was  music 
now,  not  a  person,  not  a  thirteen-year-old 
Russian  ballerina.  She  was  not  conscious  of 
people  watching  her,  of  her  dancing  com- 
panions, of  the  routine  steps  she  had  been 
taught  for  so  long.  She  was  music;  fleeting, 
intangible  Varvara,  the  child  who  was  real 


only  when  she  was  music.  This  was  the  only 
time  she  lived,  in  a  world  independent  of 
other  people,  a  world  that  went  on  and  on, 
and  never  could  be  caught  back  by  people,  to 
examine  and  hold.  The  last  magnificent 
chords  of  the  waltz  were  sounding,  and  the 
child  of  music  rose  higher  than  ever  before, 
being  the  massiveness  of  the  chords,  filling 
the  world  with  their  size. 

The  curtain  came  down  and  waves  of  ap- 
plause broke  Varvara's  dream.  (Or  was  it 
that  they  broke  her  life?)  Even  M.  Batten 
was  not  frowning,  though  she  couldn't  re- 
member if  she  had  done  the  school  steps. 
She  saw  all  the  little  girls  coming  toward  her 
to  give  her  compliments,  so  she  turned  and 
walked  quietly  away  to  her  own  dressing 
closet.  Madame  Nikolayevna  came  puffing 
up  to  her  there. 

"My  own  dove,  my  purest  flower,  how  ex- 
quisite you  were!  Who  will  not  now  say  you 
are  the  best  dancer  in  the  whole  world  ?"  she 
cried,  embracing  her  proudly.  "But  now  you 
must  hurry.  The  Grand  Duchess  is  coming 
with  her  daughters  to  congratulate  you." 
Hurriedly  unhooking  Varvara's  basque,  Ma- 
dame fluttered  a  new  costume  over  her 
daughter's  head.  "Be  sure  to  be  polite  and 
gracious — you  will  be  premiere  danseuse  for 
this,  my  own!" 

"Oh,  mama,  don't  let  her  come.  I  don't 
want  to  see  anyone.  Let  us  go  home  with 
Modest  and  have  tea.  I  am  hungry.  Perhaps 
we  will  see  the  monkey  on  the  way." 

"Varvarushka,  what  talk  is  this?  You  do 
not  care  to  meet  the  Grand  Duchess?" 

"But  why;  what  can  she  do  but  talk  to 
me?  I  don't  want  to  be  the  premiere."  No, 
she  wanted  music,  to  be  music  forever.  What 
would  the  praise  of  a  duchess  mean  to  her? 
Perhaps  the  duchess  wanted  to  be  praised, 
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needed  applause,  but  Varvara  didn't.  Too 
late  to  slip  away,  however,  for  a  servant  was 
announcing  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  in  swept 
the  ladies.  The  Duchess  went  up  to  Madame 
and  immediately  went  into  raptures  over 
Varvara.  The  girl  stood  quietly,  smiling 
shyly  before  her,  and  said  nothing.  Presently, 
after  a  few  words  with  Madame  Nikolay- 


evna,  the  ladies  rose  to  go.    In  the  hallway 
the  Duchess  said  to  her  daughter, 

"But,  my  dear,  how  strange.  She  seemed 
so  gay  and  lovesome  on  the  stage.  Now  she 
is  nothing  but  an  awkward  child.  How  sad, 
she  will  never  do."  But  Varvara,  the  world 
unto  herself,  laughed  softly  to  her  mother, 
and  slid  into  her  brown  wool  dress. 


In  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee 

By  Hester  Ann  Corner,  '42 

Spring  bursts  in  triumph  into  light. 
Remember:  It  was  otherwise 
In  the  valley  of  the  Genesee. 


Spring  issued  out  of  darkness  there 
Against  a  grey  and  unkind  sky 
Unheralded. 


Spring  came  slow  and  sullen  there 

To  speak  bright  green  upon  an  unbelieving  sky. 

Spring  laid  young  delicacy  across  harsh  hills  incontrovertibly. 


I  lived  my  childhood  in  a  hateful  city 

And  I  cannot  forget 

Spring  there  that  could  not  forget  winter. 


Unfostered  spring 

Spring  singular 

Spring  sure,  spring  secret,  silver-shot. 
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The  Demon 

By  Mildred  McLeskey,  '43 
I. 

JOESY  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  front 
porch,  trying  to  catch  a  cool  breeze, 
when  Big  John  brought  the  mule  home  from 
the  town  market.  He  drove  the  truck  into 
the  yard  at  a  good  clip  and  stopped  so  short 
that  I  thought  the  back  end  of  the  car  would 
go  right  on  over  the  front.  Joesy  frowned. 
Ever  since  she  had  married  Big  John,  she  had 
been  frowning  about  his  crazy  driving,  but 
it  didn't  do  any  good.  Big  John  didn't  say 
anything,  just  got  out,  let  down  the  back  and 
led  the  mule  up  to  the  porch.  It  was  the  big- 
gest, evilest- looking  animal  I've  ever  seen, 
so  heavy  its  hoofs  sank  right  into  the  sand. 
It  had  a  shiny  black  coat  and  the  kind  of 
muscles  you  can't  see  but  know  are  there  just 
the  same.  His  little  eyes  were  red  rimmed 
and  there  was  a  thin  red  line  around  each 
nostril.  When  he  curled  back  his  lips,  he 
showed  big  square  yellow  teeth.  Whenever 
Big  John  touched  him,  he  quivered. 

"He's  horrible!"  Joesy  said,  and  shivered. 
She  always  was  kind  of  finicky,  even  if  she 
is  my  daughter. 

Big  John  didn't  pay  her  any  mind,  just 
ignored  her  like  he  always  did  when  she  got 
that  way.  "He's  a  real  bargain.  Been 
shipped  around  the  county  from  place  to 
place  and  nobody  could  handle  him  so  he 
went  on  the  block  cheap.  Well,  he'll  march 
for  me."  And  he  would;  I  knew.  Big  John 
could  look  down  any  animal,  or  any  human, 
for  that  matter. 

"He  looks  like  a  demon!"  Joesy  said  and 
shivered  again. 


Big  John  laughed.  "Not  a  bad  name  for 
him.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  any.  Nobody 
had  him  long  enough  to  name  him,  I  guess." 
The  mule  began  to  stamp  with  impatience 
and  Big  John  ran  his  hand  over  the  animal's 
neck.  He  had  to  reach  up  to  do  it,  although 
he  wasn't  called  Big  John  for  nothing.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man  in  his  own  way,  if 
you  like  them  dark  and  wild  as  gypsies.  He 
never  said  much,  Big  John,  but  when  he  did, 
you  jumped  and  kept  moving  till  he  told  you 
to  stop.  Right  now  he  was  pleased  with  him- 
self and  the  Demon,  so  he  whistled  as  he 
led  the  mule  across  to  the  barn. 

Joesy  got  up  and  went  into  the  house  and 
slammed  the  screen  door.  She  never  liked  to 
see  money  spent  on  the  farm.  She  was  al- 
ways a  town  girl  at  heart,  and  when  she  first 
got  married,  she  used  to  try  and  get  Big  John 
to  move  into  Royston  but  she  soon  found  out 
it  wasn't  any  use.  Raging  against  Big  John 
was  just  like  tugging  at  a  tree  stump.  By 
the  time  I  come  to  live  with  them,  she'd 
given  up  her  tantrums,  and  settled  into  a 
stubborn  silence  whenever  Big  John  bought 
a  new  plough  or  some  seed  instead  of  clothes 
or  gimcracks;  but  silence  or  shrieking  didn't 
bother  Big  John.  He  went  right  on  doing  as 
he  pleased.  Not  that  he  didn't  love  Joesy — 
she  has  that  kind  of  gold  and  pink  prettiness 
which  winds  around  a  man's  heart — but  he 
wasn't  going  to  have  her  interfering  out  of 
her  place.  I  wondered  sometimes  after  she'd 
had  one  of  her  "spells"  if  she  ever  thought 
about  Marvin  Page  any  more.  She  never  con- 
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fided  in  anyone,  not  even  me,  but  I  was  sure 
of  one  thing — she'd  never  seen  him  since  that 
day  she  got  married.  She  knew  Big  John 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.   He  was  like  that. 

Joesy  was  always  frightened  to  death  of 
the  Demon.  She  never  went  near  the  barn, 
not  even  when  Big  John  enlarged  the  pad- 
dock so  that  the  mule  could  have  more  space 
to  run  in.  He  was  a  fine  sight  galloping 
round  and  round  the  fence  with  the  sun  on 
his  coat.  I  used  to  stand  out  on  the  back 
porch  and  watch  him  race  after  Big  John 
brought  him  in  from  the  fields.  As  much 
energy  as  if  he'd  never  done  the  work  of 
two  all  day!  The  only  trouble  with  the 
Demon  was  that  Big  John  himself  had  to 
drive  him  all  the  time.  None  of  the  field 
hands  could  manage  him  and  Sam,  the  col- 
ored boy  who  watered  the  stock,  was  petri- 
fied of  him.  But  Big  John  worked  with  him 
a  lot,  combing  and  brushing  till  the  Demon 
shone  like  black  satin.  Sometimes  Big  John 
would  mount  him  and  gallop  around  the 
yard;  and  man  and  animal  looked  cut  out  of 
one  piece.  Joesy  always  ran  inside  and  re- 
fused to  watch.  Well,  you  can't  keep  loving 
two  things  that  hate  each  other,  a  farm  and 
a  woman  or  maybe  call  it  a  mule  and  a 
woman.  You've  got  to  favor  one  against  the 
other  and  eventually  Big  John  did. 
II. 

The  day  that  Big  John  and  Joesy  had  the 
terrible  quarrel  was  the  hottest  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  We  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
too  hot  to  eat  more  than  a  mouthful  when 
Joesy  began  to  wheedle  for  Big  John  to  take 
her  into  town.  She  did  look  kind  of  peaked 
but  the  heat  was  sure  to  be  worse  on  those 
Royston  pavements  than  out  here.  Joesy 
could  always  beg  better  than  anyone  I  ever 
knew  but  Big  John  was  firm.   After  all,  cot- 


ton has  to  be  picked  when  it's  ready,  and 
everyone  knows  field  hands  aren't  any  good 
without  somebody  right  along  beside  them, 
pushing  them  harder.  Joesy  was  too  worked 
up — and  stubborn — to  listen  to  any  sensible 
answer  though.  She  kept  getting  madder 
and  madder  and  wilder  and  wilder,  and  pret- 
tier too,  with  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks 
pink.  Big  John  just  sat  and  looked  at  her. 
Finally  he  got  up  and  started  toward  the  door 
but  Joesy  jumped  up  too  and  screamed  at 
him.  "You'd  do  more  for  that  old  mule  than 
you  would  for  me.  If  you  go  out  that  door, 
I'll  walk  to  town  and  I  don't  know  when  I'll 
come  back!" 

Big  John  turned  and  looked  at  her  and 
she  closed  her  mouth  and  sat  down  sud- 
denly, all  the  fight  knocked  out  of  her.  I 
knew  all  the  time  she  wouldn't  go  because 
she  wouldn't  have  threatened  so  boldly,  but 
Big  John  didn't  smile  as  he  did  at  most  of 
her  spells.  He  stamped  down  the  back  steps 
and  off  toward  the  barn  with  stiff  shoulders. 
Joesy  and  I  began  to  clear  off  the  dishes. 
Then  Joesy  said  she  had  a  headache  and  went 
to  her  room  to  lie  down.  I  was  about  half 
way  through  washing  dishes  when  Sam  burst 
into  the  kitchen,  his  teeth  chattering,  and  his 
eyes  standing  out  of  his  head.  He  was  shak- 
ing and  stuttering  so  that  I  couldn't  under- 
stand him  for  the  life  of  me  but  I  knew 
something  was  bad  wrong.  He  practically 
pulled  me  out  of  the  house  and  toward  the 
barn.  The  gate  of  the  paddock  stood  wide 
open,  and  I  ran  across  the  ground,  which  the 
Demon  had  plowed  rough,  and  on  into  the 
stalls.  The  mules  were  all  moving  about 
nervously,  rubbing  against  the  sides  of  their 
boxes  and  making  low  noises.  The  Demon's 
stall  was  at  the  far  end  and  Sam  pointed 
there  and  then  ran  away. 
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Big  John  was  lying  on  the  straw,  the  mark 
of  a  hoof  on  his  forehead  and  blood  on  his 
hair.  I  got  down  and  felt  of  his  hands  and 
face.  They  were  cold  and  he  didn't  have  any 
pulse.  He  had  a  round  stick  in  his  right 
hand.  Until  that  moment,  I'd  never  even 
thought  about  the  mule  and  then  I  expected 
him  to  jump  down  on  my  head,  too.  I  got  up 
fast.  The  Demon  was  standing  backed  up  in 
one  corner  of  the  stall,  perfectly  still,  and 
looking  as  if  he  could  breathe  fire.  There 
was  a  long  welt  across  one  flank.  God 
knows,  Big  John  realized  you  couldn't  hit 
the  Demon  but  I  guess  he  wasn't  in  any  mood 
to  coax  him  out  of  his  stall  that  morning. 
Even  the  best  mule  is  stubborn  before  you 
get  him  out  to  work,  and  Big  John  always 
used  to  talk  to  the  Demon  and  rub  him  down 
a  little  before  he  harnessed  him.  Animals 
are  like  people, — you  have  to  humor  them  if 
you  want  them  to  do  anything. 

I  knew  I  couldn't  move  Big  John  alone 
and  there  wasn't  any  hope  of  catching  that 
no-account  Sam  so  I  had  to  go  back  in  the 
house  and  call  Joesy.  Before  I  left,  I  took 
the  stick  out  of  Big  John's  hand  and  threw  it 
away.  I  wasn't  going  to  have  people  think 
he'd  spent  his  last  hour  beating  a  mule  when 
he  had  never  struck  one  before  in  his  life.  I 
wiped  the  blood  off  his  forehead  with  my 
apron  and  folded  his  hands  and  then  went 
away.  The  Demon  wouldn't  touch  him,  I  felt 
sure. 

Joesy  cried,  of  course — she  could  always 
cry  without  losing  her  looks.  She  loved  Big 
John  in  her  own  way,  as  much  as  she  could 
love  anyone  she  couldn't  boss.  I  finally  got 
her  calm  enough  to  come  out  and  help  me 
move  Big  John  to  an  empty  stall.  When  we 
got  back  in  the  house,  the  first  thing  she  said 
was,  "We  must  call  Marvin."   Following  in 


his  father's  footsteps,  Marvin  was  the  Roys- 
ton  undertaker,  as  well  as  having  a  finger  in 
all  the  town  money-making  schemes.  A  poor 
business  for  a  man,  I  always  thought.  Well, 
I  went  and  called  the  Page  Funeral  Parlor 
right  away  but  somehow  I  didn't  like  the 
thought  of  Marvin  touching  Big  John,  seeing 
as  how  Big  John  always  hated  him  so.  Five 
years  ago  he  had  beaten  Marvin,  for  good  I 
thought,  but  now  Big  John  had  lost. 
III. 

Five  years  ago,  the  winter  Joesy  was 
twenty,  we  lived  in  a  bungalow  on  the  main 
street  in  Royston.  Joesy  kept  company  pretty 
regularly  with  Marvin  Page,  and  though  I 
didn't  like  it,  there  wasn't  much  I  could  do. 
He  was  a  feeble  excuse  for  a  boy,  skinny  and 
yellow  and  dried-up-looking  but  his  father 
was  the  richest  man  in  town.  Big  John  used 
to  come  to  the  house  sometimes,  too.  Joesy 
liked  having  him  there  —  competition  for 
Marvin,  and  then,  she  considered  him  ro- 
mantic-looking. She  thought  she  could  put 
him  off  with  a  word  when  the  time  came. 
But  I  had  seen  the  look  in  his  eyes  and  I 
knew  it  wouldn't  be  so  easy  as  all  that.  Some- 
times I  tried  to  tell  her  this  but  she  wouldn't 
listen. 

Well,  one  day  when  she  was  going  riding 
with  Big  John,  Marvin  came  back  suddenly 
from  Atlanta  and  Joesy  went  off  with  him 
instead.  I  worried  all  day  about  what  I  was 
going  to  tell  the  boy  but  he  didn't  show  up 
at  the  house.  I  hoped  Joesy  hadn't  been 
enough  of  a  fool  to  let  Marvin  take  the  same 
road  Big  John  drove  coming  to  town. 

About  five  o'clock  the  door  banged  open 
and  Big  John  and  Joesy  came  in  together. 
Big  John  had  his  arm  around  her  and  he  said 
they  were  going  to  get  married  that  evening. 
I  shooed  the  boy  out  long  enough  to  get  a 
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little  sense  out  of  Joesy.  She  and  Marvin  had 
met  Big  John  just  outside  Royston.  He  had 
pulled  up  beside  them  and  made  her  get  out 
of  the  car.  Then  he  had  shaken  her,  right 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  told  her 
she'd  have  to  make  up  her  mind.  Marvin  had 
looked  white  as  a  sheet  and  hadn't  answered 
so  Joesy  had  said  "yes"  to  Big  John.  She 
was  still  drunk  with  the  excitement  of  some- 
one's actually  being  able  to  make  her  mind. 
Heavens  knows,  I  never  could.  When  the 
excitement  of  being  ordered  around  wore 
off,  it  was  another  story.  And  now  Big  John 
was  dead. 

IV. 

In  about  a  half  hour,  Marvin  drove  into 
the  yard  in  a  big  black  Packard.  Two  men 
got  out  with  him  and  I  showed  them  the  stall 
in  the  barn.  Marvin  went  around  to  the  front 
porch  and  called  to  Joesy.  He  looked  pretty 
much  like  a  corpse  himself  and  his  hair  was 
already  getting  thin.  He  had  divorced  one 
wife,  a  big  woman  who  always  wore  purple, 
and  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  another.  His 
sympathy  made  me  sick.  When  he  left,  he 
spoke  of  driving  out  the  next  day  to  see 
about  arrangements. 

Joesy  and  I  went  to  bed  early.  She  cried 
for  a  little  while  and  then  went  to  sleep. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  "it"  started — a  heavy 
clopping  noise  and  at  regular  intervals  a 
shrill  wail  like  the  cry  of  a  banshee.  It  was 
horrible.  Joesy  woke  up  at  the  same  time  I 
did  and  clutched  at  me — "What  is  it?"  It 
was  the  Demon,  I  knew.  We  got  a  lantern 
and  went  out  to  the  barn.  The  Demon  was 
out  in  the  paddock  running  along  beside  the 
fence.  At  every  corner  he  would  throw  back 
his  head  and  scream.  When  he  passed  by 
us,  we  couldn't  see  anything  but  the  faint 
red  line  around  his  nose  and  those  small 


green  eyes.  I  got  some  food  and  held  it  over 
the  rail  to  him  but  he  wouldn't  touch  it  and 
lunged  at  me  so  hard  that  I  was  afraid  to 
coax  him  any  more.  We  went  inside  and 
tried  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  when  I  went  out  on  the 
back  porch,  the  Demon  was  standing  stock 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  paddock.  He  didn't 
move  a  muscle  when  I  came  up  to  the  fence 
but  nobody  who  valued  his  life  would  have 
gone  inside.  I  threw  some  food  over  but  he 
wouldn't  touch  it. 

Marvin  came  again  that  afternoon  and 
Joesy  went  into  town  to  buy  a  black  dress. 
She  must  have  told  Marvin  something  about 
the  Demon  because,  when  he  came  back,  he 
mentioned  "getting  rid  of  that  ugly  beast" 
but  he  didn't  suggest  any  way. 

Well,  the  awful  noises  went  on  every 
night  like  a  guilty  conscience.  Joesy  got  thin 
and  pale  and  snapped  at  Marvin.  She'd  do 
anything  not  to  have  to  go  past  the  paddock 
where  the  Demon  stood  all  day.  He  hadn't 
eaten  any  of  the  food  I  put  over  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  bones  stuck  out  through  his  coat, 
which  was  dusty  and  thin.  The  red  lines  on 
his  face  got  wider  and  wider  and  his  eyes 
looked  like  deep  holes.  One  night  after 
about  a  week  of  this,  I  woke  up  about  mid- 
night and  found  Joesy  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  with  her  hands  over  her  ears.  I 
could  hear  the  Demon  outside — clop,  clop 
and  then  the  shrill  scream.  Joesy  kept  on 
pacing  up  and  down.  I'd  given  up  hope  long 
ago  of  her  ever  saying,  or  even  thinking,  she 
was  sorry  about  that  morning.  She  wasn't 
really  sorry.  She  just  wanted  to  forget  Big 
John  as  fast  as  she  could  and  get  on  with  the 
new  and  the  Demon  was  in  her  way.  She 
might  fool  some  people  saying  she  loved  Big 
John  so  much  she  couldn't  stand  to  hear  the 
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mule  mourning  for  him  but  she  couldn't  fool 


me. 


Finally  Joesy  stopped  pacing  and  took  Big 
John's  pistol  out  of  the  drawer.  She  put  on 
her  bathrobe  and  slippers  and  went  out  into 
the  yard.  I  was  right  behind  her.  The  moon 
was  up  that  night,  and  we  could  see  the 
Demon  from  the  back  porch,  the  reflection  on 
the  sand  was  so  bright.  He  was  running  a 
little  slower  now,  limping,  but  the  cry  was 
just  the  same,  like  a  human  being  in  terrible 
pain.  Joesy  clutched  the  gun — she  was  scared 
to  death  of  firearms — and  started  across  the 
yard,  looking  down  carefully  all  the  way  so 
as  not  to  stumble  on  any  dead  roots.  When 
she  got  to  the  fence,  she  took  aim  a  couple  of 
times  as  the  Demon  came  by  but  she  didn't 
pull.  Finally  she  folded  up  against  the  gate 
kind  of  sick  like  and  began  to  cry — "I  can't 
do  it."    I  took  the  gun  away  from  her  and 


waited  until  the  mule  came  around  the  next 
time.  Big  John  wouldn't  have  wanted  him 
to  suffer  this  way.  I  aimed  carefully.  The 
Demon  looked  astonished,  then  his  knees 
bent  under  him  and  he  lay  down.  I  put  my 
arm  around  Joesy  and  led  her  back  into  the 
house. 

Well,  in  three  months  Joesy  married  Mar- 
vin and  they  moved  into  Royston.  Of  course, 
they  wanted  me  to  live  with  them  but  I'd 
gotten  kind  of  used  to  the  farm  and  some- 
body had  to  keep  the  place  from  going  to 
rack  and  ruin.  Joesy  drives  out  to  see  me 
every  now  and  then.  She  looks  very  happy 
in  her  fine  clothes  and  Marvin'll  do  any- 
thing for  her.  That's  what  she  really  wanted 
all  the  time,  I  guess.  We  never  mention  Big 
John — that's  over  and  done  with  for  her — 
but,  living  out  here  all  by  myself,  I  get  to 
remembering  the  old  times  pretty  often. 
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In  the  Valley  of  the  Elwy 

By  Hester  Ann  Corner,  '42 

West  of  Philadelphia  the  Pike  spreads  on  toward  Lancaster, 

From  the  junction  at  Paoli  the  rails  are  racing  westward. 

But  mine  is  not  the  traveled  route: 

But  I  went  driving  the  Conestoga  Road, 

But  I  went  walking  the  Horseshoe  Trail, 

But  I  went  wading  up  Birch  Run 

Into  a  nameless  quietness  far  off  .  .  . 

West  of  Philadelphia 

Growth  is  coaxed  and  spring  is  trimmed. 

Beyond 

Earth  offers  fruits  unasked 

And  I  need  only  kneel  to  gather  it. 

Where  each  man's  diet  is  his  natural  hunger 

And  each  man's  architecture  is  the  same  simplicity 

Stone  from  the  field  that  bears  our  crops 

The  pasture  where  our  cattle  feed, 

Stone  laid  on  stone  with  earnest  sweat 

Rough  stone  set  square  to  shape  no  deeper  meaning 

Than  shelter  travelled  to  across  the  distances. 

Of  all  the  field-stone  in  the  rolling  West 

My  house  is  the  quietest 

Fitting  its  slope 

Warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer 

Blest  with  a  stream 

Shadowed  by  the  twin  ash  tree. 

Often  at  night  I  light  a  lamp 

And  go  outside  and  climb  the  hill 

To  see  the  welcome  shining  in  my  window. 

Because  it  was  at  night 

I  stumbled  first  across  that  threshold, 

The  end  of  all  ill  omen. 

And  woke  to  look  from  my  deep  window-sill 

At  summer  sunk  in  golden  haze. 
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The  Summer 


By  Marguerite  Bogatko,  '41 

PEGGY  lay  on  her  stomach  on  the  dock 
with  her  eyes  shut  tightly  against  the 
sun.  She  lay  very  quietly  and  thought  about 
Bill.  The  hot  splintery  boards  were  rough 
against  her  cheek,  against  her  bare  legs,  but 
the  heat  made  everything  seem  drowsy  and 
soft.  She  felt  relaxed,  like  a  dozing  cat. 
There  had  been  a  magazine  article  about  re- 
ducing. Pretend  you  are  a  cat,  it  said,  relax 
completely,  streeeeeeetch.  Peggy  lifted  one 
brown  leg  in  the  air  and  stretched  it  out 
behind  her  experimentally. 

"What  are  you  supposed  to  be?"  said  a 
voice  behind  her  and  a  small  wet  foot  was 
planted  on  her  naked  back.  Peggy  let  out  a 
little  screech  of  surprise  and  twisted  around 
to  a  sitting  position.  Her  younger  sister, 
Jane,  knelt  beside  her,  grinning  with  pleas- 
ure. She  was  wearing  a  muddy  red  bathing 
suit  and  one  of  her  braids  had  come  undone. 
Peggy  turned  around  on  her  stomach  again 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

"Go  take  a  swim  or  something,  you're 
filthy,"  she  said. 

"I  won't  unless  you  will."  Jane  sat  herself 
down  firmly.  She  rested  one  grubby  hand  on 
Peggy's  shoulder,  "and  if  you  don't  do  what 
I  tell  you  to,  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  the 
letter  that  came  with  the  mail  that  mother 
brought  back  from  the  village."  Peggy 
opened  her  eyes.  She  could  feel  her  heart 
suddenly  begin  to  beat  very  fast,  thumping 
against  the  weather-beaten  boards  of  the 
dock. 

"A  letter?"  she  said.  She  sat  up.  "Well, 
where  is  it?' 


"Promise.  Say  I,  Margaret  Fraser,  promise 
faithfully  and  swear  that  I  will  go  swim- 
ming with  my  sister  Jane." 

"Oh  for  heaven's  sake!  All  right.  I  prom- 
ise. Now  hand  it  over." 

"Ha,  ha,  I  made  you  promise.  Mother 
hasn't  even  come  back  from  the  village  with 
the  mail  yet,  stupid.  But  you've  got  to  come. 
You  promised." 

"Sometimes,"  Peggy  said,  "sometimes  the 
things  you  do,  Jane  Fraser,  are  simply  mon- 
strous." Now,  don't  be  ridiculous,  she  said 
to  herself,  don't  let  yourself  go.  It's  not 
Jane's  fault.  It's  Bill.  Oh,  Bill,  I  keep  writ- 
ing to  you  because  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you,  because  I  can't  help  myself.  And  then 
you  won't  even  take  the  trouble  to  write  one 
of  those  nasty  little  scrawls,  that  say  so  little, 
that  come  so  far  apart. 

"I  don't  see  what  you're  getting  so  excited 
about.  You  don't  get  very  many  letters  any- 
way." 

Peggy  stood  up.  Her  woolen  bathing  suit 
was  tight  and  sticky  against  her  body.  She 
felt  hot  and  miserable  inside  as  well  as  out. 
She  walked  to  the  end  of  the  dock  and  dove 
into  the  lake.  The  sharp  sting  of  the  cold 
water  against  her  face  drove  the  tears  back 
from  her  eyes.  Deep,  deep,  deep,  and  still 
and  cool  in  the  water,  she  felt  like  a  fish. 
When  she  rose  to  the  surface  again  she 
turned  and  floated  on  her  back,  the  sun  hot 
on  her  eyelids. 

"Tag,  you're  it."  Jane  said  bumping 
against  her  shoulder.  They  swam  so  late  that 
they  had  to  hurry  to  get  dressed  in  time  for 
supper. 
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After  supper  George  Brown  came  over  to 
see  Peggy.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  she 
didn't  see  George.  They  had  been  children 
together  and  were  good  friends.  Of  course, 
they  had  both  changed  a  lot  in  the  last  few 
years. 

George  had  been  a  handsome  boy  who  de- 
lighted in  making  puns  and  wasn't  afraid  of 
anything.  He  would  climb  the  most  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  dive  from  the  most  pre- 
carious perch  and  was  always  ready  with 
encouragement  and  help  for  Peggy  when  it 
came  to  improving  her  diving  or  her  sailing. 
He  was  always  ready,  too,  with  helpful  criti- 
cism about  her  female  friends  and  the  way 
she  did  her  hair,  and  her  taste  in  literature. 
Certainly  he  had  never  been  in  the  least  bit 
shy.  But  now  things  were  different.  Since 
he  had  been  going  to  college,  George  had 
become  quieter  and  more  serious.  He  was 
too  tall  and  thin  and  his  chin  jutted  out.  He 
had  a  nice  smile  but  even  that  didn't  seem  to 
help.  He  just  wasn't  very  attractive.  He 
hated  parties  and  drinking  and  crowded 
places.  Peggy  loved  crowded  places.  She 
had  met  Bill  at  a  very  crowded  party,  almost 
by  accident.  But  Bill  was  in  the  city.  He  was 
in  the  city  and  she  hadn't  seen  him  for  weeks. 

There  was  always  George.  George  was  in 
love  with  her.  He  had  never  said  so,  but  she 
knew  that  he  was  and  she  was  sorry  because 
she  liked  him  much  better  than  anyone  else 
she  knew.  She  liked  him  better  than  Bill, 
really.  Maybe  she  didn't  love  Bill  at  all. 
Maybe  she  loved  George  and  didn't  realize 
it.  Well,  here  he  was.  Good  old  Georgie 
Porgie.  She  looked  at  him  critically  as  he 
came  in.  Long  brown  neck  and  spectacles 
and  old  white  duck  pants  .  .  .  that  was 
George  in  the  summertime. 

"Hello,  Jane,  you  gorgeous  creature,"  he 


said,  "hello,  Mrs.  Fraser,  hi,  rain  in  the 
face." 

"Hello,  George,"  Peggy  said.  No,  she 
didn't  love  him.  How  could  anybody  really 
be  in  love,  madly,  passionately,  beautifully  in 
love  with  anybody  like  George.  He  came 
over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"What  about  going  to  the  flicks  tonight? 
There's  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  plains, 
bloody  Kansas,  Custer's  first  stand,  history  in 
the  making,  down  at  the  village  cinema 
palace  this  evening." 

"I  hate  that  kind  of  movie,"  Peggy  said. 
"You're  going  to  break  the  arm  of  this  chair. 
Get  off." 

"Temper,  temper,"  he  said;  "you  always 
did  have  a  horrible  disposition." 

"Yes,  Peggy,  that's  not  a  very  nice  way  to 
talk  to  anyone,"  Mrs.  Fraser  said  mildly;  "I 
don't  know  what's  gotten  into  you." 

"She's  mad  because  she  didn't  get  a  letter 
today,"  Jane  started  to  explain  loudly, 
"she  ..." 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  bed?"  Peggy  said. 

"A  letter,  dear?"  Mrs.  Fraser  was  darning 
a  hole  in  Jane's  old  green  worsted  bathing 
suit.  "You  know,  I  forgot  all  about  getting 
the  mail  when  I  was  down  shopping  today 
and  I  was  expecting  a  letter  from  your 
father,  too." 

"If  Peggy  won't  go  with  you  to  the  movie, 
I'd  be  glad  to,  George,"  Jane  said;  "I'd  like 
to  see  it." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing,  Jane,"  her 
mother  said,  "nice  girls  don't  invite  them- 
selves anywhere.  They  wait  until  they're 
asked." 

"I'd  be  honored  if  all  three  of  you  would 
come  along,"  George  said;  "I'll  give  you 
just  one  more  chance,  Peg.  Better  grab  it." 
As  Mrs.  Fraser  pointed  out  to  Peggy  later 
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that  evening,  George  was  really  much  the 
nicest  boy  that  she  knew. 

The  days  went  by.  There  was  a  letter  from 
Bill  but  he  didn't  say  anything  about  seeing 
her.  Once  her  mother,  seeing  his  name  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  an  envelope,  said,  "Bill 
Jackson — that's  the  boy  who  asked  you  out 
so  much  last  spring  vacation,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said.    "Yes,  that's  the  one." 

"You  don't  sound  very  enthusiastic  about 
it.  I  thought  you  rather  liked  him.  He  was 
certainly  very  attentive." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right."  Peggy  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  Talking  about  him,  hearing  his 
name  always  gave  her  a  queer  excited  feeling, 
"Bill's  all  right,  I  guess."  Her  voice  was  list- 
less. 

"Would  you  like  to  ask  some  of  your 
friends  up  for  the  week-end  ?  This  ought  to 
be  a  good  summer  for  you,  dear.  After  all, 
if  you're  going  to  get  a  job  next  year  this 
may  be  the  last  summer  you'll  ever  have  to 
yourself." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  I  would  like  to  go 
down  to  the  city  some  time  soon  and  take  an 
honest  to  God  bath  and  do  a  little  shopping. 
I  could  drive  Father  back  up  here  Saturday 
afternoon." 

"Why,  that's  a  good  idea,"  her  mother 
said,  "and  it'll  be  a  nice  little  change  for 
you."  Yes,  a  change  was  always  good.  It 
must  have  been  a  little  dull  at  times  for 
Peggy.  She  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for 
gardening  or  hiking  any  more.  She  just  sat 
in  the  sun  or  read  a  book  all  day  long.  Of 
course,  she  was  getting  a  lovely  tan. 

Peggy  looked  very  well  when  she  was 
tanned.  Her  hair  looked  lighter  and  softer 
and  her  eyes  seemed  clearer.  She  was  glad 
that  she  was  looking  well.  She  wanted  Bill 
to  see  her  like  this.  He  must  want  to  see  me, 


she  thought.  He  must.  Of  course  it  could 
happen.  Natalie  Stoner  had  been  just  crazy 
about  a  boy  who  had  treated  her  simply  ter- 
ribly. But  that  couldn't  happen  to  me,  she 
thought,  surely  not  to  me.  I'm  prettier  and 
nicer  and  brighter  than  Natalie.  And  he 
asked  me  out  so  much  all  last  year.  We  had 
so  much  fun.  He  liked  me  once.  He  must 
like  me  still. 

The  apartment  in  the  city  seemed  like  a 
different  place  in  the  summer  time.  All  the 
rugs  had  been  taken  up  and  the  curtains  had 
all  been  replaced  by  Venetian  blinds.  It 
seemed  very  large  and  cool  and  empty.  One 
of  the  very  first  things  she  did  was  to  call 
Bill.  While  she  was  dialling  his  number  on 
the  telephone,  while  she  was  waiting  to  hear 
his  voice,  her  fingers  twisted  the  cord  of  the 
telephone  nervously. 

"Hello." 

"Hello." 

"Who  is  this? — oh,  it's  you,  Peggy." 

"Yes,  Bill." 

"In  town?" 

"For  a  day  or  so." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"Well,  would  you  like  to  go  out  tonight, 
Peg,  or  have  you  got  another  date?" 

"No,  I  don't.  I  don't  think  so.  I'd  love 
to.' 

"O.K.  I'll  see  you  at  eight.  Goo'  bye." 

She  closed  her  eyes.  Hearing  his  voice 
made  her  realize  how  much  she  wanted  to 
see  him  again.  Her  face  and  hands  were 
damp  with  the  heat. 

She  went  into  the  cool  white-tiled  bath- 
room and  let  the  water  run  full  force  into 
the  tub.  She  was  going  to  start  right  now 
getting  ready.  While  she  lay  back  luxuriat- 
ing in  the  hot  soapy  water,  she  planned  what 
she  was  going  to  wear.   It  was  harder  to  de- 
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ride  what  she  was  going  to  say.  What  will 
you  say,  Bill,  when  you  see  me  again  after  all 
this  long  time.  And  what  am  I  going  to  say  ? 

When  the  door  bell  rang  sharply  at  eight- 
thirty  the  sound  seemed  to  go  through  and 
through  her.  She  walked  very  slowly  to  an- 
swer the  door,  trying  to  be  very  calm. 

"Hi!"  he  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  Her- 
bert Price." 

"Bill  ..."  she  said. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  Herbert  whistled  ap- 
preciatively. Herbert  was  a  thin  red-faced, 
fishy-looking  boy  with  a  hoarse  voice. 

Well,  well,  well  to  you  to,  you  fish-faced 
dope,  she  thought. 

"All  set?"  said  Bill,  "let's  get  going." 

They  rode  down  in  the  elevator  in  silence. 
Bill's  car  was  parked  outside  the  front  door. 
Bill  got  in  and  Peggy  went  around  to  the 
other  door.  Herbert  climbed  in  beside  her. 
All  the  way  down  Lexington  Avenue  Bill  and 
Herbert  had  an  animated  conversation  over 
the  top  of  her  head.  At  Fiftieth  street  they 
had  to  stop  for  a  traffic  light  and  Herbert 
suddenly  opened  the  door  and  got  out. 

"See  you  later  ...  I  hope,"  Herbert  said 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  He  winked  at 
Bill. 

"Well,"  she  said  turning  to  Bill,  "well!" 

"Herb's  a  good  guy,"  he  said.  "You  look 
as  though  the  country  had  done  you  a  lot  of 
good.   Cut  your  hair  or  something?" 

"No,"  she  said. 

"I  promised  we'd  meet  him,  Herbert  I 
mean,  over  at  my  place  in  about  half  an 
hour,"  he  said.  "That  all  right  with  you? 
He's  going  to  pick  up  some  girl  he  knows." 

"I  thought  that  we  were  just  going  out 
alone." 

"Well,  we  arranged  this  a  couple  of  nights 
ago.  You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  he  said  look- 


ing out  the  window  on  his  side. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I  think  it's  nifty.  I 
think  it's  perfectly  swell.  Whatever  made 
you  think  I'd  mind?" 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  wouldn't  mind,"  he  said. 
He  began  to  whistle  under  his  breath,  tap- 
ping with  his  knuckles  against  the  steering 
wheel. 

There  was  a  plant  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  in  a  white  pottery  pot  in  the  living 
room.  The  leaves  hung  withered  and  droop- 
ing around  the  stalk.  The  air  in  the  room 
was  very  close.  She  went  over  to  one  of  the 
big  windows  and  threw  it  open  wide  but  that 
didn't  seem  to  help  much. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "make  yourself  at 
home."  She  sat  down  and  watched  him  as 
he  turned  and  twisted  the  little  knobs  and 
dials  of  the  radio.  When  you  look  at  him 
what  do  you  see?  His  face  too  thin  .  .  .  the 
expression  rather  unpleasant  .  .  .  grey  flannel 
suit,  black  knitted  tie.  George  is  nicer, 
kinder,  more  intelligent,  she  thought,  feeling 
her  throat  grow  tight  and  dry,  feeling  her 
hands  grow  cold.  Oh  well,  she  thought,  oh 
well.  I've  always  known,  I  guess,  that  he 
didn't  really  like  me.  I'll  get  over  this  some 
day.  He  isn't  even  real.  He's  something  I've 
made  up  to  plague  myself  with.  Tell  me 
where  is  fancy  bred  in  the  heart  or  in  the 
head?   Tell  me,  pretty  maiden — 

She  started  up  from  the  large  sofa  as  he 
came  towards  her.  Her  smile  caught  his  and 
then  her  eyes  fell.  She  sat  down  again  un- 
comfortably. If  only  he'd  even  say  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  her  again,  something,  any- 
thing, 

"Well,  it's  been  quite  a  long  time,  hasn't 
it?"  he  said.  "Been  having  fun?  Your  let- 
ters sound  as  if  you  were."  His  voice  was 
even  and  polite,  filling  her  heart  with  rage. 
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"Oh,  I've  been  having  a  peachy  time,"  she 
said.  "You  can't  imagine  how  thrilling  it's 
all  been  .  .  .  reading  and  swimming.  I  go 
swimming  three  times  a  day,  you  know,  if  it 
doesn't  rain."  How  stupid  I'm  being.  A 
marvellous  time,  thank  you,  is  the  answer 
to  that  one.  I  hate  him.  Why  did  I  ever  think 
that  seeing  him  would  help.  Bill,  darling. 
Bill,  my  darling,  darling,  I  hate  you  more 
than  anyone  on  earth. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "did  you  say  something? 
I'm  sorry.   I  was  thinking." 

"I  was  only  saying  I  hope  Herbert  shows 
up  on  time.  Don't  let  me  bother  you  with  my 
conversation  though,  if  you're  thinking."  He 
was  smiling  at  her.  "Tell  me  why,"  he  said, 
"why  are  you  acting  so  queerly?  Why  are 
you  being  this  way?" 

"What  way?"  she  said.  "I'm  not  acting 
any  special  way,  am  I?" 

"What  about  a  drink?"  he  said. 

"Love  one." 

She  held  the  glass  in  her  hand.  Her  hand 
was  shaking  so  she  set  the  glass  carefully 
down  on  the  table.  She  could  see  him  watch- 
ing her,  watching  to  see  if  she  were  going 
to  knock  it  over.  Damn  him,  she  thought, 
damn.  Damn  him.  If  he  doesn't  stop  smiling 
in  that  infuriating  way  I'm  going  to  get  right 
up  and  leave.  I'll  show  him.  He  was  still 
smiling  as  he  reached  over  to  her.  She  sat 
very  quietly,  trying  to  make  herself  small  in 
a  corner  of  the  sofa. 

"Hello,  Peggy,"  he  said  before  he  kissed 
her. 

"Hello."  Her  voice  was  small  and  mis- 
erable. She  closed  her  eyes  and  listened  to 
the  music  from  the  radio.  A  baby-voiced 
singer  was  singing. 

"Oooooh  what  you  did 

Oooooooh 


Ooooooh." 

The  singer  cooed  each  note  gently  and 
softly  in  her  syrupy,  insinuating  voice.  The 
girl  on  the  sofa  pulled  away  but  long  thin 
fingers  dug  into  her  wrists  holding  her  with 
surprising  strength. 

"I  can't  stand  that  girl's  voice,"  she  said. 
"It's  dreadful.    Let  me  go,  please." 

"I  like  it,"  he  said.  "I  like  to  hear  her  sing. 
It  takes  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  child- 
hood." 

"Were  you  a  nice  little  boy?"  she  asked 
relaxing  again.  "Did  you  have  a  happy  child- 
hood?" There  was  a  portrait  over  the  fire- 
place of  a  pale  savage-looking  child  of  eight 
or  nine  whose  bony  knees  stuck  out  from  the 
short  pants  of  an  elaborate  sailor  suit.  She 
knew  perfectly  well  what  kind  of  a  little  boy 
he  had  been.  She  got  up  from  die  sofa 
abruptly  and  this  time  Bill  did  not  even  try 
to  stop  her. 

"Look,"  she  said  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  him.  "Look,  Bill,  don't  you  ever, 
haven't  you  ever  ..."  she  stopped  and  stood 
uncertainly  in  front  of  the  table  pulling  at 
the  leaves  of  the  dying  plant. 

"What  makes  you  so  nervous?"  he  said. 

"Why  don't  you  mind  your  own  business? 
Why  should  you  criticize  me  when,  after  all, 
you're  the  one?  I  mean  ..."  Stop  it,  she 
said  to  herself,  stop  it.  You  know  how  use- 
less it  is.  You  know  how  it's  going  to  be 
always.  It's  like  banging  your  head  against 
a  wall  or  shouting  down  a  well.  It's  like 
playing  with  one  of  those  little  balls  that  are 
attached  to  an  elastic  and  just  snap  back  in 
your  face.  "I  wish  we  didn't  have  to  argue 
this  way,"  she  said,  "I  wish  we  didn't." 

"Oh  for  God's  sake,  I'm  not  arguing. 
You're  the  one  who's  trying  to  start  some- 
thing." 
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"Oh  please,  Bill,  let's  not  spoil  a  perfectly 
pleasant  evening." 

"That's  better,"  he  said.  He  got  up  and 
came  over  to  her.  "May  I  have  this  dance?" 
he  said.  "May  I  have  the  extreme  honor?" 
He  still  wasn't  looking  —  directly  at  her. 
They  danced  and  then  she  stumbled  against 
him  clumsily. 

"What  are  you  doing,  crying?" 

"No,  no,  I'm  not,"  she  said  fiercely,  "don't 
be  so  silly." 

"What's  the  matter,"  he  said  holding  her 
away  from  him,  "what's  the  matter?  Can't 
you  have  what  you  want?" 

"I  don't  want  what  I  want.  I  don't  want 
anything." 

"That  doesn't  make  much  sense,  does  it?" 

"No,  it  wouldn't  make  much  sense  to  you, 
I  suppose." 

"Maybe  you  don't  get  enough  sleep.  May- 
be that's  why  you're  so  jumpy." 

"I'm  not  jumpy." 

She  twisted  away  from  him,  jarring  the 
table  and  overturning  a  half  full  glass  upon 
herself.  No,  I'm  not  jumpy,  not  jumpy  at 
all.  I  just  spell  death  to  any  small  object 
that  isn't  nailed  down.  But  I  do  mean  well 
and  I'm  certainly  not  jumpy.  I  love  you,  she 
said  gracefully,  falling  on  her  face.  Never 
speak  to  me  again,  she  said,  with  cold  dignity 
tripping  over  the  rug. 

"Oh,"  she  said  helplessly,  imploringly. 
"Oh,  I'm  sorry."  Don't  laugh,  Bill.  Please 
don't  laugh.  You  know  it's  not  funny  just  as 
well  as  I  do. 

"Where's  Herbert?"  she  said.  "I'm  be- 
ginning to  think  that  this  happy  reunion  with 
Herbert  is  just  a  figment  of  your  imagina- 
tion." 

"I  guess  he  isn't  coming." 

"I'd  like  to  go  home." 


"I  thought  he  was  coming." 

"Please  take  me  home,"  she  said.  It's  all 
right,  she  thought;  everything's  all  right.  I 
feel  fine.  I  feel  just  perfect.  I  don't  care. 
Not  one  little  bit. 

"O.K.,"  he  said,  "if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  it."  He  turned  out  the  lights  in 
the  hall  and  held  the  front  door  open  for 
her. 

Mr.  Fraser  was  held  up  at  the  office  so 
that  they  didn't  get  started  back  to  the  coun- 
try until  late  Saturday  afternoon.  Peggy 
drove.  The  mechanical  motions  of  driving, 
shifting  gears,  stopping  and  starting,  the 
necessity  for  keeping  her  attention  on  the 
traffic  on  the  road — all  these  were  welcome 
to  her.  They  turned  her  mind  away  from  the 
humiliation,  the  ache,  the  knowledge  that 
no  longer  would  she  be  able  to  pretend,  even 
to  herself,  about  Bill.  It  was  late  when  they 
finally  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  cool  and  still  and  the  moonlight  was 
shining  white  on  the  lake. 

Jane  came  running  down  the  driveway 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  car  coming 
up  the  road.  She  jumped  on  the  running 
board. 

"Did  you  bring  me  anything,  Peggy?  Did 
you  see  that  boy  you're  always  writing  to? 
Hello,  Daddy,  did  you  bring  me  anything?" 

"Jane,"  Mrs.  Fraser  called  from  the  porch, 
"you  promised  to  go  straight  to  bed  after 
you'd  seen  Daddy  and  Peggy  arrive.  Run 
along  now,  dear."  She  came  down  towards 
the  road,  her  white  sweater  showing  faintly 
in  the  dim  moonlight  as  she  moved.  Mr. 
Fraser  got  out  of  the  car,  stretching  his  arms 
and  legs  exaggeratedly,  breathing  deeply  and 
noisily  of  the  cool  air. 

"This  is  great,"  he  said.   "I'll  bet  that  lit- 
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tie  taste  of  the  city  was  enough  to  make  you 
appreciate  what  you've  got  here,  eh,  Peg?" 

Peggy  did  not  get  out  of  the  car.  She  just 
couldn't  face  them.  George,  that  was  it.  She 
wanted  to  see  kind,  funny  George.  He'll  un- 
derstand how  I  feel,  she  thought,  and  at  least 
he  won't  laugh  at  me.  Maybe  he'll  know 
what  to  do.  She  started  the  motor  of  the  car 
again.  It  sounded  very  noisy  in  the  quietness. 
"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing,  dear?" 
her  mother  said.  She  came  and  stood  by  the 
car. 

"I  thought  I'd  go  over  and  see  George." 
"Peggy!  Darling!  at  this  hour?" 
"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  mother,  George 
won't  mind." 

"But  you  can't  do  a  thing  like  that.  What 
will  George  think?  What  would  anybody 
think?  Young  men  don't  like  to  be  chased 
after!  George  will  come  and  see  you  tomor- 
row and  then  you  can  tell  him  whatever  it 
is  that's  so  important." 


So  important,  Peggy  thought.  It's  so  im- 
portant that  I  can  hardly  breathe  with  it. 
She  turned  the  key  that  shut  off  the  ignition. 

"Mustn't  chase  George,"  she  said.  "That 
would  be  awful."  She  got  out  of  the  car  and 
banged  the  door  behind  her. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I'm  criti- 
cizing you,  dear,  but  you  do  see  what  I  mean, 
don't  you?" 

"Sure,"  Peggy  said,  "I  see."  Her  father 
stood  looking  out  over  the  lake.  "Coming, 
dear?"  his  wife  said.  She  slipped  her  arm 
around  Peggy's  waist,  pulling  her  towards 
the  house. 

"George  has  missed  you  while  you  were 
away,  Peg.  He's  been  over  every  night."  She 
smiled  and  squeezed  her  daughter's  hand, 
affectionately,  understandingly.  "You  look 
awfully  tired — nothing  that  a  good  night's 
sleep  won't  fix  up."  The  screen  door 
slammed  sharply  behind  them  as  they  went 
into  the  lighted  house. 
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The  Turkey  Who  Didn't  Believe  in 
Thanksgiving 


By  Nancy  Mixsell,  '41 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  Narberth,  Pa., 
there  lived  a  turkey  who  was  intel- 
lectually opposed  to  Thanksgiving.  For  him, 
one  Thanksgiving  was  bad  enough,  and,  as 
you  can  no  doubt  imagine,  he  was  a  pretty 
sore  turkey  when  the  government  began  fool- 
ing around  with  things  and  two  Thanksgiv- 
ings developed  out  of  it  all.  He  swore  up 
and  down  that  Man  was  running  the  country 
to  rack  and  ruin,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
he  was  pretty  bitter  about  life. 

But  by  the  time  November  rolled  around, 
he  had  concluded  that  the  situation  was  not 
without  its  advantages.  Instead  of  going  to 
his  club  and  drinking  himself  silly  while  the 
whole  place  was  talking  turkey,  he  could  now 
get  away  from  it  all  if  he  chose,  which,  of 
course,  he  did. 

So  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  would  take  a  cab  in  to  Thirtieth 
Street  Station,  and  catch  the  first  train  to  New 
York.  All  the  way  up  he  would  read  a  news- 
paper, covering  the  war  news,  the  financial 
page,  the  day  in  Washington,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia water  supply.  Not  a  year  passed 
when  he  did  not  find  one  or  more  of  his 
friends  on  the  holiday  casualty  list.  And  he 
would  sigh  and  shake  his  head,  wondering 
what  the  people  on  the  Main  Line  could  pos- 
sibly find  to  be  thankful  about. 

After  spending  a  pleasant  week  in  New 
York,  in  and  out  of  the  Stork  Club  with  all 
the  gay  birds  he  used  to  know,  he'd  begin  to 
note  the  first  signs  of  oncoming  festivities 
there,  and  would  take  a  cab  down  to  Penn 


Station,  and  catch  the  first  train  to  Philly. 
All  the  way  down  he  would  read  a  news- 
paper, covering  the  war  news,  the  financial 
page,  the  day  in  Washington,  and  which  fire 
the  Mayor  had  gone  to  last  night.  Not  a  year 
passed  when  he  did  not  find  one  or  more  of 
his  friends  on  the  holiday  casualty  list  and 
shake  his  head,  wondering  what  the  people 
in  New  York  could  possibly  find  to  be  thank- 
ful about. 

He  was  happy  enough  in  his  way;  the  only 
thing  was  that  his  analytical  mind  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  people  deceiving  them- 
selves so  cruelly  as  they  did  on  this  day  of 
joy.  He  was  a  believer  in  facing  issues,  not 
in  evading  them.  And  thus,  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  it  should  have  been  a  day  of  reverie 
and  sorrow,  of  regret  for  past  mistakes  and 
prayerful,  though  dubious  hope  for  the 
future.  Such  a  day  it  always  was  for  him, 
although  the  sobering  influence  did  not  seem 
to  make  him  behave  any  better  the  other 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  of  the  year. 

As  he  grew  older  and  wiser,  our  turkey 
began  to  consider  the  possibility  that  others 
might  follow  his  reasoning  if  only  it  were 
explained  to  them  slowly,  clearly,  and  at  the 
appropriate  moment.  The  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  he  talked  himself  into  the 
belief  that  it  could  actually  be  done. 

And  so,  with  true  missionary  zeal,  he  deter- 
mined to  remain  in  Narberth  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  harrowing  though  the  experience 
might  be,  for  on  no  other  day  of  the  year 
could  he  focus  the  attention  of  others  so 
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sharply  upon  the  matter  in  question. 

It  had  been  years  since  he  had  been  pres- 
ent when  a  Thanksgiving  was  actually  being 
celebrated.  He  tried  his  best  to  be  bitter,  and 
he  longed  to  feel  sad.  He  tried  to  make  the 
issue  clear  to  the  others,  but  every  time  he 
took  a  drink,  it  grew  just  a  little  bit  more 


hazy,  even  to  himself.  He  was  just  beginning 

to  get  into  the  swing  of  things  when  the 

farmer  spotted  him,  and  there  really  wasn't 

time  to  make  the  issue  clear  to  the  farmer. 
*     *     * 

Moral:    A  bird  en  route  is  worth  two  en 
casserole. 


Facing  the  Facts 

By  Catherine  Clement,  '43 

I  HAVE  been  a  newspaperman  for  over 
fifteen  years,  have  reported  things  as  I've 
seen  them,  and  have  been  writing  all  along 
on  the  side.  So  you  see  I've  written  quite  a 
lot  of  stuff  in  my  time,  written  it  the  way  I 
thought  it  should  be  written,  not  caring  much 
whether  people  understood  it  or  not.  And 
not  giving  a  damn  whether  or  not  they  like 
it. 

But  this  is  different.  This  time  I  have 
something  I  want  you  to  understand — just  as 
it  happened.  So  to  make  sure  you  get  it 
straight  I'm  going  to  use  plain  language, 
nothing  flossy,  nothing  high-flown.  It's  an 
effort  for  me  to  be  calm,  to  be  objective  with 
the  cable  in  front  of  me,  with  everything  .  .  . 
but  I  have  to  try. 

It  all  happened  when  I  was  in  Los  An- 
geles ten  months  ago.  I  had  worked  hard 
for  three  weeks  on  my  job  and  that  means 
that  I'd  taken  time  out  only  for  meals  and 
some  sleep.  So  by  the  time  I  had  finished  it 
I  was  ready  to  see  something  of  the  town, 
and  have  a  couple  of  nights  off  with  the  boys. 
I  didn't  have  to  go  back  East  for  a  week. 

It  was  the  second  night  out  I  met  her. 
Jack  and  I  had  left  our  rooms  in  the  hotel 


around  eight  and  gone  straight  to  the  "Open 
House" — the  restaurant  where  we  were  to 
meet  Frank. 

"He's  bringing  some  girl  along  tonight," 
Jack  said,  as  we  got  in  the  taxi. 

"Hey,  I  didn't  know  that.  What  a  hell  of 
a  thing  for  him  to  think  of  on  a  night  like 
this."  I  had  wanted  to  take  it  easy  with 
just  the  three  of  us,  and  no  women  to  cope 
with.  I  thought  I  saw  through  women,  the 
whole  lot  of  them,  and  had  kept  out  of  their 
way,  amorously  speaking,  all  my  life. 

We  got  to  the  restaurant  before  Frank  and 
the  girl  so  we  took  a  table  for  four  and 
waited  for  them.  I  don't  remember  much 
about  the  place  or  the  interval  before  they 
came,  except  thinking  it  was  stuffy  in  there, 
and  making  drawings  on  the  tablecloth  with 
my  knife,  and  feeling  bored.  I  wished  Frank 
was  coming  alone. 

"Here  they  come,"  Jack  told  me. 

I  looked  up.  Frank  was  as  red-faced  and 
cheerful  as  ever  and  he  was  following  a 
rather  small  woman  who  was  walking 
quickly  towards  our  table.  I  was  not  im- 
pressed.  She  was  not  pretty  or  stylish. 

The  introductions  were  soon  made.   Frank 
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finished  with  "...  and  he's  the  best  news- 
paperman that's  hit  Los  Angeles  in  a  long 
time."  His  smile  at  me  was  full  of  friend- 
ship and  pride. 

Frank  put  her  on  my  left  and  he  sat  down 
across  from  me.  I  was  hungry,  so  I  studied 
the  menu  immediately.  The  rest  of  them 
were  laughing  and  talking.  I  admit  I  be- 
haved badly  at  first;  I  was  annoyed  when  a 
waiter  didn't  come  and  I  called  out  loudly 
for  some  one  to  take  our  order. 

Then  when  the  first  course  came  Frank 
said  something  that  caught  my  attention.  He 
was  talking  to  Jack. 

"You  know,  she's  working  in  old  Cork 
Steward's  office — he's  a  hard  boiled  egg  if 
there  ever  was  one." 

"And  a  slave  driver  to  boot,"  the  girl 
added. 

I  turned  towards  her  then.  "So  you're  on 
a  newspaper,  too?" 

"Oh,  sure.  What  else  could  I  be  doing? 
I  guess  I've  got  the  bug  same  as  you  three." 
Her  voice  was  unmusical,  vigorous,  and 
sounded  as  though  she  was  laughing  at  me. 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  it?"  I  asked, 
still  quite  patronizingly. 

"Almost  ten  years.  I'm  twenty-seven  now 
and  I  started  in  right  after  I  left  high 
school." 

"And  you've  lived  here  all  your  life?" 

"Only  six  years  of  it.  We  were  in  Long 
Beach  when  Dad  was  working  at  the  Signal 
Hill  oil  fields.  He  had  to  quit  on  account  of 
his  health  and  when  we  came  up  here  I  got 
a  break  and  managed  to  get  on  another 
paper." 

In  the  easy  way  of  most  Americans  she 
soon  gave  me,  then  still  practically  a 
stranger,  a  quick  picture  of  her  life,  that  is 
the  external   facts  of  it.     I   began   to   feel 


ashamed  of  my  behaviour  and  determined  to 
help  make  it  a  party.  After  all  she  was  really 
one  of  us. 

We  talked  about  our  plans  and  how 
we  were  going  to  publish  a  book  soon.  I 
was  the  only  one  who  had  had  things  pub- 
lished before  on  my  own,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  nothing  to  be  very  proud  of. 

"What  does  it  feel  like  to  see  your  own 
sweat  and  effort  finally  bound  and  dressed 
with  a  neat  paper  jacket?"  she  asked  me. 
"Or  maybe  you  don't  sweat  over  yours  the 
way  I  do." 

"You  bet  I  do."  I  was  working  on  an  am- 
bitious intellectual  enterprise  at  the  time  and 
it  had  been  like  hard  labor  so  far. 

We  went  to  a  movie  after  dinner  and  then 
on  to  Kinney's.  There  we  sat  around  a  table, 
ordered  drinks,  and  talked  for  hours.  And 
it  was  there  I  made  a  new  friend,  you  might 
almost  call  it  a  discovery.  As  I  listened  to  her 
talk,  all  sorts  of  interests  and  ideas  that  I 
had  always  repressed  came  to  life.  She  was 
not  a  cynic  and  I  was.  But  I  had  always  been 
instinctively  attracted  to  the  ideal,  the  hope- 
ful, the  happy,  yet  in  the  end  had  always 
laughed  those  ideas  off.  You  couldn't  cling 
to  them  and  face  facts  too,  I  said.  And  all 
my  friends  said  the  same. 

But  here  she  was,  certainly  seeing  life 
squarely,  all  her  observations  showed  that, 
and  yet  saying: 

"I'm  too  old  to  be  a  cynic.  I've  seen  what 
it  does  to  people.  My  father  hasn't  many 
kind  words  left  in  his  vocabulary  since  he's 
lost  his  job — says  the  world  is  a  hell  of  a 
place  anyhow  and  what's  the  use." 

We  got  in  deep  after  that.  I  asked  her  if 
she  thought  there  was  any  meaning  behind 
things,  apart  from  trying  to  get  on  and  make 
money. 
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"I  know  there  is,"  she  answered.  She  was 
sincere,  convinced.  "I  don't  go  by  books  or 
what  other  people  tell  me — just  from  what 
I've  seen  and  know." 

That  was  Tuesday  night  and  I  saw  her 
every  night  after  that  until  I  left.  She  had 
to  work  all  day,  so  the  earliest  we  could  meet 
was  dinner  time.  In  the  daytime  I  covered 
the  city,  and  for  the  first  few  days  fought 
with  myself  the  whole  time.  For  one  thing, 
it  was  absolutely  ridiculous  to  get  so  excited 
over  anybody.  I  kept  telling  myself  I  was 
just  mooning  around  over  someone  who  hap- 
pened to  believe  all  the  things  I  had  never 
dared  believe.  Someone  whose  every  laugh 
and  gesture  was  as  open,  as  easy — but  there 
I'd  go — being  damned  sentimental.  That's 
what  I  would  say  all  day  until  six  o'clock 
came  and  I  went  to  meet  her.  Only  there 
was  even  more  to  settle  with  myself.  My 
whole  outlook  on  life  was  involved,  too. 

But  when  we  were  together  I  never 
doubted  a  moment.  Her  company  was  the 
most  satisfying  and  stimulating  I  had  ever 
known.  There  was  nothing  pretty-pretty  or 
wistful  about  her — she  was  breezy,  deter- 
mined, earthy,  and  didn't  consider  herself 
important  at  all.  And  she  was  capable  of 
convincing  me  about  anything. 

Those  were  the  first  few  days,  days  in 
which  I  struggled  and  questioned  and  ar- 
gued. I  hardly  remember  now  the  places  I 
saw  or  the  things  I  did.  But  the  nights  that 
followed  the  days  stand  out  only  too  sharply 
in  my  mind.  For  the  first  three  nights  we  did 
much  the  same  things.  We  went  to  dinner, 
and  afterwards  walked  or  went  to  a  show. 
Then  to  Kinney's  for  a  drink  and  a  longer 
talk. 

With  her  I  felt  as  free  as  she  was,  as  calm 
and  as  certain  in  my  mind.    We  learned  a 


great  deal  about  each  other,  lots  of  little 
minor  things  that  make  one  person  different 
from  another. 

Like  most  people  she  sometimes  jokingly 
wanted  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  she  was. 
"I'd  love  to  be  fragile,  dainty,  do  nothing 
hastily,  walk  slowly." 

"You're  certainly  rushing  along  now,"  I 
pointed  out  to  her  as  we  walked  up  the 
street  to  our  restaurant. 

"Oh  I  always  hurry  when  I'm  hungry," 
she  laughed.  "Maybe  after  all  I  wouldn't  do 
the  other  way." 

"No,  you  surely  wouldn't,"  I  said  em- 
phatically. 

That  was  the  way  it  was  until  Friday.  That 
morning  I  had  it  out  with  myself.  I  was  in 
love  with  her  and  there  was  no  getting 
around  it.  I  realized  it  fully  at  last — no  more 
evasions  or  explanations.  Immediately  a  load 
was  off  my  mind;  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
the  matter  was  settled  for  good,  I  felt,  irre- 
vocably. I  was  in  love  and  would  tell  her  so 
that  night. 

That  night  finally  came.  I  don't  intend  to 
write  about  it  yet;  if  I  should  fail  in  the 
slightest  way  in  telling  it  I  should  never  for- 
give myself.  We  did  not  go  to  a  movie  or 
to  Kinney's.  We  walked  longer  than  usual 
and  talked. 

The  next  two  days  I  felt  foolishly  young 
and  happy.  When  a  man  really  loves  for  the 
first  time  and  is  loved  his  luck  seems  limit- 
less. I  told  Jack — it  was  impossible  any 
longer  not  to. 

He  reacted  quickly.  "Good  God,  man,  are 
you  crazy  ?  Why,  you've  known  her  less  than 
a  week." 

I  had  long  ceased  to  worry  about  that.  "So 
what?"  I  said. 

I  had  to  start  East  on  Tuesday.    We  had 
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the  whole  day  Sunday.  We  drove,  we  ate, 
we  laughed,  we  planned.  I  still  could  not 
believe  in  my  own  happiness.  Once  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  sure  about  it  all. 

"I  think,''  she  answered  with  pretended 
gravity,  "I  fell  in  love  with  you  the  moment 
I  discovered  you  liked  steak  as  much  as  I  do. 
Or  maybe  it  was  when  I  found  out  you  were 
capable  of  smiling — you  were  pretty  grim 
there  for  a  while  that  first  evening!" 

We  were  able  to  laugh  all  tiiat  Sunday  but 
Monday  was  a  different  matter.  We  had  our 
plans  all  made.  It  was  July  then — I  had  just 
received  an  assignment  I  had  wanted  for  a 
long  time,  to  go  to  Brazil — it  would  take  me 
a  little  less  than  a  year.  I  could  probably  get 
back  to  Los  Angeles  at  the  end  of  next  June. 
Then  we  would  get  married.  In  the  mean- 
time there  was  a  lot  she  wanted  to  do. 

"For  one  thing,  I'm  going  to  do  one  really 
good  job  of  reporting  before  you  come  back 
if  it  kills  me.  I  hate  the  puny  bits  I've  been 
doing  lately." 

The  last  evening  we  talked  very  little  and 
laughed  hardly  at  all.  The  next  day  she  had 
lunch  with  me  at  the  station,  but  didn't  wait 
until  my  train  left.  The  last  time  I  saw  her 
she  was  walking  rapidly,  head  up,  away  from 
me. 

I  came  East,  made  the  necessary  check-up 
with  the  office  and  sailed  from  New  York  a 
week  later.  It's  May  now  and  I  was  going 
back  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  have  liked 
it  on  the  whole  very  much,  the  work  has  been 
interesting  and  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
old  friends. 

Everything  was  fine  until  three  weeks  ago. 

It  was  three  weeks  from  yesterday  I  got  the 
cable  from  Jack  in  Los  Angeles.   It  was  not 


long;  there  wasn't  much  he  could  say.    She 
was  killed  by  a  car. 

I  couldn't  think  properly  until  four  days 
ago.  I  admit  I  wasn't  sober  much  of  the  time. 
I  have  cursed  everything  and  everyone,  bit- 
terly and  with  all  my  strength.  So  I  had  been 
right;  everything  was  a  hoax,  a  snare,  a  trap. 
Why  had  I  been  fool  enough  to  think  I 
could  be  happy,  to  think  I  could  have  things 
my  own  way  ?  I  forgave  nothing,  no  one. 

The  change  came  gradually  after  I  had 
worn  myself  out  with  fury  and  bitterness.  I 
stayed  sober  long  enough  to  remember  what 
had  happened  ten  months  ago,  to  think  about 
her  and  the  things  we  had  said.  I  remem- 
bered the  time  she  told  me  "I  can  keep  out  of 
your  way  when  you're  working — maybe  even 
help  you.  At  least  see  that  you  don't  write 
any  tripe." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,  very  kindly,"  I  had 
answered  with  mock  politeness.  But  I  took 
her  hand  and  she  held  mine,  hard  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

Then  I  went  almost  to  the  other  extreme 
and  purposely  tortured  myself  remembering. 
Gradually,  though,  in  spite  of  myself  her 
honesty  won  me  over  again  as  it  had  the  first 
time.  I  knew  what  she  would  say  to  me  now. 
My  whole  behaviour  was  a  denial  of  all  that 
she  had  given  me.  She  would  tell  me  so  to 
my  face. 

"Stop  being  a  fool,"  I  could  hear  her  say. 
"Face  the  facts.  After  all  they're  not  so  bad. 
We  had  a  week  to  learn  about  each  other. 
That's  more  than  most  people  get  with  the 
person  who  is  just  right  for  them." 

When  I  began  writing  this  a  few  days  ago 
it  was  with  a  frenzy  to  convince  myself  and 
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Names  mat  mean  quality — 
L'Aiglon  and  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
They're  flawlessly  tailored 
and  will  dress  you  smartly 
for  every  daytime  occasion. 


For  information  "write  to 
BIBERMAN    BROS..    Inc.     1 

1350  Broadway  \ 

New  York  City 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  34) 
others  that  such  an  experience  had  really 
happened  to  me.  My  old  cynical,  skeptical 
self  was  quickly  returning.  Now,  knowing 
that  what  I  have  written  is  true  I  cannot  force 
myself  to  believe  that  she  was  wrong. 

I  am  calmer  now  and  clearer  in  my  mind. 
The  anger  has  gone  and  the  fever  and  the 
futility.  I  am  working  harder  than  ever  and 
expect  to  go  on  doing  so  and  having  a  hard, 
varied,  even  exciting  life.  My  friends  no- 
tice no  change  in  me,  I'm  sure.  There  isn't 
any,  unless  it's  a  matter  of  happiness,  and  I 
never  did  believe  much  in  that  until  a  year 
ago.  I  realize  now  that  it  does  exist  and  that 
there  can  be  some  good  in  all  things.  But 
sometimes  I  still  wonder  where. 


J.  E.  LIMEBURNER 
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827  Lancaster  Avenue 
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Important  Jewelers  are  now  showing  the 
"Most  Glorious  Sterling  Pattern  of  all 
time".  Grande  Baroque  introduces  the 
Spirit  of  Gaiety  to  American  table  settings. 


his  new  pattern  is  a  creation  of 
Wallace  Silversmiths,  makers  of  "America's  Finest  Sterling  Patterns". 
Brochures  free  on  request.  Wallace  Silversmiths,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. 
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Chesterfield's  Girl  of  the  Month 

currently  starring  in  Paramount's 
"Reaching  for  the  Zun." 
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FIRST  is  the  word  for  everything  about 
Chesterfields. .  .from  the  right  combination  of  th 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos  to  the  most  mode 
manufacturing  methods.  You  will  find  in  Chesterfie 
everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette. 

A/lore  and  more  . . .  Chesterfield  is  called 
the  smoker's  cigarette. 
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